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RESULTS OF THE APPLICATION 


“~ 


-s'Soluble Sea Island Guano. © 


{ 


Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga. 7 
irs:—We think we can say with safety, that the ‘* Soluble Sea Island Guano” has given more satisfaction in this 
section than any other fertilizer used here. Respectfully, KIMBROUGH & CO., Agents. 





AbBeville, Ala., October 28, 1870. 


Forsyth, Ga., November 4, 1870. 
Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Sirs:—Your circular of inquiry in regard to the result of the use of the Soluble Sea Island Guano, directed to Dr. 
J. S. Lawton, was, by that gentleman, handed to me with the request that I would answer it, as Dr Lawton’s agent. 
I superintended the preparation of the land, application of fertilizers, cultivating and gathering of the crop, consequently 
I am better posted as to the details than Dr. Lawton himself. 

I made an experiment with the Soluble Sea Island Guano on land that has been in cultivation af least thirty years, 
and as far as my knowledge extends Guano was never used on it before. 1 broke the ground with two large Dixie Plows, 
to the depth of about six inches, (in the spring,) laid off my rows threé and a half feet apart, applied the Guano in the 
drill, at the rate of 400 pounds per acre, bedded on it lightly, covering it, | suppose, about three inches, I then 
opened the bed very shallow, planted the seed, covered with a board. The crop was cultivated very well, I have 
weighed the cotton very particularly, and have gathered thus far at the rate of 968 Ibs. of seed cotton per acre from the 
ground where I used the Soluble Sea Island, and within twenty yards of it, on exactly the same quality of land, I have 
gathered at the rate of 336 lbs. of seed cotton, the last unmanured. I think I will get from the unmanured 400 Ibs., and 
from that where I used the Soluble Sea Island Guano, 1,000 lbs. seed cotton per acre 

I believe the Soluble Sea Island Guano is a first class fertilizer, and would not hesitate to recommend it as 
such. Yours, &c., S. M. VARDEMAN. 


Dublin, Ga., September 20, 1870. 
Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co. Snvannah, Ga. 
I have used this yeanasamall quantity of Soluble Sea Island Guano under cotton, at the ratevof 300 Ibs. per acre, and 
applied it to my old an@ poor soil. 
I have also furnishig¢d seyeral of my friends with this fertilizer, and (without exception,) all are highly pleased with its 
results, It has paid mé with very unfavorable season 200 per cent., and.I desire to. recommend. it to planters generally. 
Very respectfully, yours, [Signed] Z JOHN M. STUBBS. 


, 


Messrs, A. M. Sloan & Ca,’ 
Dear Sirs:—I am satisfied the within named Guano will do, I used the Soluble Sea Island by the side of the 

Soluble Pacific, and it yielded mere to the number of pounds than the Pacific did, and.if I had been fixed up for distribu- 

ting, I would have been benefited a\gugat deal more than I was. Respectfully, LOUIS SASER, 


Abbeville, Henry Co., Ala., Nov. 15, 1870. 


La Grange, Ga., wept ember 14, 1870. 
‘ 


Last Spring I purchased from J. S. Bean, agent for A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, one ton of “ Soluble Sea Island 
Guano,” and | am confident my purchase has paid me very handsomely. I shall want more next year. I prefer it to any 
Guano I have used this year. [Signed] J. T. WHITE. 


Travelers’ Rest, Henry Co., Ala., Nov. 8, 1870. 
Mr. A. M. Sloan, 

Dear Sirx:—I received a note asking me to state how I used the Soluble Sea Island Guano. I put it only on 
cotton. I put about 175 pounds to the acre, on some of the poorest kind old poor pine.land, and nothing else; it made 
about 800 pounds of seed cotton. Last year the same land made about 200 ‘pounds. 

I tried one acre of fresh prime land that had been trod by cattle. I,put 200 pounds of Guano to that acre, it made 
about 1,500 pounds seed cottan. I tried some on second year’s land, that was sandy; it did not prove very good. I 
think that I received pay for my trouble. 1 expect to try it again next season. 

Yours, &c., M, BRACKIN. 


La Grange, Ga., September 4, 1870, 
I used the ** Soluble Sea Island Guano” last Spring, applying (150) one hundred and fifty ponnds to the acre. Iam 
highly pleased and will use it’ again. I prefer it to any fertilizer I have used this year. I think (100) one hundred 
pounds to the acre sufficient. [Signed] JAMES D. HARDY. 


Matthew Townsend, of Baltimore County, says: I have tried your Soluble Sea Island Guano alongside of a heavy + 
dressing of stable manure, on corn, and it is far ahead. . I am perfectly satisfied with its result. In addition to the above, 
1 am pleased to inform you, that my neighbors,'using Peruvian Guano on an adjoining field to mine, must admit the 
superiority of your Guano. 

Me Chesterfield County, Va., September 1, 1870. 
Messrs. Whitehead & Son, Petersburg, Va. 

Dear Sirs:—I have used the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you,on Corn, Potatoes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, 

Melons, and Garden Truck. It surpasses any other kind of Fertilizer | have ever tried, giving entire satisfaction in 
Yours, very respectfully, P..H. BUCKINS, 


9 ‘ arm, ChesterfieliGo., Va., Sept. 3, 1870 tx bs 
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RELIABLE 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR ALL CROPS AND SOILS, 


Magnum Bonum Soluble Phosphate. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime..........+. 15.33 
Soluble in the Soil eam 19.64 
AMMODIA 2.0000 cccccoreccccccsesccccscceee wecesees 3.16 
Potash -...0c000-000 @ seccceseosececce sess ecccceseecee 4.62 


Excellenza Cotton Fertilizer. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime............ 32.00 


Ammonia...... aopensceseses ot coccccsccseeseeces ves 3.12 


For Planters who mix their own man- 
ures this article will prove a very desira- 
ble basis, from its large proportion of Solu- 
ble Bone Phosphate. 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime............ 1£.00 
Soluble in the soil ie ees 19.83 
AMBMODIGE 200000 crocccerescccesccccesscccse oc ewes §6B 1D 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


You can order either from the under- 
signed or our Agents generally in the 
South. 


a. ~ DUGDALE 


5 Se vise, “PRait 





’ aad Y 
IRVIN, 





Sor eiyht weeks ; 








ARMSTRONG, CATOR & co. 
237 and 239 Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Ribbons, Millinery and Straw Goods 
One of the most extensive Millinery Houses in the 


country. Southern and Western Merchants are invited 
to call. ORDERS promptly attended to. 


‘MONEY QUICKLY MADE 


By active, intelligent Men and Women, acting as 
AGENTS, 
IN EVERY TOWN, COUNTY 


For the great religious and literary weekly news- 
paper (16 large quarto pages,) edited by 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

Having in its corps of Editors and Contributors 
the ablest talentof the land. A new and charm- 
ing serial story by HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE, the world-renowned authoress of 
‘*Uncie Tom’s Casin,” just begun in the paper. 
Every subscriber for 1871 receives the paper /ree 
and is presented with a fine 
impression of MarsHaLv’s superb and universally 
admired ‘‘Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton.’’ This is a thing entirely new and is taking 
like wildfire, This is a wonderful combination of 
the best paper and the grandest engraving in 
America, and live Agents must act quickly or 
lose a rare chance, All our Agents are doing 
well, and many are making from $20 to $40.a 
day. There is positively nothing that will pay 
so well just now. Send at once for terms, cir- 
cular, copy of paper, and chapter ofstory, EREE, 

to the 


AND STATE, 


6. Uv. Publishing Company, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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ANALYSIS 


Chesapeake Guano 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ISAAC REYNOLDS & SON, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Moisture expelled. at 2.12° Fah.... ......+. + 11.00 






Organic Matter.......- cccececec ceccvcesce see . 81.40 
Yielding Ammonia..... wove coc ccccete 
Soluble Phosphoric ACHE 22. 00000 coose 610.48 
Equivalent to Bone Phosphate 
dissolved ...... reve 
Common Phosphoric ‘Acid.. 8.76 
Equivalent to Bone Phospligge . ia 2° 
Potassa...... 3.16 


Sulphuric ‘Acid, Lime, &e.. undetermined... 35 25 
100.00 








CERTIFICATE. 


The foregoing Analysis authorizes us to pro- 
nounce the Chesapeake Guano of this season as 
even a decided improvement upon the article of 
the two preceding years, constituting it a valuable 
and reliable Fertilizer. With an ample supply of 
Ammonia, to aid in hastening the growth and 
enlarging the volume of the plant, a large amount 
of Soluble Phosphoric Acid to supply a good fruitage 
for the first crop, and a sufficient quantity of Com- 
mon Phosphoric Acid to remain in the soil and 
improve it for a second crop. together with the 
percentage of Potassa found in it, make it a fine 
general manure, suited to Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, 
or other cereals as well as to tuberous plants, 
viz: Potatoes, Turnips. Ovions, &c. 

A. MEANS, Inspector, 
Savannah, Chatham Co., Ga. 
November 19, 1870. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Emanuel County, Ga., Oct. 17th, 1870. 
Messrs. John A. Phillips & Co, Sav ‘annah, Ga. 

Gentlemen :—In speaking of the “C hesapeake Guano” 
which you have supplied, I can with every confidence 
speak in the highest terms regarding its qualities; it has 
been the means of bringing my crop forward te a large 
extent, more than 1 bargained for. I shall continue to 
use it, feeling quite confident that pane is nothing of a 
manure Fertilizer to compare with 

Yours truly, D. L. MOORE. 





Swainsboro’, Ga., Nov, 7th, 1870. 
Mr, John A. Phillips, Savannah, Ga. 

Dear Sir :—As you requested me to let you know how 
my Guano paid on my last crop, I would state that I used 
your Chesapeake Guano on my crop at the rate of Ibs. 
to the acre on poor sandy land, andI think that it made 
at least 3, to 1 where I did not use it at all. 

Yours truly, M. GC. COLEMAN. 





Johnson County, Wov. 8th, 1870. 
Messrs. John G. Phillips & Co 
Dear Sirs :—We used the ton of Chesapeake Guano you 
sent me, on Cotton, at the rate of 150 Ibs. to the acre, and 
my crop doubled in value, at the rate of one hundred per 
cent. I will use the Chesapeake another year. 
Yours respectfully, s. W: WILLIAMS. 





FOR SALE BY 


Agents in Southern States. 


+ OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 





COMPRISING - 
Denil Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of several superior modern styles, and many 
other “‘ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL,” 
MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN «& CO. 
Publishers and Manufacturers, 
No. 14 Bond st. eb New York, 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, Printers & Stationers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


School Books, Blank Books, Paper, Stationery, &c. 


182 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL JOB PRINTING, of 

every description, in superior styles. 
articular attention given to Fine Work, for Banking, 

Insurance, Railroad, a paperwesion. and other Joint 
Stock C ompaniee Public Offices, & 

BLANK BOOKS, with or eet Printed Headings, 
made to ~%. in superior sty 

Medals awarded by the ¥ ee Institute, 1869, for 
Superier Blank Books. 18515, for en. Bookbinding, 
and Bank Checks. By the Metropolitan Institute, a Di- 
ploma for Superior Blank Books. 

Publication Office Maryland Code and Supplements, 
— Reports, New Constitutions, Laws of Mz aryland, 
&c., 











SCOTTRON’S ADJUSTIBLE MIRROR. 


in which we.can “see ourselves as others see us,” 
front, side, and back view perfectly. For the use of 
Ladies, Milling ors, Hatters, Tailors, Hair Dressers, 
and Dressing ooms of every description. For sale 
by Dealers everywhere. 


S. C. SCOTTRON, 





658 BROADWAY, Net 
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LITERATURE FOR THE SOUTH. 


A Non-Partisan, Non-Sectional, and Non-Sectarian Magazine. 


THE ECLECTIC MAGAZIN E 


OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART, 





Twenty-Seventh Year, Seventy-Sixth Volume, 





The Ecitectic MAGAztIneE, which found fully half of its circulation and a goodly share of its most 
cultured appreciation in the South before the war, etill retains the features and characteristics that then 


gave it such 
CLAIMS UPON SOUTHERN READERS. 


1. It is the only Magazine published at the North which is thoroughly non-partisan, non-sectional, and 
non-sectarian. 

2. It_reprints the best Essays, Reviews, Tales, Stories, and ‘Scientific Articles from the leading 
English, French, and German periodicals. —furnishing a compendium of foreign contemporary literature, 
such as no man who pretends to keep up with the intellectual progress of his time can dispense with. 

TESTIMONY OF THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


From the Lynchburg Virginian.—The very cream of | From the Mobile Republican —We consider the Ecixc- 
foreign literature is here furnished at a price which puts | T1c equal to, if mf the best literary magazine published. 


it within the reach of everybody. From the Owensboro'( Ky.) Gazette.—This monthly never 
From the Charleston Courier.—He who is not pleased | fails to please. 


as he looks over the contents of the EcLEcri0,...let | prom Banner of Peace, Nashville, Tenn.—The Eo- 
him despair of ever being satisfied. LECTIC still remains without a successful rival. 


From the Charleston News.—The Ecuxcrto, besides its | . jesiant ae 
eminent literary character, isa valuable portrait gallery. ginten the Missiscipgt Detta.—The iret of all American 


plications of its class. 
From the West Point (Ga.) Shiela.—The Ecixctic is one 


of the most solid and substantial magazines of the day. From the Missourt Stateemon.— The Ect poise mith. 


| ful mirror of the progress of the age. 
TERMS OF THE ECLECTIC :—Single copies, 45 cts., one copy, one year, $5; two copies, one year, 


$9; five copies, one year, $20, 
AGENTS WANTED TO GET UP CLUBS. 


Address, E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton St., New York. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers, 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address. 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


THE BALTIMORE SATURDAY NIGHT, 


A SOUTHERN FAMILY JOURNAL 
OF 
Literature, Art, Science, Music, Drama, Social Gossip, Fashion, 
Household Interests, and Various News. 

















CONTENTS FROM WEEK TO WEEK, 


| Vanity Fairings, (Descriptive and | Nutshells of News, 
| Critical Papers on Social, Dramatic | Society and Dress, 
Domestic Jouraals, | and Musical Events.) Maids, Wives and Widows, 
Letters from New York and Wash-| The Merry Go Round of Balls and | The Wedding March, 


Poetry, 


raat fl 
Lively Selections from Foreign and 


ington, = eddings, House and Farm, 
Editorials and Original Contributions, Table and Stable Talk—Club Chat, Scraps of Scienoe, 
Art, Music and Drama, Foreign Gossip, The Home Circle, 
New Books and Authors, Religious Items, Spice of Life -Wit and Humor. 


Dr. J. W. Palmer, the well known lftterateur and jouracties has taken editorial charge of the BaLTIMORE 
SaTuRDaY Nieat, and is making it a bright and sparkling paper,.—From the New York Wor. 


By Mat, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, payable in advance. To a CLUB oF Five, an Exrra Cory Fre. 
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THE LOUISVILLE Com MERCIAL, 


Published Daily and Weekly at Louisville, the Commercial Emporium of Kentucky, 


Was established just before the beginning of the present year, and the 
success it has met with so far guarantees for it a long and successful career. 


——— «-@-+ 





THE DAILY LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


Is published every morning in time for the first mails leaving the city. _It contains full and carefully 
prepared Telegraphic Dispatches from all parts of the country, accurate accounts of everything of 
interest transpiring around the Falls, either in Louisville, New Albany or Jeffersonville, forcibly 
written Editorials upon current topics, interesting Selections from a large list of Exchanges, and 
a well-digested summary of the News throughout the country. Special attention is given to 
Kentucky, Indiana and Southern affairs. 


> ee . 
POLITICALLY 
While strenuously upholding the principles of the Republican party, it will be no blind follower of 
party leaders, and will take an independent view of all public measures, and hold all intrusted with 
position in the party in the country to a strict account of their stewardship. 

It will especially advocate the policy of Amnesty, and will urge the immediate removal of all 
disabilities ; it will be the firm supporter of all judicious measures looking to the reform of the 
tariff, the improvement of civil service, and the wise, just and economical administration of the 
Government. 

No Impure Stories 
Or prurient details of scandalous occurrences will be found in its columns. Its conductors, 
regarding the press as one of the most efficient conservators of public morals, will suffer nothing 
to appear that cannot be safely read in the Family Circle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

It will contain Letters from intelligent, well-informed Correspondents in Europe, New York, 
Washington, Frankfort and Indianapolis ; giving the latest and most interesting news in matters of 
State, Society and Fashion. 

COMMERCIAL REPORTS. 

[ts reports of the condition of the Louisville Market will be, as heretofore, the best that are 
furnished ; and a careful summary of all the leading markets of the country will be daily received 
by Telegraph. 


THE WEEKLY LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 
Will continue to be, as it is now, the best Weekly Paper issued in the Southwest. 

Able political articles, full and accurate Market Reports, valuable Agricultural information ; 
a well-prepared column of Scientific news, attractive Stories, and the latest fashion items for the ladies 

It is intended that, as a journal for the fireside, the farm and the home-circle 7he Louisville 
Weekly Commercial shall be unsurpassed. 

Having a very full resume of Kentucky news 7%e Commercial will be especially attractive to 
Kentuckians who have become residents of other States. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DAILY: WEEKLY: 
One Dollar per Square for each insertion for the first | | 
week ; 70 cents per square for each insertion for the second | Two Dollars per square of eight lines solid nonpareil 


week: and 60 cent< per square tor each insertion less than . : 
one month there se One square one month $16; two | for each insertion for the first three months, and One 


months $27; three months *35. Every other day—one | Dollar per square for each additional insertion. No 

month 310; two months $16; three months odmametnadne . = »D ae AR 
‘ Preferred Locals,” (local Page,) 40 cenis per line. advertiseme nt or notice for less than On¢ Dollar. Special 

“ City Items,” ‘editorial Page,) 25 cen’s per line for each | notices, items, etc., double the rates of Daily. 

insertion. ** City Items,” (black type,) 40 cents per line | 

each insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


DAILY | WEEKLY. 
aie = | Single copies, One Year, $2 00; Ten Copies, One Feat, 
By MatL.—One month, 80 cents; One Year, $9 00. | each, $1 65 : Twenty Copies, One Year, ons my $1 50. One 


By CarkrEr.—Per Week, 20 cents ; Per Year, $10 00. | extra copy to each club of ten, at $1 65 each 
UG Send for Specimen copy of WEEKLY COMMERCIAL. Sent free to any. 
Address, LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL CO., Publishers, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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CONTENTS: 


. TRIBUTES TO GENERAL LEE. - - - 
. AN OLD STORY. “ Barton Grey,” Charleston, s. Cc. 
+ MUSIC AND EMOTION. The Contemporary Review. 
- THE VOW OF THE HERON. Wm. Hand Browne. 
/, A HISTRY UV THE WAW. “Joris Addums,” Richmond, Va. 
- CROQUET. G. F. A. Conlson, of Maryland. - - . - 
- THE FEDERALIST AND THE CONSTITUTION. Fudge V W. Archer Cocke, Monticello 
Florida, - . - - 
. SOME THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE. Col. Fohn S. Holt, eaten! Miss. 
“CAVED.” 7. £. Davis, Helena, Montana. . - - 
- DOES IT PAY TO SEW? “ E/zey Hay,” Washington, Ga. 
. LORD KILGOBBIN. The Cornhill Magazine. - - - 
REVIEWS. - - - - - - - - - - - - : : - 
In THE Rapips, Vacerig AyYLMER. Otp Sonc anv New. Ten Timus One 
is TEN. Crever Jack. Goop Storrs FoR THE YOUNG. A History or THE 
Catuoiic Cuurcn. 
XIII, NEW BOOKS. Publishers’ Lists - - ° . 
XIV. THE GREEN TABLE. - - - - - - 


WINE AND TEA WAREHOUSE, 
a } 
R. COURTNEY, BRO. & CO. | 
14 North Charles Street, Corner Fayette, 
SALTIMORE, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN PRODUCE 


AND 


Choice Family Croceries. 
PURE WINES, BRANDIES AND WHISKIES 


FOR MEDICINAL AND OTHER PURPOSES, ALWAYS ON HAND. 





Orders from our Country Friends receive prompt attention, and are carefully 
packed and delivered at any of the R, RK. depots or Steamboats Free of Charge. 
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TRIBUTES TO GENERAL LEE. 


N the deep emotion with which the death of GENERAL LEE has 

filled all classes of our people, we have thought that a selection 
of the most eloquent or otherwise interesting addresses delivered 
at the various memorial meetings may not be unacceptable. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


On October 15th nearly the whole city was draped in mourning, 
and business was suspended. A funeral service was held at St. 
Paul’s Church. In the evening an immense meeting assembled at 
Weissiger Hall, and after an opening address by Mayor Baxter, the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Robert E. Lee, the American 
people, without regard to States or sections, or antecedents, or 
opinions, lose a great and good man, a distinguished and useful 
citizen, renowned not less in arms than in the arts of peace; and 
that the cause of public instruction and popular culture are deprived 
of a representative whose influence and example will be felt by the 
youth of our country for long ages after the passions in the midst of 
which he was engaged, but which he did not share, have passed into 
history, and the peace and fraternity of the American Republic are 
cemented and restored by the broadest and purest American senti- 
ment. 

I 
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Tributes to General Lee. 


to 


“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
family of Gen. Lee, to the Trustees of Washington College, and to 
the Governor and General Assembly of Virginia.” 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL BRECKINRIDGE. 


“ Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— In the humble part which 
it falls to me to take in these interesting ceremonies, if for any cause 
it has been supposed that I am to deliver a lengthy address, I am not 
responsible for the origination of that supposition. I came here 
to-night simply to-mingle my grief with yours at the loss of one of 
our most distinguished citizens, and, indeed, I feel more like silence 
than like words. I am awe-stricken in the presence of this vast 
assemblage, and my mind goes back to the past. It is preoccupied 
by memories coming in prominent review of the frequent and ever- 
varying vicissitudes which have characterised the last ten years. I 
find myself in the presence of a vast assemblage of the people of this 
great and growing city, who meet together, without distinction of 
party, and presided over by your chief officer, for the purpose of 
expressing respect to the memory of the man who was the leader of 
the Confederate armies in the late war between the States. It is in 
itself the omen of reunion. I am not surprised at the spectacle 
presented here. Throughout the entire South one universal cry of 
grief has broken forth at the death of Gen. Lee, and in a very large 
portion of the North manly and noble tributes have been paid to his 
memory. 

“My words shall be brief but plain. Why is it that at the South 
we see this universal spontaneous demonstration? First, because 
most of the people mourn the loss of a leader and a friend, but 
beyond that I must say they seem to enter an unconscious protest 
against the ascription either to him or them of treason or personal 
dishonor. It may be an unconscious protest against the employment 
by a portion of the public press of those epithets which have ceased 
to be used in social intercourse. It is an invitation on their part to 
the people of the North and South, East and West, if there be any 
remaining rancor in their bosoms, to bury it in the grave forever. [ 
will not recall the past. I will not enter upon any considerations of 
the cause of that great struggle. ‘This demonstration we see around 
us gives the plainest evidence that there is no disposition to indulge 
in useless repinings at the results of that great struggle. It is for 
the pen of the historian to declare the cause, progress, and probable 
consequences of it. In regard to those who followed General Lee, 
who gloried in his successes and shared his misfortunes, I have but 
this to say: the world watched the contest in which they were 
engaged, and yet gives testimony to their gallantry. The magnan- 
imity with which they accepted the results of their defeat, the obe- 
dience they have yielded to the laws of the Federal Government, 
give an exhibition so rare that they are ennobled by their calm yet 
noble submission. For the rest their escutcheon is unstained. The 
conquerors themselves for their own glory must confess that they were 
brave. Neither, my friends, do I come here to-night to speak of the 
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Tributes to General Lee. 3 


military career of General Lee. I need not speak of it this evening. 
I believe that this is universally recognised not only in the United 
States but in Europe ; it has made the circuit of the world. I come 
but to utter my tribute to him as a man and as a citizen. As a man 
he will be remembered in history as a man of the epoch. How little 
.need I to speak of his character after listening to the thrilling delinea- 
tion of it which we had this morning. We all know that he was 
great, noble, and self-poised. He was just and moderate, but was, 
perhaps, misunderstood by those who were not personally acquainted 
with him. He was supposed to be just, but cold. Far from it. He 
had a warm, affectionate heart. During the last year of that unfortu- 
nate struggle it was my good fortune to spend a great deal of time 
with him. I was almost constantly by his side, and it was during the 
two months immediately preceding the fall of Richmond that I came 
to know and fully understand the true nobility of his character. In 
all those long vigils he was considerate and kind, gentle, firm, and 
self-poised. I can give no better idea of the impression it made 
upon me than to say it inspired me with an ardent love of the man 
and a profound veneration of his character. It was so massive and 
noble, so grand in its proportions, that all men must admire its heroism 
and gallantry, yet so gentle and tender that a woman might adopt and 
claim it as her own. If the spirit which animates the assembly before 
me to-night shall become general and permeate the whole country, 
then may we say the wounds of the late war are truly healed. We 
ask for him only what we give to others. Among the more eminent 
of the departed Federal Generals who were distinguished for their 
gallantry, their nobility of character and their patriotism, may be 
mentioned Thomas and McPherson. What Confederate is there who 
would refuse to raise his cap as their funeral-train went by, or hesitate 
to drop a flower upon their graves? Why? Because they were men 
of courage, honor, and nobility; because they were true to their 
convictions of right, and soldiers whose hands were unstained by 
cruelty or pillage. 

“Those of us who were so fortunate as to know him, and who have 
appeared before this assemblage, composed of all shades of opinion, 
claim for him your veneration, because he was pure and noble, and it 
is because of this that we see the cities and towns of the South in 
mourning. ‘This has been the expression throughout the whole South, 
without distinction of party, and also of a large portion of the North. 
Is not this why these tributes have been paid to his memory? Is it 
not because his piety was humble and sincere? Because he accorded 
in victory, because he filled his position with admirable dignity ; 
because he taught his prostrate comrades how to suffer and be strong? 
In a word, because he was one of the noblest products of this hemi- 
sphere, a fit object to sit in the niche which he created in the temple 
of fame. 

“But he failed. The result is in the future. It may be for better 
or for worse. We hope for the better. But this is not the test for his 
greatness and goodness. Success often gilds the shallow man, but it 
is disaster alone that reveals the qualities of true greatness. Was his 
life a failure? Is only that man successful who erects a material 
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monument of greatness by the enforcement of his ideas? Is not that 
man successful also who by his valor, moderation and courage, with 
all their associate virtues, presents to the world such a specimen of 
true manhood as his children and children’s children will be proud to 
imitate? In this sense he was not a failure. 

“Pardon me for having detained you so long. I know there are 
here and there those who will reach out and attempt to pluck from his 
name the glory which surrounds it, and strike with malignant fury at 
the honors awarded to him ; yet history will declare that the remains 
which repose in the vault beneath the little chapel in the lovely 
Virginia Valley are not only those of a valorous soldier, but those of 
a great and good American.” 


General John W. Finnell next addressed the audience briefly, and 
was followed by 
GEN. WM. PRESTON. 


“ Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I feel that it would be 
very difficult for me to add any eulogy to those which are contained 
in the resolutions of the committee, or a more merited tribute of 
praise than those which have already fallen from the lips of the 
gentlemen who have preceded me. Yet, on an occasion like this I am 
willing to come forward and add a word to testify my appreciation of 
the great virtues and admirable character of one that commands not 
only our admiration, but that of the entire country. Not alone of the 
entire country, but his character has excited more admiration in 
Europe than among ourselves. In coming ages his name will be 
marked with lustre, and will be one of the richest treasures of the 
future. I speak of one just gone down to death ; ripe in all the noble 
attributes of manhood, and illustrious by deeds the most remarkable 
in character that have occurred in the history of America since its 
discovery. It is now some two and twenty years since I first made 
the acquaintance of General Lee. He was then in the prime of 
manhood in Mexico, and I first saw him as the Chief Engineer of 
General Scott in the Valley of Mexico. I see around me two old 
comrades who then saw General Lee. He was a man of remarkable 
personal beauty and great grace of body. He had a finished form, 
delicate hands, graceful in person, while here and there a gray hair 
streaked with silver the dark locks with which nature had clothed 
his noble brow. ‘There were discerning minds that appreciated his 
genius, and saw in him the coming Captain of America. His com- 
mander and his comrades appreciated his ability. To a club which 
was then organised he belonged, together with Gen. McClellan, Gen, 
Albert Sydney Johnston, General Beauregard, and a host of others. 
They recognised in Lee a master-spirit. 

“He was never violent; he never wrangled. He was averse to 
quarrelling, and not a single difficulty marked his career; but all 
acknowledged his justness and wonderful evenness of mind. Rare 
intelligence, combined with these qualities, served to make him a fit 
representative of his great prototype, Gen. Washington. He had 
been accomplished by every finish that a military education could 
bestow. 
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“T remember when General Lee was appointed Lieutenant-colonel, 
at the same time that Sydney Johnston was appointed Colonel, and 
General Scott thought that Lee should have been Colonel. I was 
talking with General Scott on the subject long before the late struggle 
between the North and South ‘took place, and he then said that Lee 
was the greatest living soldier in America. He didn’t object to the 
other commission, but he thought Lee should have been first promoted. 
Finally he said to me with emphasis, which you will pardon me for 
relating, ‘I tell you that, if I were on my death-bed to-morrow, and 
the President of the United States should tell me that a great battle 
was to be fought for the liberty or slavery of the country, and asked 
my judgment as to the ability of a commander, I would say with my 
dying breath, let it be Robert E. Lee.’ Ah! great soldier that he 
was, princely General that he was, he has fulfilled his mission, and 
borne it so that no invidious tongue can level the shafts of calumny 
at the great character which he has left behind him. 

“But, ladies and gentlemen, it wasn’t in this that the matchless 
attributes of his character were found. You have assembled here, 
not so much to do honor to General Lee, but to testify your apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the principles governing his character ; and if the 
minds of this assemblage were explored, you would find there was a 
gentleness and a grace in his character which had won your love and 
brought forth testimonials of universal admiration. Take but a single 
instance. At the battle of Gettysburg, after the attack on the ceme- 
tery, when his troops were repulsed and beaten, the men threw up 
their muskets and said, ‘General, we have failed, and it is our fault.’ 
‘No, my men,’ said he, knowing the style of fighting of General 
Stonewall Jackson, ‘You have done well; ’tis my fault; I am to 
blame, and no one but me.’ What man is there that would not have 
gone to renewed death for such a leader? So, when we examine 
his whole character, it is in his private life that you find his true 
greatness ; the Christian simplicity of his character and his great 
veneration for truth and nobility, the grand elements of his greatness. 
What man could have Jaid down his sword at the feet of a victorious 
General with greater dignity than did he at Appomattox Court-House? 
He laid down his sword with grace and dignity, and secured for his 
soldiers the best terms that fortune would permit. In that he shows 
marked greatness seldom shown by great captains. 

“ After the battle of Sédan the wild cries of the citizens of Paris 
went out for the blood of the Emperor; but at Appomattox, venera- 
tion and love only met the eyes of the troops who looked upon their 
commander. I will not trespass upon your time much further. When 
I last saw him the raven hair had turned white. In a small village 
church his reverent head was bowed in prayer. ‘The humblest step was 
that of Robert E. Lee as he entered the portals of the temple erected 
to God. In broken responses he answered to the services of the 
Church. Noble, sincere, and humble in his religion, he showed forth 
his true character in laying aside his sword to educate the youth of 
his country. Never did he appear more noble than at that time. He 
is now gone, and rests in peace, and has crossed that mysterious 
stream that Stonewall Jackson saw with inspired eyes when he asked 
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that he might be permitted to take his troops across the river and 
forever rest beneath the shadows of the trees.” 


After a few remarks from Hon. D. Y. Lyttle the meeting adjourned. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


A meeting was held at Augusta on October the 18th, at the City 
Hall. The preamble and resolutions adopted were as follows :— 

“WHEREAS, This day, throughout all this Southern land, sorrow, 
many-tongued, is ascending to Heaven for the death of Robert E. 
Lee, and communities everywhere are honoring themselves in striving 
to do honor to that great name ; and we, the people of Augusta, who 
were not laggards in upholding his glorious banner while it floated to 
the breeze, would swell the general lamentation of his departure :— 

“ Therefore be it Resolved, 1st, That no people in the tide of time 
has been bereaved as we are bereaved ; for no other people has had 
such a man to lose. Greece, rich in heroes ; Rome, prolific mother 
of great citizens, so that the name of Roman is the synonym of all 
that is noblest in citizenship,—had no man coming up to the full 
measure of this great departed. On scores of battle-fields, consum- 
mate commander ; everywhere, bravest soldier ; in failure, sublimest 
hero ; in disbanding his army, most pathetic of writers ; in persecu- 
tion, most patient of power’s victims ; in private life, purest of men,— 
he was such that all Christendom with one consent named him Great. 
We, recalling that so also mankind have styled Alexander, Cesar, 
Frederick, and Napoleon, and beholding in the Confederate leader 
qualities higher and better than theirs, find that language poor indeed 
which only enables us to call him ‘great’—him standing among the 
great of all ages pre-eminent. 

“2d. Resolved, That our admiration of the man is not the partial 
judgment of his adherents only ; but so clear stand his greatness and 
his goodness, that even the bitterest of foes has not ventured to 
asperse him. While the air has been filled with calumnies and 
revilings of his cause, none have been aimed at him. If there are 
spirits so base that they cannot discover and reverence his greatness 
and his goodness, they have at least shrunk from encountering the 
certain indignation of mankind. This day, disfranchised by stupid 
power as he was ; branded, as he was in the perverted vocabulary of 
usurpers as rebel and traitor,— his death has even in distant lands 
moved more tongues and stirred more hearts than the siege of a 
mighty city and the triumphs of a great king. 

“3d. Resolved, ‘That while he died far too soon for his country, he 
had lived long enough for his fame. This was complete, and the 
future could unfold nothing to add to it. In this age of startling 
changes, imagination might have pictured him, even in the years which 
he yet lacked of the allotted period of human life, once more at the 
head of devoted armies and the conqueror of glorious fields ; but 
none could have been more glorious than those he had already won. 
Wrong, too, might again have triumphed over Right, and he have 
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borne defeat with sublimest resignation ; but this he had already done 
at Appomattox. Unrelenting hate to his lost cause might have again 
consigned him to the walks of private life, and he have become an 
exemplar of all the virtues of a private station; but this he had 
already been in the shades of Lexington. The contingencies of the 
future could only have revealed him greatest soldier, sublimest hero, 
best of men; and he was already all of these. The years to come 
were barren of anything which could add to his perfect name and 
fame. He had nothing to lose ; but, alas! we, his people, everything 
by his departure from this world, which was unworthy of him, to that 
other where the good and the pure of all ages will welcome him. 
Thithér follow him the undying love of every true Southern man and 
woman, and the admiration of all the world.” . 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL A. R. WRIGHT. 


“ Mr. Chairman :—I rise simply to move the adoption of the reso- 
lutions which have just been read to the meeting by Major Cumming. 
You have heard, and the people here assembled have heard, these 
resolutions. They are truthful, eloquent, and expressive. Although 
announced as a speaker on this sad occasion, I had determined to 
forego any such attempt ; but an allusion, a passing reference to one 
of the sublime virtues of the illustrious dead, made in the resolu- 
tions which have just been read in your hearing, has induced me to 
add a word or two. Your resolutions speak of General Lee’s patience 
under the persecutions of power. It was this virtue which ennobled 
the character, as it was one of the most prominent traits in the life of 
him for whose death a whole nation, grief-stricken, mourns, and to pay 
a tribute to the memory of whom this multitude has assembled here 
this morning. While General Lee was all, and more than has been 
said of him—the great General, the true Christian, and the valiant 
soldier,—there was another character in which he appeared more con- 
spicuously than in any of the rest—the quiet dignity with which he 
encountered defeat, and the patience with which he met the persecu- 
tion of malignant power. We may search the pages of all history, 
both sacred and profane, and there seems to be but one character 
who possessed in so large a degree this remarkable trait. Take 
General Lee’s whole life and examine it; observe his skill and 
courage as a soldier, his patriotism and his fidelity to principle, the 
purity of his private life, and then remember the disasters which he 
faced and the persecutions to which he was subjected, and it would 
seem that zo one ever endured so much —not even David, the sweet 
singer of Israel. Job has been handed down to posterity by the pages 
of sacred history as the embodiment of patience, as the man who, 
overwhelmed with the most numerous and bitter afflictions, never lost 
his fortitude, and who endured every fresh trial with uncomplaining 
resignation ; but it seems to me that even Job displayed not the 
patience of our own loved hero; for while Job suffered much, he 
endured less than General Lee. Job was compelled to lose his 
children, his friends, and his property, but he was never required to 
give up country ; General Lee was, and, with more than the persecu- 
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cutions of Job, he stands revealed to the world the truest and the 
most sublime hero whom the ages have produced. To a patriot like 
Lee the loss of country was the greatest evil which could be expe- 
rienced, and it was this last blow which has caused us to assemble 
here to-day to mourn his departure. He lost friends and kindred and 
property in the struggle, and yet, according to the news which the 
telegraph brought us this morning, it was the loss of his cause which 
finally sundered the heart-strings of the hero and drew him from earth 
to Heaven. Yes, the weight of this great sorrow which first fell upon 
him under the fatal apple-tree at Appomattox, has dwelt with him, 
growing heavier and more unendurable with each succeeding year, from 
that time until last Wednesday morn when the soul of Lee passed away. 

“ As I said before, Mr. Chairman, I only rose to move the adoption 
of the resolutions ; and if I have said more than I ought to have said, 
it is because I knew the illustrious dead, because I loved him, and 
because I mourn his loss.” 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE HILLIARD. 


“Tt is proper that the people should pay a public tribute to the 
memory of a great man when he dies. Not a ruler, not one who 
merely holds a great public position, but a great man, one who has 
served his day and generation. It cannot benefit the dead, but it is 
eminently profitable to the living. The consciousness than when we 
cease to live our memory will be cherished, is a noble incentive to 
live well. This great popular demonstration is due to Gen. Lee’s 
life and character. It is not ordered by the Government — the Govern- 
ment ignored him; but is rendered as a spontaneous tribute to the 
memory of an illustrious man — good, true, and great. He held no 
place in the Government, and since the war has had no military rank ; 
but he was a true man. After all, that is the noblest tribute you can 
pay to any man, to say of him he was a true man. 

“Gen. Lee’s character was eminently American. In Europe they 
have their ideas, their standards of merit, their rewards for great 
exploits. They cover one with decorations ; they give him a great 
place in the government; they make him a Marshal. Wellington 
began his career with humble rank. He was young Wellesley ; he 
rose to be the Duke of Wellington. In our country we have no such 
rewards for great deeds. One must enjoy the patronage of the 
Government, or he must take the fortunes of private life. 

“General Lee was educated at the great Military Academy, West 
Point. He entered the army; was promoted from time to time for 
brilliant services ; in Mexico fought gallantly under the flag of the 
United States ; and was still advancing in his military career in 1861, 
when Virginia became involved in the great contest that then grew up 
between the States. Virginia was his mother ; she called him to her 
side to defend her, and, resigning his commission in the army of the 
United States, not for a moment looking for advancement there, not 
counting the cost, not offering his sword to the service of power, 
nor yet laying it down at the feet of the Government,— he unsheathed 
it and took his stand in defence of the great principles asserted by 
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Virginia in the Revolution, when she contended with Great Britain 
the right of every people to choose their own form of government. 
Lost or won, to him the cause was always the same — it was the cause 
of Constitutional Liberty. He stood by it to the last. What must 
have been the convictions of a man like Gen. Lee, when, mounted on 
the same horse that had borne him in battle, upon which he was 
seated when the lines of battle formed by his own heroic men 
wavered, and he seized the standard to lead the charge; but his 
soldiers rushed to him, and laying their hands on his bridle, said: 
‘General, we cannot fire a gun unless you retire’? What must have 
been his emotions as he rode through his own lines at Appomattox 
to the commander of the opposing army and tendered his sword? 
Search the annals of history, ancient and modern ; consult the lives 
of heroes ; study the examples of greatness recorded in Greece leading 
the way on the triumphs of popular liberty, or in Rome in the best 
days of her imperial rule ; take statesmen, generals, or men of patient 
thought who outwatched the stars in exploring knowledge, and I 
declare to you that I do not find anywhere a sublimer sentiment than 
Gen. Lee uttered when he said, ‘Human virtue ought to be equal to 
human calamity.’ It will live forever. 

“Gen. Lee died at the right time. His sun did not go down in the 
strife of battle, in the midst of the thunder of cannon, dimmed by 
the lurid smoke of war. He survived all this: lived with so much 
dignity ; silent, yet thoughtful ; unseduced by the offers of gain or of 
advancement however tempting ; disdaining to enter into contests for 
small objects, until the broad disk went down behind the Virginia 
hills, shedding its departing lustre not only upon this country but 
upon the whole world. His memory is as much respected in England 
as it is here; and at the North as well as at the South true hearts 
honor it. 

“There is one thing I wish to say before I take my seat. Gen. 
Lee’s fame ought to rest on the true base. He did not draw his 
sword to perpetuate human slavery, whatever may have been his 
opinions in regard to it; he did not seek to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He drew it in defence of Constitutional 
Liberty. That cause is not dead, but will live forever. The result of 
the war established the authority of the United States; the Union 
will stand—let it stand forever. The flag floats over the whole 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; let it increase in lustre, and 
let the power of the Government grow ; still the cause for which Gen. 
Lee struck is not a lost cause. It is conceded that these States must 
continue united under a common government. We do not wish to 
sunder it, nor to disturb it. But the great principle that underlies the 
Government of the United States —the principles that the people 
have a right to choose their own form of government, and to have 
their liberties protected by the provisions of the Constitution—is an 
indestructible principle. You cannot destroy it. Like Milton’s angels, 
it is immortal ; you may wound, but you cannot kill it. It is like the 
volcanic fires that flame in the depths of the earth ; it will yet upheave 
the ocean and the land, and flame up to heaven. 

“Young Emmett said, ‘Let no man write my epitaph until my 
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country is free, and takes her place among the nations of the earth.’ 
But you may write General Lee’s epitaph now. ‘The principle for 
which he fought will survive him. His evening was in perfect harmony 
with his life. He had time to think, to recall the past, to prepare for 
the future. An offer, originating in Georgia, and I believe in this very 
city, was made to him to place an immense sum of money at his 
disposal if he would consent to reside in the city of New York and 
represent Southern commerce. Millions would have flowed to him. 
But he declined. He said, ‘No; I am grateful, but I have a self- 
imposed task which I must accomplish. I have led the young men 
of the South in battle; I have seen many of them fall under my 
standard. I shall devote my life now to training young men to do 
their duty in life.’ And he did. It was beautiful to see him in that 
glorious valley where Lexington stands, the lofty mountains throwing 
their protecting shadows over its quiet home. Gen. Lee’s fame is not 
bounded by the limits of the South, nor by the Continent. I rejoice 
that the South gave him birth ; I rejoice that the South will hold his 
ashes. But his fame belongs to the human race. Washington, too, 
was born in the South and sleeps inthe South. But his great fame is 
not to be appropriated by this country; it is the inheritance of 
mankind. We place the name of Lee by that of Washington. They 
both belong to the world.” 


NEW ORLEANS. 


A meeting was held in the St. Charles Theatre, as the largest 
building in the city. The Hon. W. M. Burwell delivered an eloquent 
address, of which we regret that we have been able to obtain no’ 
report. ‘The meeting was then addressed by the 


Hon. THomas J. SEMMEs. 


“ Ropert E. Lee is dead. The Potomac, overlooked by the home 
of the hero, once dividing contending peoples, but now no longer a 
boundary, conveys to the ocean a nation’s tears. South of the 
Potomac is mourning ; profound grief pervades every heart, lamenta- 
tion is heard from every hearth, for Lee sleeps among the slain whose 
memory is so dear to us. In the language of Moina :— 


‘They were slain for us, 
And their blood flowed out in a rain for us, 
Red, rich, and pure, on the plain for us. 
And years may go, 
But our tears shall flow 
O’er the dead who have died in vain for us.’ 


North of the Potomac not only sympathises with its widowed sister, 
but with respectful homage the brave and generous, clustering around 
the corpse of the great Virginian, with one accord exclaim :— 


‘This earth that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentieman.’ 
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Sympathetic nations, to whom our lamentations have been transmitted 
on the wings of lightning, will with pious jealousy envy our grief, 
because Robert E. Lee was an American. Seven cities claimed the 
honor of having given birth to the great pagan poet ; but all Christian 
nations, while revering America as the mother of Robert E. Lee, will 
claim for the nineteenth century the honor of his birth. There was 
but one Lee, the great Christian captain, and his fame justly belongs 
to Christendom. The nineteenth century has attacked everything — 
it has attacked God, the soul, reason, morals, society, the distinction 
between good and evil. Christianity is vindicated by the virtues of 
Lee. He is the most brilliant and cogent argument in favor of a 
system illustrated by such a man; he is the type of the reign of law 
in the moral order — that reign of law which the philosophic Duke of 
Argyll has so recently and so ably discussed as pervading the natural 
as well as the supernatural world. One of the chief characteristics 
of the Christian is duty. Throughout a checkered life the conscien- 
tious performance of duty seems to have been the mainspring of the 
actions of Gen. Lee. In his relations of father, son, husband, soldier, 
citizen, duty shines conspicuous in all his acts. His agency as he 
advanced to more elevated stations attracts more attention, and 
surrounds him with a brighter halo of glory: but he is unchanged ; 
from first to last it is Robert E. Lee. 

“The most momentous act of his life was the selection of sides at 
the commencement of the political troubles which immediately pre- 
ceded the recent conflict. High in military rank, caressed by Gen. 
Scott, courted by those possessed of influence and authority, no 
politician, happy in his domestic relations, and in the enjoyment of 
competent fortune, consisting in the main of property situated on the 
borders of Virginia — nevertheless impelled by a sense of duty, as he 
himself testified before a Congressional committee since the war. 
Gen. Lee determined to risk all and unite his fortunes with those of 
his native State, whose ordinances as one of her citizens he considered 
himself bound to obey. 

“ Having joined the Confederate army, he complained not that he 
was assigned to the obscure duty of constructing coast-defences for 
South Carolina and Georgia, nor that he was subsequently relegated 
to unambitious commands in Western Virginia. The accidental 
circumstance that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was wounded at the 
battle of Seven Pines in May, 1862, placed Lee in command of the 
army of Northern Virginia. As commander of that army he achieved 
world-wide reputation, without giving occasion during a period of 
three years to any complaint on the part of officers, men, or citizens, 
or enemies, that he had been guilty of any act, illegal, oppressive, 
unjust, or inhuman in its character. This is the highest tribute possible 
to the wisdom and virtue of Gen. Lee ; for as a general rule law was 
degraded ; officers, whether justly or unjustly, were constantly the 
subject of complaint and discord, and jealousy prevailed in camp and 
in the Senate-chamber. There was a fraction of our people repre- 
sented by an unavailing minority in Congress, who either felt, or 
professed to feel, a jealousy whose theory was just but whose applica- 
tion at such a time was unsound. They wished to give as little power 
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as possible because they dreaded a military despotism, and thus 
desired to send our armies forth with half a shield and broken swords 
to protect the Government from its enemies, lest if the bucklers were 
entire and the swords perfect they might be tempted in the hey-day of 
victory to smite their employers. But this want of confidence never 
manifested itself toward Gen. Lee, whose conduct satisfied the most 
suspicious that his ambition was not of glory but of the performance 
of duty. The army always felt this: the fact that he sacrificed no 
masses of human beings in desperate charges that he might gather 
laurels from the spot enriched by their gore. A year or more before 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the Confederate forces, 
a bill passed Congress creating that office. It failed to become a 
law, the President having withheld his approval. Lee made no com- 
plaints ; his friends solicited no votes to counteract the veto. When 
a bill for the same purpose was passed at a subsequent period, it was 
whispered about that he could not accept the position. To a commit- 
tee of Virginians who had called on*him to ascertain the truth, his 
reply was that he felt bound to accept any post the duties of which 
his country believed him competent to perform. After the battle of 
Gettysburg he tendered his resignation to President Davis, because he 
was apprehensive his failure, the responsibility for which he did not 
pretend to throw on his troops or officers, would produce distrust of 
his abilities and destroy his usefulness. I am informed the President, 
in a beautiful and touching letter, declined to listen to such a proposi- 
tion. During the whole period of the war he steadily declined all 
presents, and when on one occasion a gentleman sent him several 
dozen of wine, he turned it over to the hospitals in Richmond, saying 
the wounded and sick needed it more than he. He was extremely 
simple and unostentatious in his habits, and shared with his soldiers 
their privations as well as their dangers. Toward the close of the 
war, meat was very scarce within the Confederate lines in the neighbor- 
hood of the contending armies. An aide of the President having 
occasion to visit Gen. Lee on official business in the field, was invited 
to dinner. The meal spread on the table consisted of corn-bread and 
a small piece of bacon buried in a large dish of greens. The quick- 
eyed aide discovered that none of the company, which was composed 
of the General’s personal staff, partook of the meat, though requested 
to do so in the most urbane manner by the General, who presided ; 
he, therefore, also declined, and noticed that the meat was carried off 
untouched. After the meal was over, he inquired of one of the officers 
present what was the reason for this extraordinary conduct. His reply 
was, ‘We had borrowed the meat for the occasion and promised to 
return it.’ 

“ Duty alone induced this great soldier to submit to such privation, 
for the slightest intimation given to friends in Richmond would have 
filled his tent with all the luxuries that blockade-runners and specula- 
tors had introduced for the favored few able to purchase. 

“This performance of duty was accompanied by no harsh manner 
or cynical expressions ; for the man whose soul is ennobled by true 
heroism, possesses a heart as tender as it is firm. His calmness 
under the most trying circumstances, and his uniform sweetness of 
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manner, were almost poetical. They manifested ‘the most sustained 
tenderness of soul that ever caressed the chords of a lyre.’ In council 
he was temperate and patient, and his words fell softly and evenly as 
snow-flakes, like the sentences that fell from the lips of Ulysses. 

“On the termination of the war, his conduct until his death has 
challenged the admiration of friends and foes ; he honestly acquiesced 
in the inevitable result of the struggle ; no discontent, sourness, or 
complaint has marred his tranquil life at Washington College, where 
death found him at his post of duty, engaged in fitting the young men 
of his country, by proper discipline and education, for the performance 
of the varied duties of life. It is somewhat singular that both Lee 
and his great lieutenant, Jackson, should in their last moments have 
referred to Hill. It is reported that Gen. Lee said, ‘ Let my tent be 
struck ; send for Hill ;’ while the lamented Jackson in his delirium 
cried out, ‘Let A. P. Hill prepare for action; march the infantry 
rapidly to the front. Let us cross over the river and rest under the 
shade of the trees.’ Both heroes died with commands for military 
movements on their lips ; both the noblest specimens of the Christian 
soldier produced by any country or any age ; both now rest under the 
shade of the trees of Heaven.” 


Rev. Dr. PALMER 


Then spoke as follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen :— 1 should have been better pleased had I 
been permitted to sit a simple listener to the eloquent tribute paid to 
the immortal chieftain who now reposes in death, by the speaker who 
has just taken his seat. The nature of my calling so far separates 
me from public life that I am scarcely competent for the office of 
alluding to the elements which naturally gather around his career. 
When informed that other artists would draw the picture of the warrior 
and the hero, I yielded a cheerful compliance, in the belief that 
nothing was left but to describe the Christian and the man. You are 
entirely familiar with the early life of him over whose grave you this 
night shed tears ; with his grave and sedate boyhood giving promise 
of the reserved force of mature manhood ; with his academic career 
at West Point, where he received the highest honors of a class brilliant 
with such names as Gen. Joseph E. Johnston ; his seizure of the highest 
honors of a long apprenticeship in that institution, and his abrupt 
ascension in the Mexican war from obscurity to fame —all are too 
firmly stamped in the minds of his admirers to require even an allusion. 
You are too familiar to need a repetition from my lips of that great 
mental and spiritual struggle passed, not one night, but many, when 
abandoning the service in which he had gathered so much of honor 
and reputation, he determined to lay his heart upon the altar of his 
native State, and swear to live or die in her defence. 

“Tt would be a somewhat singular subject of speculation to discover 
how it is that national character so often remarkably expresses itself 
in single individuals who are born as representatives of a class. It is 
wonderful, for it has been the remark of ages, how the great are born 
in clusters ; sometimes, indeed, one star shining with solitary splendor 
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in the firmament above, but generally gathered in grand constellations, 
filling the sky with glory. What is that combination of influences, 
partly physical, partly intellectual, but somewhat more moral, which 
should make a particular country productive of men great over all 
others on earth and to all ages of time? Ancient Greece, with her 
indented coast, inviting to maritime adventures, from her earliest 
period was the mother of heroes in war, of poets in song, of sculptors 
and artists, and stands up after the lapse of centuries the educator of 
mankind, living in the grandeur of her works and in the immortal 
productions of minds which modern civilisation with all its cultivation 
and refinement and science never surpassed and scarcely equalled. 
And why in the three hundred years of American history it should be 
given to the Old Dominion to be the grand Mother not only of States, 
but of the men by whom States and empires are formed, it might be 
curious were it possible for us to inquire. Unquestionably, Mr. 
President, there is in this problem the element of race ; for he is blind 
to all the truths of history, to all the revelations of the past, who does 
not recognise a select race as we recognise a select individual of a 
race, to make all history ; but pretermitting all speculation of that 
sort, when Virginia unfolds the scroll of her immortal sons — not 
because illustrious men did not precede him gathering in constellations 
and clusters, but because the name shines out through those constella- 
tions and clusters in all its peerless grandeur—we read the name of 
George Washington. And then, Mr. President, after the interval of 
three-quarters of a century, when your jealous eye has ranged down 
the record and traced the names that history will never let die, you 
come to the name— the only name in all the annals of history that 
can be named in the perilous connection—of Robert E. Lee, the 
second Washington. Well may old Virginia be proud of her twin sons! 
born almost a century apart, but shining like those binary stars which 
open their glory and shed their splendor on the darkness of the world. 

“Sir, it is not an artifice of rhetoric which suggests this parallel 
between two great names in American history ; for the suggestion 
springs spontaneously to every mind, and men scarcely speak of Lee 
without thinking of a mysterious connection that binds the two together. 
They were alike in the presage of their early history —the history of their 
boyhood. Both earnest, grave, studious ; both alike in that peculiar 
purity which belongs only to a noble boy, and which makes him a 
brave and noble man, filling the page of a history spotless until closed 
in death ; alike in that commanding presence which seems to be the 
signature of Heaven sometimes placed on a great soul when to that 
soul is given a fit dwelling-place ; alike in that noble carriage and 
commanding dignity, exercising a mesmeric influence and a hidden 
power which could not be repressed, upon all who came within its 
charm ; alike in the remarkable combination and symmetry of their 
intellectual attributes, all brought up to the same equal level, no 
faculty of the mind overlapping any other —all so equal, so well 
developed, the judgment, the reason, the memory, the fancy, that you 
are almost disposed to deny them greatness, because no single attribute 
of the mind was projected upon itself, just as objects appear sometimes 
smaller to the eye from the exact symmetry and beauty of their 
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proportions ; alike, above all, in that soul-greatness, that Christian 
virtue to which so beautiful a tribute has been rendered by my friend 
whose high privilege it was to be a compeer and comrade with the 
immortal dead, although in another department and sphere ; and yet 
alike, Mr. President, in their external fortune, so strangely dissimilar 
— the one the representative and the agent of a stupendous revolution 
which it pleased Heaven to bless and give birth to one of the mightiest 
nations on the globe; the other the representative and agent of a 
similar revolution, upon which it pleased high Heaven to throw the 
darkness of its frown ; so that, bearing upon his generous heart the 
weight of this crushed cause, he was at length overwhelmed ; and the 
nation whom he led in battle gathers with spontaneity of grief over 
all this land which is plowed with graves and reddened with blood, 
and the tears of a widowed nation in her bereavement are shed over 
his honored grave. 

“But these crude suggestions which fall almost impromptu from 
my lips, suggest that which I desire to offer before this audience to- 
night. I ‘accept Robert E. Lee as the true type of the American 
man and the Southern gentleman. A brilliant English writer has 
well remarked, with a touch of sound philosophy, that when a nation 
has rushed upon its fate, the whole force of the national life will 
sometimes shoot up in one grand character, like the aloe which 
blooms at the end of a hundred years, shooting up in one single spike 
of glory and then expires. And wherever philosophy, refinement, 
and culture have gone upon the globe, it is possible to place the 
finger upon individual men who are the exemplars of a nation’s 
character, those typical forms under which others less noble, less 
expanded, have manifested themselves. That gentle, that perfect 
moderation, that self-command which enabled ‘him to be so self- 
possessed amidst the most trying difficulties of his public career, a 
refinement almost such as that which marks the character of the 
purest woman, were blended in him with that massive strength, that 
mighty endurance, that consistency and power which gave him and 
the people whom he led such momentum under the disadvantages of 
the struggle through which he passed. Born from the general level 
of American society, blood of a noble ancestry flowed in his veins, 
and he was a type of the race from which he sprang. Such was the 
grandeur and urbaneness of his manner, the dignity and majesty of 
his carriage, that his only peer in social life could be found in courts 
and among those educated amidst the refinements of courts and 
thrones. In that regard there was something beautiful and appropriate 
that he should become in the later years of his life the educator of 
the young. Sir, it is a cause for mourning before high Heaven to-night 
that he was not spared thirty years to educate a generation for the 
time that is to come; for as in the days when the red banner streamed 
over the land the South sent her sons to fight under his flag and 
beneath the wave of his sword, these sons have been sent again to sit 
at his feet when he was the disciple of the Muses and the teacher 
of philosophy. Oh that he might have brought his more than regal 
character, his majestic fame, all his intellectual and moral endowments, 
to the task of fitting those that should come in the crisis of the future 
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to take the mantle that had fallen from his shoulders and bear it to 
the generations that are unborn! 

“Gen. Lee I accept as the representative of his people, and of 
the temper with which this whole Southland entered into that 
gigantic, that prolonged and that disastrous struggle which has closed, 
but closed as to us in grief. Sir, they wrong us who say that the 
South was ever impatient to rupture the bonds of the American Union. 
The war of 1776, which, Sir, has no more yet a written history than 
has the war of 1861 to 1865, tells us that it was this Southland that 
wrought the revolution of 1776. We were the heirs of all the glory 
of that immortal struggle. It was purchased with our blood, with the 
blood of our fathers, which yet flows in these veins, and which we 
desire to transmit, pure and consecrated, to the sons that are born to 
our loins. The traditions of the past sixty years were a portion of our 
heritage, and it never was easy for any great heart and reflective mind 
even to seem to part with that heritage to enter upon the perilous 
effort of establishing a new nationality. 

“Mr. President, it was my privilege once to be thrilled in a short 
speech, uttered by one of the noblest names clustering upon the roll of 
South Carolina ; for, Sir, South Carolina was Virginia’s sister, and 
South Carolina stood by Virginia in the old struggle, as Virginia stood 
by South Carolina in the new, and the little State, small as Greece, 
barren in resources but great only in the grandeur of the men, in their 
gigantic proportions, whom she, like Virginia, was permitted to 
produce —I heard, Sir, one of South Carolina’s noblest sons speak 
once thus :— I walked through the Tower of London, that grand re- 
pository where are gathered thé memorials of England’s martial 
prowess ; and when the guide, in the pride of his English heart, pointed 
to the spoils of war collected through centuries of the past, said this 
speaker, lifting himself upon tip-toe that he might reach to his greatest 
height, I said, ‘ You cannot point to one single trophy from my people, 
or my country, though England engaged in two disastrous wars with 
her.’ Sir, this was the sentiment. We loved every inch of American 
soil, and loved every part of that canvas [pointing to the Stars and 
Stripes above him] which, as a symbol of power and authority, floated 
from the spires and from the mast-head of our vessels ; and it was 
after the anguish of a woman in birth that this land that now lies in 
her sorrow and ruin took upon herself that great peril; but it is all 
emblematised in the regret experienced by him whose praises are upon 
our lips, and who, like the English Nelson, recognised duty engraved 
in letters of light as the only ensign he could follow, and who, tearing 
away from all the associations of his early life, and abandoning the 
reputation gained in the old service, made up his mind to embark in 
the new, and with that modesty and that firmness belonging only to 
the truly great, expressed his willingness to live and die in position 
assigned to him. 

“And I accept this noble chieftain equally as the representative of 
this Southland in the spirit of his retirement from struggle. It could 
not escape any speaker upon this platform to allude to the dignity of 
that retirement ; how from the moment he surrendered he withdrew 
from observation, holding aloof from all political complications, and 
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devoting his entire energies to the great work he had undertaken to 
discharge. In this he represents the true attitude of the South since 
the close of the war—an attitude of quiet submission to the con- 
quering power and of obedience to all exactions ; but without resiling 
from those great principles which were embalmed in the struggle, and 
which, as the convictions of a life-time, no honest mind could release. 

“ All over this land of ours there are men like Lee — not as great, 
not as symmetrical in the development of character, not as grand in 
the proportions which they have reached, but who, like him, are 
sleeping upon memories that are holy as death, and who, amidst all 
reproach, appeal to the future, and to the tribunal of history, when 
she shall render her final verdict in reference to the struggle closed, 
for the vindication of the people embarked in that struggle. We are 
silent, resigned, obedient, and thoughtful, sleepmg upon solemn 
memories, Mr. President ; but as said by the poet-preacher in the 
Good Book, ‘I sleep, but my heart waketh,’ looking upon the future 
that is to come, and powerless in everything except to pray to Almighty 
God who rules the destinies of nations, that those who have the power 
may at least have the grace given them to preserve the constitutional 
principles which we have endeavored to maintain. And, Sir, were it 
my privilege to speak in the hearing of the entire nation, I would utter 
with the profoundest emphasis this pregnant truth: that no people 
ever traversed those moral ideas which underlie its character, its con- 
stitution, its institutions and its laws, that did not in the end perish in 
disaster, in shame and in dishonor. Whatever be the glory, the 
material civilisation, of which such-a nation may boast, it still holds 
true that the truth is immortal, and that ideas rule the world. 

“And now I have but a single word to say, and that is that the 
grave of this noble hero is bedewed with the most tender and sacred 
tears ever shed upon a human tomb. I was thinking in my study this 
afternoon, striving to strike out something I might utter on this 
platform, and this parallel between the first Washington and the second 
occurred tome. I asked my own heart the question, would you not 
accept the fame and the glory and the career of Robert E. Lee just 
as soon as accept the glory and career of the immortal man who was 
his predecessor? Sir, there is a pathos in fallen fortunes which stirs 
the sensibilities and touches the very fountain of human feeling. I 
am not sure that at this moment Napoleon, the enforced guest of the 
Prussian King, is not grander than when he ascended the throne of 
France. There is a grandeur in misfortune when that misfortune is 
borne by a noble heart, with the strength of will to endure, and 
endure without complaining or breaking. Perhaps I slip easily into 
this train of remarks, for it is my peculiar office to speak of that 
chastening with which a gracious Providence visits men on this earth, 
and by which he prepares them for heaven hereafter ; and what is true 
of individuals in a state of adversity is true of nations when clothed 
in sorrow. Sir, the men in these galleries that once wore the gray are 
here fo-night that they may bend the knee in reverence at the grave of 
him whose voice and hand they obeyed amidst the storms of battle: 
the young widow, who but as yesterday leant upon the arm of her 
soldier husband, but now clasps wildly to her breast the young child 
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that never beheld its father’s face, comes here to shed her tears over 
this grave to-night ; and the aged matron, with the tears streaming 
from her eyes as she recalls her unforgotten dead, lying on the plains 
of Gettysburg, or the heights of Fredericksburg, now, to-night, joins 
in our dirge over him who was that son’s chieftain and counsellor and 
friend. A whole nation has risen up in the spontaneity of its grief to 
render the tribute of its love. Sir, there is a unity in the grapes when 
they grow together in the clusters upon the vine, and holding the bunch 
in your hand you speak of it as one ; but there is another unity when 
you throw these grapes into the wine-press, and the feet of those that 
bruise these grapes, trample them almost profanely beneath their feet 
together in the communion of pure wine: and such is the union and 
communion of hearts that have been fused by tribulation and sorrow, 
and that meet together in the true feeling of an honest grief to express 
the homage of their affection, as well as to render a tribute of praise 
to him upon whose face we shall never look until on that immortal day 
we shall behold it transfigured before the Throne of God.” 


The meeting then adopted the following preamble and resolutions : 

“WHEREAS, like orphans at the grave of a parent untimely snatched 
away, our hearts have lingered and brooded, with a grief that no 
cunning of speech could interpret, over the thought that Robert 
Edmund Lee exists no more, in bodily life, in sensible form, in visible 
presence, for our love and veneration, for our edification and guidance, 
for our comfort and solace ; and, 

“WHEREAS, we have invoked all mute funeral emblems to aid us 
with their utmost eloquence of woe, and we cannot content ourselves 
with contemplating, from the depth and the gloom of our bereavement, 
the exalted and radiant virtues of the dead,— 

“ Resolved, That we, the people of New Orleans, have come together 
under one common impulse to render united homage to the memory 
which holds mastery in our minds, whether we turn with bitter regard 
to the past or with prayerful and chastened aspirations to the future. 

“ Resolved, That as Louisianians, as Southerners, as Americans, we 
proudly claim our share in the fame of Lee as an inheritance rightfully 
belonging to us, and endowed with which we shall piously cherish, 
though all calamities should rain upon us, true poverty — the poverty 
indeed that abases and starves the spirit— can never approach us with 
its noisome breath and withering look. 

“ Resolved, That it is infinitely more bitter to have to mourn the 
loss of our Lee, than not to have learned to prize him as the noblest 
gift which could have been allotted to a people and an epoch ; a grand 
man, rounded to the symmetry of equal moral and intellectual powers, 
graces, and accomplishments ; a man whose masterly and heroic 
energy left nothing undone in defending a just cause while there was 
a possibility of striking for it a rational and hopeful blow, and whose 
sublime resignation when the last blow was struck in vain, and when 
human virtue was challenged to match itself with the consummation 
of human adversity, taught wiser, more convincing, more reassuring, 
more soul-sustaining lessons than were to be found in all the philo- 
sophies of all books. 
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“ Resolved, That worthily to show our veneration for this majestic 
and beautiful character, we must revolve it habitually in our thoughts, 
and try to appropriate it to the purification and elevation of our lives, 
and so educate our children that they shall, if possible, grow up into 
its likeness. 

“ Resolved, That while it is honorable for a people to deeply lament 
the death of sueh a man, it would be glorious for a generation to 
mould itself after his model; for it would be a generation fraught 
with all high manly qualities, tempered with all gentle and Christian 
virtues ; for truth, love, goodness, health, strength would be with it, 
and consequently victory, liberty, majesty, and beauty. 

“ Resolved, That we would hail the erection of the proposed monu- 
ment as well adapted to the purpose of preserving this admirable and 
most precious memory as a vital and beneficent influence for all time 
to come, and we will therefore cordially aid in promoting the Lee 
Monument which has just been inaugurated.” 


ATLANTA, GA. 


s A crowded meeting assembled in this city on October 15th. After 
an impressive prayer from the Rev. Dr. Brantly, the meeting was 
addressed by 


Gen. JoHN B. Gorpon. 


“ My Friends :—We have met to weep, to mingle our tears, and 
give vent to our bursting hearts. The sorrowing South, already clad 
in mourners’ weeds, bows her head afresh to-day in a heart-stricken 
orphanage ; and if I could have been permitted to indulge the sensi- 
bilities of my heart, I would have fled this most honorable task, and 
in solitude and silence have wept the loss of the great and good man 
whose death we so deplore. I loved General Lee; for it was my 
proud privilege to know him well. I love him with a profound and 
all-filial love, with a sincere and unfaded affection. I say I would 
have retired from this flattering task which your kindness has imposed, 
but remembering that his words, his deeds, his great example has 
taught us that duty was the most commanding obligation, I yield this 
morning to your wishes. 

“We have met to honor General Lee, to honor him dead whom we 
loved while living. Honor General Lee! How utterly vain, what a 
mockery of language do these words seem! Honor Lee! Why, my 
countrymen, his deeds have honored him! The very trump of fame 
itself is proud to honor him! Europe and the civilised world have 
united to honor him supremely, and history itself has caught the echo 
and made it immortal. Honor Lee! Why, sir, as the sad news of 
his death is with the speed of thought communicated to the world, it 
will carry a pang even to the hearts of marshals and of monarchs ; 
and I can easily fancy that amidst the din and clash and carnage of 
war, the cannon itself, in mute pause at the whispering news, will 
briefly cease its roar around the walls of Paris. The task is not 
without pain, while yet his manly frame lies stretched upon his bier, 
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to attempt to analyse the elements that made him truly great. It has 
been my fortune in life from circumstances to have come in contact 
with some whom the world pronounced great—some of the earth’s 
celebrated and distinguished ; but I declare it here to-day, that of 
any mortal man whom it has ever been my privilege to approach, he 
was the greatest; and I assert here, that grand as might be your 
conceptions of the man before, he arose in incompayable majesty on 
more familiar acquaintance. This can be affirmed of few men who 
have ever lived or died, and of no other man whom it has ever been 
my fortune to approach. Like Niagara, the more you gaze the more 
its grandeur grows upon you, the more its majesty expanded and filled 
your spirit with a full satisfaction that left a perfect delight without 
the slightest feeling of oppression. Grandly majestic and dignified 
in all his deportment, he was genial as the sunlight of this beautiful 
day, and not a ray of that cordial, social intercourse but brought 
warmth to the heart as it did light to the understanding. 

“But as one of the great Captains will General Lee first pass review 
and inspection before the criticism of history. We will not compare 
him with Washington. The mind will halt instinctively at the com- 
parison of two such men, so equally and gloriously great. But with 
modest, yet calm and unflinching confidence we place him by the side 
of the Marlboroughs and Wellingtons who take high niches in the 
pantheon of immortality. Let us dwell for a moment, my friends, on 
this thought. Marlborough never met defeat, it is true. Victory 
marked every step of his triumphant march ; but when, where, and 
whom did Marlborough fight? The ambitious and vain but able 
Louis xiv. But he had already exhausted the resources of his kingdom 
before Marlborough stepped upon the stage. The great Marshals 
Turenne and Condé were no more, and Luxembourg the beloved had 
vanished from the scene. Marlborough, pre-eminently great as he 
certainly was, nevertheless led the combined forces of England and of 
Holland, in the freshness of their strength and the fulness of their 
financial ability, against prostrate France, with a treasury depleted, a 
people worn out, discouraged and dejected. But let us turn to another 
comparison. The great Von Moltke, who now rides upon the whirl- 
wind and commands the storm of Prussian invasion, has recently 
declared that General Lee, in all respects, was fully the equal of 
Wellington, and you may the better appreciate this admission when you 
remember that Wellington was the benefactor of Prussia, and probably 
Von Moltke’s special idol. But let us examine the arguments ourselves. 
France was already prostrate when Wellington met Napoleon. That 
great Emperor had seemed to make war upon the very elements 
themselves, to have contended with nature, and to have almost 
defeated Providence himself. The enemies of the North, more 
savage than Goth or Vandal, mounting the swift gales of a Russian 
winter, had carried death, desolation, and ruin to the very gates of 
Paris. Wellington fought at Waterloo a bleeding and broken nation — 
a nation electrified, it is true, to almost superhuman energy by the 
genius of Napoleon, but a nation prostrate and bleeding nevertheless. 
Compare this, my friends, the condition of France and the condition 
of the United States, in the freshness of her strength, in the luxuriance 
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of her resources, in the lustyhood of her gigantic youth. Tell me 
whether to place the chaplet of military superiority with him, or with 
Marlborough, or Wellington? Even the greatest of Captains, in his 
Italian campaigns, flashing fame in lightning splendor over the world, 
even Bonaparte met and crushed in battle but three or four, I think, 
Austrian armies; while our Lee, with one army badly equipped, in 
time incredibly short, met and hurled back in broken and shattered 
fragments five of the greatest prepared and most magnificently ap- 
pointed invasions. Yea, more! He discrowned, in rapid succession, 
one after another of the United States’ most accomplished and admir- 
able commanders. 

“Lee was never really defeated. Lee could not be defeated! Over 
powered, foiled in his efforts, he might be; but never defeated until 
the props which supported him gave way. Never until the platform 
sank beneath him did any enemy ever dare pursue. On that melan- 
choly occasion, the downfall of the Confederacy, no Leipsic, no 
Waterloo, no Sédan can ever be recorded. 

“General Lee is known to the world as a military man ; but it is 
easy to divine from his history how mindful of all just authority, how 
observant of all constitutional restriction would have been his career 
as a civilian. When near the conclusion of the war, darkness was 
thickening about the falling fortunes of the Confederacy, when its 
very life was in the sword of Lee, it was my proud privilege to know 
with a special admiration, the modest demeanor, the manly decorum, 
respectful homage which marked all his dealings with the constituted 
authorities of his country. Clothed with all power, he hid its very 
symbol behind a genial modesty, and refused ever to exert it save 
in obedience to law. And even in his triumphant entry into the terri- 
tory of the enemy, so regardful was he of civilised warfare, that the 
observance of his general orders as to private property and private 
rights left the line of his march marked and marred by no devastated 
fields, charred ruins or desolated homes. But it is in his private 
character, or rather I should say his personal emotion and virtue, 
which his countrymen will most delight to consider and dwell upon. 
His magnanimity transcending all historic precedent, seemed to form 
a new chapter in the book of humanity. Witness that letter to 
Jackson, after his wounds at Chancellorsville, in which he said :—‘I 
am praying for you with more fervor than I have ever prayed for 
myself ;’ and that other, more disinterested and pathetic :—‘ I could, for 
the good of my country, wish that the wounds which you have received 
had been inflicted upon my own body ;’ or that of the latter message, 
saying to General Jackson that ‘his wounds were not so severe as 
mine, for he loses but his left arm, while I, in my loss, lost my right ;’ 
or that other expression of unequalled magnanimity which enabled 
him to ascribe the glory of their joint victory to the sole credit of the 
dying hero. Did I say unequalled? Yes, that was an avowal of 
unequalled magnanimity, until it met its parallel in his own grander 
self-negation in assuming the sole responsibility for the defeat at 
Gettysburg. Aye, my countrymen, Alexander had his Arbela, Cesar 
his Pharsalia, Napoleon Austerlitz ; but it was reserved for Lee to 
grow grander and more illustrious in defeat than even in victory — 
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communion of hearts that have been fused by tribulation and sorrow, 
ind that meet together in the true feeling of an honest grief to express 
the homage of their affection, as well as to render a tribute of praise 
to him upon whose face we shall never look until on that immortal day 
we shall behold it transfigured before the Throne of God.” 


I'he meeting then adopted the following preamble and resolutions : 

““WuereEas, like orphans at the grave of a parent untimely snatched 
away, our hearts have lingered and brooded, with a grief that no 
cunning of speech could interpret, over the thought that Robert 
Edmund Lee exists no more, in bodily life, in sensible form, in visible 
presence, for our love and veneration, for our edification and guidance, 
for our comfort and solace ; and, 

“WHEREAS, we have invoked all mute funeral emblems to aid us 
with their utmost eloquence of woe, and we cannot content ourselves 
with contemplating, from the depth and the gloom of our bereavement, 
the exalted and radiant virtues of the dead,— 

“ Resolved, ‘That we, the people of New Orleans, have come together 
under one common impulse to render united homage to the memory 
which holds mastery in our minds, whether we turn with bitter regard 
to the past or with prayerful and chastened aspirations to the future. 

“ Resolved, That as Louisianians, as Southerners, as Americans, we 
proudly claim our share in the fame of Lee as an inheritance rightfully 
belonging to us, and endowed with which we shall piously cherish, 
though all calamities should rain upon us, true poverty — the poverty 
indeed that abases and starves the spirit— can never approach us with 
its noisome breath and withering look. 

“ Resolved, ‘That it is infinitely more bitter to have to mourn the 
loss of our Lee, than not to have learned to prize him as the noblest 
gift which could have been allotted to a people and an epoch ; a grand 
man, rounded to the symmetry of equal moral and intellectual powers, 
graces, and accomplishments ; a man whose masterly and heroic 
energy left nothing undone in defending a just cause while there was 
a possibility of striking for it a rational and hopeful blow, and whose 
sublime resignation when the last blow was struck in vain, and when 
human virtue was challenged to match itself with the consummation 
of human adversity, taught wiser, more convincing, more reassuring, 
more soul-sustaining lessons than were to be found in all the philo- 
sophies of all books. 
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“ Resolved, That worthily to show our veneration for this majestic 
and beautiful character, we must revolve it habitually in our thoughts, 
and try to appropriate it to the purification and elevation of our lives, 
and so educate our children that they shall, if possible, grow up int 
its likeness. 

“ Resolved, That while it is honorable for a people to deeply lament 
the death of sueh a man, it would be glorious for a generation 
mould itself after his model ; for it would be a generation fraught 
with all high manly qualities, tempered with all gentle and Christian 
virtues ; for truth, love, goodness, health, strength would be with it, 
and consequently victory, liberty, majesty, and beauty. 

“ Resolved, That we would hail the erection of the proposed monu- 
ment as well adapted to the purpose of preserving this admirable and 
most precious memory as a vital and beneficent influence for all time 
to come, and we will therefore cordially aid in promoting the Lee 
Monument which has just been inaugurated.” 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A crowded meeting assembled in this city on October 15th. After 
an impressive prayer from the Rev. Dr. Brantly, the meeting was 
addressed by 


GEN. JOHN B. GorpDon. 


“ My Friends :— We have met to weep, to mingle our tears, and 
give vent to our bursting hearts. The sorrowing South, already clad 
in mourners’ weeds, bows her head afresh to-day in a heart-stricken 
orphanage ; and if I could have been permitted to indulge the sensi- 
bilities of my heart, I would have fled this most honorable task, and 
in solitude and silence have wept the loss of the great and good man 
whose death we so deplore. I loved General Lee; for it was my 
proud privilege to know him well. I love him with a profound and 
all-filial love, with a sincere and unfaded affection. I say I would 
have retired from this flattering task which your kindness has imposed, 
but remembering that his words, his deeds, his great example has 
taught us that duty was the most commanding obligation, I yield this 
morning to your wishes. 

“We have met to honor General Lee. to honor him dead whom we 
loved while living. Honor General Lee! How utterly vain, what a 
mockery of language do these words seem! Honor Lee! Why, my 
countrymen, his deeds have honored him! The very trump of fame 
itself is proud to honor him! Europe and the civilised world have 
united to honor him supremely, and history itself has caught the echo 
and made it immortal. Honor Lee! Why, sir, as the sad news of 
his death is with the speed of thought communicated to the world, i 
will carry a pang even to the hearts of marshals and of monarchs ; 
and I can easily fancy that amidst the din and clash and carnage of 
war, the cannon itself, in mute pause at the whispering news, will 
briefly cease its roar around the walls of Paris. The task is not 
without pain, while yet his manly frame lies stretched upon his bier, 
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to attempt to analyse the elements that made him truly great. It has 
been my fortune in life from circumstances to have come in contact 
with some whom the world pronounced great—some of the earth’s 
celebrated and distinguished ; but I declare it here to-day, that of 
any mortal man whom it has ever been my privilege to approach, he 
was the greatest; and I assert here, that grand as might be your 
conceptions of the man before, he arose in incompayable majesty on 
more familiar acquaintance. This can be affirmed of few men who 
have ever lived or died, and of no other man whom it has ever been 
my fortune to approach. Like Niagara, the more you gaze the more 
its grandeur grows upon you, the more its majesty expanded and filled 
your spirit with a full satisfaction that left a perfect delight without 
the slightest feeling of oppression. Grandly majestic and dignified 
in all his deportment, he was genial as the sunlight of this beautiful 
day, and not a ray of that cordial, social intercourse but brought 
warmth to the heart as it did light to the understanding. 

“But as one of the great Captains will General Lee first pass review 
and inspection before the criticism of history. We will not compare 
him with Washington. The mind will halt instinctively at the com- 
parison of two such men, so equally and gloriously great. But with 
modest, yet calm and unflinching confidence we place him by the side 
of the Marlboroughs and Wellingtons who take high niches in the 
pantheon of immortality. Let us dwell for a moment, my friends, on 
this thought. Marlborough never met defeat, it is true. Victory 
marked every step of his triumphant march; but when, where, and 
whom did Marlborough fight? The ambitious and vain but able 
Louis x1v. But he had already exhausted the resources of his kingdom 
before Marlborough stepped upon the stage. The great Marshals 
Turenne and Condé were no more, and Luxembourg the beloved had 
vanished from the scene. Marlborough, pre-eminently great as he 
certainly was, nevertheless led the combined forces of England and of 
Holland, in the freshness of their strength and the fulness of their 
financial ability, against prostrate France, with a treasury depleted, a 
people worn out, discouraged and dejected. But let us turn to another 
comparison. ‘The great Von Moltke, who now rides upon the whirl- 
wind and commands the storm of Prussian invasion, has recently 
declared that General Lee, in all respects, was fully the equal of 
Wellington, and you may the better appreciate this admission when you 
remember that Wellington was the benefactor of Prussia, and probably 
Von Moltke’s special idol. But let us examine the arguments ourselves. 
France was already prostrate when Wellington met Napoleon. That 
great Emperor had seemed to make war upon the very elements 
themselves, to have contended with nature, and to have almost 
defeated Providence himself. The enemies of the North, more 
savage than Goth or Vandal, mounting the swift gales of a Russian 
winter, had carried death, desolation, and ruin to the very gates of 
Paris. Wellington fought at Waterloo a bleeding and broken nation — 
a nation electrified, it is true, to almost superhuman energy by the 
genius of Napoleon, but a nation prostrate and bleeding nevertheless. 
Compare this, my friends, the condition of France and the condition 
of the United States, in the freshness of her strength, in the luxuriance 
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of her resources, in the lustyhood of her gigantic youth. Tell me 
whether to place the chaplet of military superiority with him, or with 
Marlborough, or Wellington? Even the greatest of Captains, in his 
Italian campaigns, flashing fame in lightning splendor over the world, 
even Bonaparte met and crushed in battle but three or four, I think, 
Austrian armies ; while our Lee, with one army badly equipped, in 
time incredibly short, met and hurled back in broken and shattered 
fragments five of the greatest prepared and most magnificently ap- 
pointed invasions. Yea, more! He discrowned, in rapid succession, 
one after another of the United States’ most accomplished and admir- 
able commanders. 

“Lee was never really defeated. Lee could not be defeated! Over 
powered, foiled in his efforts, he might be; but never defeated until 
the props which supported him gave way. Never until the platform 
sank beneath him did any enemy ever dare pursue. On that melan- 
choly occasion, the downfall of the Confederacy, no Leipsic, no 
Waterloo, no Sédan can ever be recorded. 

“General Lee is known to the world as a military man; but it is 
easy to divine from his history how mindful of all just authority, how 
observant of all constitutional restriction would have been his career 
as a civilian. When near the conclusion of the war, darkness was 
thickening about the falling fortunes of the Confederacy, when its 
very life was in the sword of Lee, it was my proud privilege to know 
with a special admiration, the modest demeanor, the manly decorum, 
respectful homage which marked all his dealings with the constituted 
authorities of his country. Clothed with all power, he hid its very 
symbol behind a genial modesty, and refused ever to exert it save 
in obedience to law. And even in his triumphant entry into the terri- 
tory of the enemy, so regardful was he of civilised warfare, that the 
observance of his general orders as to private property and private 
rights left the line of his march marked and marred by no devastated 
fields, charred ruins or desolated homes. But it is in his private 
character, or rather I should say his personal emotion and virtue, 
which his countrymen will most delight to consider and dwell upon. 
His magnanimity transcending all historic precedent, seemed to form 
a new chapter in the book of humanity. Witness that letter to 
Jackson, after his wounds at Chancellorsville, in which he said :—‘I 
am praying for you with more fervor than I have ever prayed for 
myself ;’ and that other, more disinterested and pathetic :—‘ I could, for 
the good of my country, wish that the wounds which you have received 
had been inflicted upon my own body ;’ or that of the latter message, 
saying to General Jackson that ‘his wounds were not so severe as 
mine, for he loses but his left arm, while I, in my loss, lost my right ;’ 
or that other expression of unequalled magnanimity which enabled 
him to ascribe the glory of their joint victory to the sole credit of the 
dying hero. Did I say unequalled? Yes, that was an avowal of 
unequalled magnanimity, until it met its parallel in his own grander 
self-negation in assuming the sole responsibility for the defeat at 
Gettysburg. Aye, my countrymen, Alexander had his Arbela, Cesar 
his Pharsalia, Napoleon Austerlitz ; but it was reserved for Lee to 
grow grander and more illustrious in defeat than even in victory — 
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grander, because in defeat he showed a spirit greater than in the 
heroism of battles or all the achievements of war, a spirit which 
crowns him with a chaplet grander far than ever mighty conqueror 
wore. 

“T turn me now to that last closing scene at Appomattox, and I 
will draw thence a picture of that man as he laid aside the sword, the 
unrivalled soldier, to become the most exemplary of citizens. 

“T can never forget the deferential homage paid this great citizen 
by even the Federal soldiers, as with uncovered heads they contem- 
plated in mute admiration this now captive hero as he rode through 
theirranks. Impressed forever, daguerrotyped on my heart is that last 
parting scene with that handful of heroes still crowding around him. 
Few indeed were the words then spoken, but the quivering lip and 
the tearful eye told of the love they bore him, in symphonies more 
eloquent than any language can describe. Can I ever forget? No, 
never can I forget the words which fell from his lips as I rode beside 
him amidst the defeated, dejected, and weeping soldiery, when turning 
to me, he said :—‘I could wish that I was numbered among the fallen 
in the last battle ;’ but oh! as he thought of the loss of the cause — 
of the many dead scattered over so many fields, who, sleeping 
neglected, with no Governmental arms to gather up their remains — 
sleeping neglected, isolated, ar4 alone beneath the weeping stars, 
with naught but their soldiers’ blankets about them! Oh! as these 
emotions swept over his great soul, he felt that he would have laid 
him down to rest in the same grave where lay buried the common 
hope of his people. But Providence willed it otherwise. He rests 
now forever, my countrymen, his spirit in the bosom of that Father 
whom he so faithfully served, his body beside the river whose banks 
are forever memorable, and whose waters are vocal with the glories of 
his triumphs. No sound shall ever wake him to martial glory again ; 
no more shall he lead his invincible lines to victory ; no more shall 
we gaze upon him and draw from his quiet demeanor lessons of life. 
But oh! it is a sweet consolation to us, my countrymen, who loved 
him, that no more shall his bright spirit be bowed down to earth with 
the burdens of the people’s wrongs. It is sweet consolation to us 
that his last victory, through faith in his crucified Redeemer, is the 
most transcendently glorious of all his triumphs. At this very hour 
while we mourn here, kind friends are consigning the last that 
remains of our hero to his quiet sleeping-place, surrounded by the 
mountains of his native State— mountains the autumnal glory of 
whose magnificent forests to-day seem but habiliments of mourning. 
In the Valley, the pearly dew-drops seem but tears of sadness upon 
the grasses and flowers. Lethimrest! And now as he has gone from 
us, and as we regard him in all the aspects of his career and character 
and attainments as a great Captain, ranking among the first of any 
age ; as a patriot whose sacrificing devotion to his country ranks 
him with Washington ; as a Christian, like Havelock, recognising his 
duty to his God above every other earthly consideration, with a 
native modesty that refused to appropriate the glory of his own, and 
which surrounds now his entire character and career with a halo of 
unfading light ; with an integrity of life and a sacred regard for truth 
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which no man dare assail; with a fidelity to principle which no 
misfortune could shake,— he must ever stand peerless among men in 
the estimation of Christendom, this representative son of the South, 
Robert E. Lee, of Virginia.” 


RICHMOND, VA. 


A meeting was held on November 3, presided over by Mr. Jefferson 
Davis. Mr. Jefferson Davis delivered an address, of which we regret 
that we have received no complete copy. We give it as reported in 
the Richmond Dispatch. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT DAvIs. 


As Mr. Davis arose to walk to the stand, every person in the house 
rose to his feet, and their followed such a storm of applause as seemed 
to shake the very foundations of the building, while cheer upon cheer 
were echoed from the throats of veterans saluting one whom they 
delighted to honor. 

Mr. Davis spoke at length, and with his accustomed thrilling, 
moving eloquence. We shall not attempt, at the late hour at which 
we write, to give a full report of his address. 

He addressed his hearers as “Soldiers and Sailors of the Con- 
federacy, comrades and friends :— Assembled on this sad occasion, 
with hearts oppressed with the grief that follows the loss of him who 
vas our leader on many a bloody battle-field, a pleasing though 
melancholy spectacle is presented. Hitherto, and in all times, men 
have been honored when successful ; but here is the case of one who 
amid disaster went down to his grave, and those who were his com- 
panions in misfortune have assembled to honor his memory. It is as 
much an honor to you who give as to him who receives ; for above the 
vulgar test of merit, you show yourselves competent to discriminate 
between him who enjoys and he who deserves success. .« 

“Robert E. Lee was my associate and friend in the military academy, 
and we were friends until the hour of his death. | We were associates 
and friends when he was a soldier and I a Congressman ; and asso- 
ciates and friends when he led the armies of the Confederacy and I 
presided in its Cabinet. We passed through many sad scenes together, 
but I cannot remember that there was ever aught but perfect harmony 
between us. If ever there was difference of opinion, it was dissi- 
pated by discussion, and harmony was the result. I repeat, we never 
disagreed ; and I may add that I never in my life saw in him the slightest 
tendency to self-seeking. It was not his to make a record, it was not 
his to shift blame to other shoulders ; but it was his with an eye fixed 
upon the welfare of his country, never faltering to follow the line of 
duty to the end. His was the heart that braved every difficulty ; his 
was the mind that wrought victory out of defeat. 

“He has been charged with ‘want of dash.’ I wish to say that I 
never knew Lee to falter to attempt anything ever man could dare. 
An attempt has also been made to throw a cloud upon his character 
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because he left the army of the United States to join in the struggle 
for the liberty of his State. Without trenching at all upon politics, I 
deem it my duty to say one word in reference to this charge. Virginian 
born, descended from a family illustrious in Virginia’s annals, given 
by Virginia to the service of the United States, he represented her in 
the Military Academy at West Point. He was not educated by the 
Federal Government, but by Virginia; for she paid her full share for 
the support of that institution, and was entitled to demand in return 
the services of her sons. Entering the army of the United States, he 
represented Virginia there also, and nobly. On many a hard-fought 
field Lee was conspicuous, battling for his native State as much as for 
the Union. He came from Mexico crowned with honors, covered by 
brevets, and recognised, young as he was, as one of the ablest of his 
country’s soldiers. And to prove that he was estimated then as such, 
let me tell you that when Lee was a Captain of Engineers stationed in 
Baltimore, the Cuban Junta in New York selected him to be their 
leader in the struggle for the independence of their native country. 
They were anxious to secure his services, and offered him every 
temptation that ambition could desire. He thought the matter over, 
and, I remember, came to Washington to consult me as to what he 
should do ; and when I began to discuss the complications which might 
arise from his acceptance of the trust, he gently rebuked me, saying 
that this was not the line upon which he wished my advice: the simple 
question was, ‘ Whether it was right or not?’ He had been educated 
by the United States, and felt wrong to accept a place in the army of 
a foreign Power. Such was his extreme delicacy, such was the nice 
sense of honor of the gallant gentleman whose death we deplore. 
But when Virginia withdrew, the State to whom he owed his first and 
last allegiance, the same nice sense of honor led him to draw his sword 
and throw it in the scale for good or for evil. Pardon me for this 
brief defence of my illustrious friend. 

“When Virginia joined the Confederacy, Robert Lee, the highest 
officer in the little army of Virginia, came to Richmond; and not 
pausing to inquire what would be his rank in the service of the Con- 
federacy, went to Western Virginia under the belief that he was still 
an officer of the State. He came back, carrying the heavy weight of 
defeat and unappreciated by the people whom he served, for they 
could not know, as I knew, that if his plans and orders had been 
carried out the result would have been victory rather than retreat. 
You did not know, for I would not have known it had he not breathed 
it in my ear only at my earnest request, and begging that nothing be 
said about it. The clamor which then arose followed him when he 
went to South Carolina, so that it became necessary on his going to 
South Carolina to write a letter to the Governor of that State, telling 
him what manner of man he was. Yet, through all this, with a 
magnanimity rarely equalled, he stood in silence without defending 
himself or allowing others to defend him, for he was unwilling to 
offend any one who was wearing a sword and striking blows for the 
Confederacy.” 

Mr. Davis then spoke of the straits to which the Confederacy was 
reduced, and of the danger to which her capital was exposed just after 
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the battle of Seven Pines, and told how General Lee had conceived 
and executed the desperate plan to turn their flank and rear, which, 
after seven days of bloody battle, was crowned with the protection of 
Richmond, while the enemy was driven far from the city. 

The speaker referred also to the circumstances attending General 
Lee’s crossing the Potomac and the march into Pennsylvania. He 
(Mr. Davis) assumed the responsibility of that movement. The 
enemy had long been concentrating his force, and it was evident that 
if they continued their steady progress, the Confederacy would be 
overwhelmed. Our only hope was to drive them to the defence of his 
own capital, we being enabled in the meantime to reinforce our 
shattered army. How well General Lee carried out that dangerous 
experiment need not be told. Richmond was relieved, the Con- 
federacy was relieved, and time was obtained, if other things had 
favored, to reinforce the army. 

“ But,” said Mr. Davis, “I shall not attempt to review the military 
career of our fallen chieftain. Of the man, how shall I speak? He 
was my friend, and in that word is included all that I could say of any 
man. His moral qualities rose to the height of his genius. Self- 
denying ; always intent upon the one idea of duty; self-controlled 
to an extent that many thought him cold, his feelings were really 
warm, and his heart melted freely at the sight of a wounded soldier, 
or the story of the sufferings of the widow and orphan. During the 
war he was ever conscious of the inequality of the means at his 
control ; but it was never his to complain or to utter a doubt: it was 
always his to do. When, in the iast campaign, he was beleaguered at 
Petersburg, and painfully aware of the straits to which we were reduced, 
he said :—‘ With my army in the mountains of Virginia, I could carry 
on this war for twenty years longer.’ His men exhausted and his 
supplies failing, he was unable to carry out his plans. An untoward 
event caused him to anticipate the movement, and the Army of 
Northern Virginia was overwhelmed. But in the surrender he antici- 
pated conditions that have not been fulfilled ; he expected his army 
to be respected, and his paroled soldiers to be allowed the enjoyments 
of life and property. Whether these conditions have been fulfilled, 
let others say. , 

“ Here he now sleeps in the land he loved so well ; and that land is 
not Virginia only, for they do injustice to Lee who believe he fought 
only for Virginia. He was ready to go anywhere, on any service, for 
the good of his country ; and his heart was as broad as the fifteen 
States struggling for the principles that our forefathers fought for in 
the Revolution of 1776. He is sleeping in the same soil with the 
thousands who fought under the same flag, but first offered up their 
lives. Here the living are assembled to honor his memory, and there 
the skeleton sentinels keep watch over his grave. This citizen! this 
soldier! this great General! this true patriot! left behind him the 
crowning glory of a true Christian. His Christianity ennobled him 
in life, and affords us grounds for the belief that he is happy beyond 
the grave. 

“ But while we mourn the loss of the great and the true, drop we 
also tears of sympathy with her who was his helpmeet —the noble 
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woman who, while her husband was in the field leading the army of 
the Confederacy, though an invalid herself, passed the time in knitting 
socks for the marching soldiers! A woman fit to be the mother of 
heroes; and heroes are descended from her. Mourning with her, 
we can only offer the consolation of a Christian. Our loss is not his ; 
but he now enjoys the rewards of a life well spent and a never-wavering 
trust in a risen Saviour. This day we unite our words of sorrow with 
those of the good and great throughout Christendom, for his fame is 
gone over the water; his deeds will be remembered, and when the 
monument we build shall have crumbled into dust, his virtues will 
still live, a high model for the imitation of generations yet unborn.” 

We have given but a faint idea of the eloquent thoughts and 
chaste oratory of the speaker. His words were heard with profound 
attention, and received with frequent applause. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Colonel C. S. Venable then presented the following report of the 
Committee on Resolutions :— 

“WHEREAS, It is a high and holy duty, as well as a noble privilege, 
to perpetuate the honors of those who have displayed eminent virtues 
and performed: great achievements, that they may serve as incentives 
and examples to the latest generation of their countrymen, and attest 
the reverential admiration and affectionate regard of their compatriots ; 
and 

“ WHEREAS, this duty and privilege devolves on all who love and 
admire General Robert E. Lee throughout this country and the world, 
and in an especial manner upon those who followed him in the field ; 
or who fought in the same cause, who shared in his glories, partook of 
his trials, and were united with him in the same sorrows and adversity, 
who were devoted to him in war by the baptism of fire and blood, and 
bound to him in peace by the still higher homage due to the rare and 
grand exhibition of a character pure and lofty and gentle and true, 
under all changes of fortune, and serene amid the greatest disasters ; 
therefore, be it 

“1. Resolved, That we favor an association to erect a monument at 
Richmond to the memory of Robert E. Lee, as an enduring testimonial 
of our love and respect, and devotion to his fame. 

“2. Resolved, That while donations will be gladly received from 
all who recognise in the excellences of General Lee’s character an 
honor and an encouragement to our common humanity and an abiding 
hope that coming generations may be found to imitate his virtues, it is 
desirable that every Confederate soldier and sailor should make some 
contribution, however small, to the proposed monument. 

“3. Resolved, That for the purpose of securing efficiency and 
despatch in the erection of the monument, an executive committee 
of seventy-five, with a president, secretary, treasurer, auditor, etc., be 
appointed, to invite and collect subscriptions, to procure designs for 
said monument, to select the best, to provide for the organisation of 
central executive committees in other States, which may serve as 
mediums of communication between the executive committee of the 
Association and the local associations of these States. 
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“4. Resolved, That we respectfully invite the ladies of the Hollywood 
Association to lend us their assistance and co-operation in the collection 
of subscriptions. 

“5. Resolved, That we cordially approve of the local monument 
now proposed to be erected by other associations at Atlanta, and at 
Lexington, his last home, whose people were so closely united with 
him in the last sad years of his life. 

“6. Resolved, That while we cordially thank the Governor and 
Legislature of Virginia for the steps they have taken to do honor to 
the memory of General Lee, yet in deference to the wishes of his loved 
and venerated widow, with whom we mourn, we will not discuss the 
question of the most fitting resting-place for his ever-glorious remains, 
but will content ourselves with expressing the earnest desire and 
hope that at some future proper time they will be committed to the 
charge of this Association.” 

Generals John S. Preston, John B. Gordon, Henry A. Wise, and 
William Henry Preston, and Colonels Robert E. Withers and Charles 
Marshall delivered eloquent and appropriate speeches, and argued 
that Richmond is the proper place for the final interment of the 
remains of General Lee. 

The resolutions were adopted and the meeting adjourned. 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 


At a meeting in this city the following remarks were made by 


GENERAL WADE HAMPTON. 


“ Fellow-Citizens :— We are called together to-day by an announce- 
ment which will cause profound sorrow throughout the civilised world, 
and which comes to us bearing the additional grief of a personal and 
private bereavement. The foremost man in all the world is no more ; 
and as that news is carried by the speed of lightning through every 
town, village, and hamlet of this land which he loved so well, and 
amongst those people who loved and honored and yenerated him so 
profoundly, every true heart in the stricken South will feel that the 
country has lost its pride and glory, and that the citizens of that 
country have lost a father. I dare not venture to speak of him as I 
feel. Nor do we come to eulogise him. Not only wherever the 
English language is spoken, but wherever civilisation extends, the 
sorrow —a part at least of the sorrow—we feel will be felt, and 
more eloquent tongues than mine will tell the fame and recount the 
virtues of Robert E. Lee. We need not come to praise him. We 
come only to express our sympathy, our grief, our bereavement. We 
come not to mourn him, for we know that it is well with him. We 
come only to extend our sympathy to those who are bereaved. 

“ Now that he is fallen, I may mention what I have never spoken of 
before, to show you not only what were the feelings that actuated 
him in the duty to which his beloved countrymen called him, but what 
noble sentiments inspired him when he saw the cause for which he 
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had been fighting so long about to perish. Just before the surrender, 
after a night devoted to the most arduous duties, as one of his staff 
came in to see him in the morning, he found him worn and weary and 
disheartened, and the General said to him, ‘ How easily I could get 
rid of this and be at rest. I have only to ride along the line and all 
will be over. But,’ said he—and there spoke the Christian patriot — 
‘it is our duty to Zve, for what will become of the women and children 
of the South if we are not here to protect them?® That same spirit of 
duty which had actuated him through all the perils and all the hard- 
ships of that unequalled conflict which he had waged so heroically, 
that same high spirit of duty told him that he must live to show that 
he was great — greater, if that were possible, in peace that in war ; live 
to teach the people whom he had before led to victory how to bear 
defeat ; live to show what a great and good man can accomplish ; 
live to set an example to his people for all time; live to bear, if 
nothing else, his share of the sorrows, and the afflictions, and the 
troubles which had come upon his people. He is now at rest; and 
surely we of the South can say of him, as we say of his great exemplar, 
the ‘Father of his Country,’ that ‘he was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 


BALTIMORE. 


At the meeting of the officers and soldiers who served under Gen. 
Lee, held in this city on October 15th, a number of addresses were 
made, which we are compelled to somewhat condense. That of Col. 
Marshall, Gen. Lee’s Chief of Staff, was as follows : — 


CoL. CHARLES MARSHALL. 


“In presenting the resolutions of the committee, I cannot refrain 
from expressing the feelings inspired by the memories that crowd 
upon my mind when I reflect that these resolutions are intended to 
express what General Lee’s surviving soldiers feel towards General 
Lee. The committee are fully aware of their inability to do justice to 
the sentiments that inspire the hearts of those for whom they speak. 
How can we portray in words the gratitude, the pride, the veneration, 
the anguish that now fill the hearts of those who shared his victories 
and his reverses, his triumphs and his defeats? How can we tell the 
world what we can only feel ourselves? How can we give expression 
to the crowding memories called forth by the sad event we are met to 
deplore ? 

“We recall him as he appeared in the hour of victory, grand, impos- 
ing, awe-inspiring, yet self-forgetful and humble. We recall the great 
scenes of his triumph, when we hailed him victor on many a bloody 
field, and when above the pzans of victory we listened with reverence 
to his voice as he ascribed ‘all glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom 
all glories are.’ We remember that grand magnanimity that never 
stooped to pluck those meaner things that grew nearest the earth upon 
the tree of victory, but which, with eyes turned towards the stars and 
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hands raised towards Heaven, gathered the golden fruits of mercy, 
pity, and holy charity that ripen on its topmost boughs beneath the 
approving smile of the great God of battles. We remember the sub- 
lime self-abnegation of Chancellorsville, when, in the midst of his 
victorious legions, who, with the light of battle yet on their faces, 
hailed him conqueror, he thought only of his great lieutenant lying 
wounded on the field, and transferred to him all the honor of that 
illustrious day, 

“T will be pardoned, I am sure, for referring to an incident which 
affords to my mind a most striking illustration of one of the grandest 
features of his character. On the morning of May 3d, 1863, as many 
of you will remember, the final assault was made upon the Federal 
lines at Chancellorsville. Gen. Lee accompanied the troops in person, 
and as they emerged from the fierce combat they had waged in ‘the 
depths of that tangled wilderness,’ driving the superior forces of the 
enemy before them across the open ground, he rode into their midst. 
The scene is one that can never be effaced from the minds of those who 
witnessed it. The troops were pressing forward with all the ardor and 
enthusiasm of combat. The white smoke of musketry fringed the 
front of the line of battle, while the artillery on the hills in the rear 
of the infantry shook the earth with its thunder, and filled the air with 
the wild shrieks of the shells that plunged into the masses of the 
retreating foe. To add greater horror and sublimity to the scene, the 
Chancellorsville house and the woods surrounding it were wrapped in 
flames. In the midst of this awful scene, Gen. Lee, mounted upon 
that horse which we all remember so well, rode to the front of his 
advancing battalions. His presence was the signal for one of those 
uncontrollable outbursts of enthusiasm which none can appreciate 
who have not witnessed them. The fierce soldiers, with their faces 
blackened with the smoke of battle; the wounded, crawling with 
feeble limbs from the fury of the devouring flames, all seemed pos- 
sessed with a common impulse. One long, unbroken cheer, in which 
the feeble cry of those who lay helpless on the earth blended with the 
strong voices of those who still fought, rose high above the roar of 
battle and hailed the presence of the victorious chief. He sat in the 
full realisation of all that soldiers dream of—triumph; and as I 
looked upon him in the complete fruition of the success which his 
genius, courage and confidence in his army had won, I thought it 
must have been from some such scene that men in ancient days 
ascended to the dignity of the gods. His first care was for the 
wounded of both armies, and he was among the foremost at the burn- 
ing mansion where some of them lay. But at that moment, when the 
transports of his victorious troops were drowning the roar of battle 
with acclamations, a note was brought to him from General Jackson. 
It was brought to Gen. Lee as he sat on his horse near the Chancel- 
lorsville house, and unable to open it with his gauntletted hands, he 
passed it to me with directions to read it to him. The note made no 
mention of the wound that General Jackson had received, but con- 
gratulated General Lee upon the great victory. I shall never forget 
the look of pain and anguish that passed over his face as he listened. 
With a voice broken with emotion he bade me say to Gen. Jackson 
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that the victory was his, and that the congratulations were due to him. 
I know not how others may regard this incident, but for myself, as I 
gave expression to the thoughts of his exalted mind, I forgot the 
genius that won the day in my reverence for the generosity that 
refused its glory. 

“There is one other incident to which I beg permission to refer, 
that I may perfect the picture. On the 3d day of July, 1863, the last 
assault of the Confederate troops upon the heights of Gettysburg 
failed, and again Gen. Lee was among his baffled and shattered bat- 
talions as they sullenly retired from their brave attempt. The history 
of that battle is yet to be written, and the responsibility for the result 
is yet to be fixed. But there, with the painful consciousness that his 
plans had been frustrated by others, and that defeat and humiliation 
had overtaken his army, in the presence of his troops he openly 
assumed the entire responsibility of the campaign and of the last 
battle. One word from him would have relieved him of this responsi- 
bility, but that word he refused to utter until it could be spoken without 
fear of doing the least injustice. 

“Thus, my fellow-soldiers, I have presented to you our great com- 
mander in the supreme moments of triumph and defeat. I cannot 
more strongly illustrate his character. Has it been surpassed in 
history? Is there another instance of such self-abnegation among 
men? The man rose high above victory in one instance ; and harder 
still, the man rose superior to disaster in the other. It was such inci- 
dents as these that gave Gen. Lee the absolute and undoubting confi- 
dence and affection of his soldiers. Need I speak of the many exhi- 
bitions of that confidence? You all remember them, my comrades. 
Have you not seen a wavering line restored by the magic of his 
presence? Have you not seen the few forget that they were fighting 
against the many, because he was among the few? 

“ But I pass from the contemplation of his greatness in war, to look 
to his example under the oppressive circumstances of final failure — 
to look to that example which it is most useful for us now to refer for 
our guidance and instruction. When the attempt to establish the 
Southern Confederacy had failed, and the event of the war seemed to 
have established the indivisibility of the Federal Union, General Lee 
gave his adhesion to the new order of things. His was no hollow 
truce ; but with the pure faith and honor that marked every act of his 
illustrious career, he immediately devoted himself to the restoration of 
peace, harmony, and concord. He entered zealously into the subject 
of education, believing, as he often declared, that popular education 
is the only sure foundation of free government. He gave his earnest 
support to all plans of internal improvements designed to bind more 
firmly together the social and commercial interests of the country, 
and among the last acts of his life was the effort to secure the con- 
struction of a line of railway communication of incalculable importance 
as a connecting link between the North and the South. He devoted 
all his great energies to the advancement of the welfare of his country- 
men while shrinking from public notice, and sought to lay deep and 
strong the foundations of government which it was supposed would 
rise from the ruins of the old. But I need not repeat to you, my 
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comrades, the history of his life since the war. You have watched it 
to its close, and you know how faithfully and truly he performed every 
duty of his position. Let us take to heart the lesson of his bright 
example. Disregarding all that malice may impute to us, with an eye 
single to the faithful performance of our duties as American citizens, 
and with an honest and sincere resolution to support with heart and 
hand the honor, the safety, and the true liberties of our country, let 
us invoke our fellow-citizens to forget the animosities of the past by 
the side of this honored grave, and ‘joining hands around this royal 
corpse, friends now, enemies no more, proclaim perpetual truce to 
battle.’ ” 


The following are among the resolutions :— 

“The officers, soldiers, and sailors of the Southern Confederacy, 
residing in Maryland, who served under General Lee, desiring 4o 
record their grief for his death, their admiration for his exalted virtues, 
and their affectionate veneration for his illustrious memory, 

“ Resolved, 1. That leaving with pride the name and fame of our 
illustrious commander to the judgment of history, we who followed 
him through the trials, dangers, and hardships of a sanguinary and 
protracted war ; who have felt the inspiration of his genius and valor 
in the time of trial; who have witnessed his magnanimity and 
moderation in the hour of victory, and his firmness and fortitude in 
defeat, claim the privilege of laying the tribute of our heartfelt sorrow 
upon his honored grave. 

“2, That the confidence and admiration which his eminent achieve- 
ments deserved and received were strengthened by the noble example 
of his constancy in adversity, and that we honored and revered him 
in his retirement as we trusted and followed him on the field of battle. 

“3. That as a token of respect and sorrow, we will wear the 
customary badge of mourning for thirty days. 

“That a copy of these resolutions and of the proceedings of this 
meeting be transmitted to the family of our lamented chief.” 


On the z9th of October a meeting was held to appoint delegates to 
represent the State of Maryland at the Richmond Lee Monumental 
Convention. After some brief remarks by Gen. I. R. Trimble, and 
the adoption of resolutions constituting the Lee Monument Association 
of Maryland, the Hon. Reverdy Johnson addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

Hon. REVERDY JOHNSON. 


“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: —I am here in compliance with the 
request of many gentlemen present, and I not only willingly complied 
with that request, but I am willing to do all I am able to show my 
appreciation of the character, civil and military, of Robert E. Lee. 
It was my good fortune to know him before the Mexican war, in those 
better days before the commencement of the sad struggle through 
which we have recently passed. I saw in him everything that could 
command the respect and admiration of men, and I watched with 
peculiar interest his course in the Mexican war. It was also my good 
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fortune to know the late Lieutenant-General Scott. In the commence- 
ment of the struggle to which I have alluded, I occupied in Washing- 
ton the position of guasi military adviser to him, and was, in that 
capacity, intimately associated with him. I have heard him often 
declare that the glorious and continued success which crowned our 
arms in the war with Mexico was owing, in a large measure, to the 
skill, valor and undaunted courage of Robert E. Lee. He entertained 
for him the warmest personal friendship, and it was his purpose to 
recommend him as his successor in the event of his death or inability 
to perform the duties of his high position. In April, 1861, after the 
commencement of hostilities between the two great sections of our 
country, Gen. Lee, then Lieut.-Colonel of cavalry in the army of the 
United States, offered his resignation. I was with Gen. Scott when 
he was handed the letter of resignation, and I saw what pain the fact 
caused him. While he regretted the step his most valuable officer 
had taken, he never failed to say emphatically, and over and over 
again, that he believed he had taken it from an imperative sense of duty. 
He was also consoled by the belief that if he was placed at the head 
of the armies of the then Confederation, he would have in him a foe- 
man in every way worthy of him, and one who would conduct the war 
upon the highest principles of civilised warfare, and that he would not 
suffer encroachments to be made upon the rights of private property 
and the rights of unoffending citizens. 

“Some may be surprised that I am here to eulogise Robert E. Lee. 
It is well known that I did not agree with him in his political views. 
At the beginning of the late war, and for many years preceding it, 
even from the foundation of this Government, two great questions 
agitated the greatest minds of this country. Many believed that the 
allegiance of the citizen was due first to his State, and many were of 
the opinion that, according to the true reading of the Constitution, a 
State had no right to leave the Union and claim sovereign rights and 
the perpetual allegiance of her citizens. I did not agree in the first- 
named opinion, but I knew it was honestly entertained. I knew men 
of the purest character, of the highest ability, and of the most liberal 
and patriotic feelings who conscientiously believed it. Now the war 
is over, thank God! and to that thank I am sure this meeting will 
respond, it is the duty of every citizen of this land to seek to heal 
the wounds of the war, to forget past differences, and to forgive, as far 
as possible, the faults to which the war gave rise. In no other way 
can the Union be truly and permanently restored. We are now 
together as a band of brothers. The soldiers of the Confederacy, 
headed by the great chief we now mourn, have expressed their will- 
ingness to abide by the issue of the contest. What a spectacle to the 
world! After years of military devastation, with tens of thousands 
dead on her battle-fields, with the flower of her children slain, with 
her wealth destroyed, her commerce swept away, her agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits almost ruined, the South yielded. The North, 
victorious and strong, could not forget what she owed to liberty and 
human rights. We may well swear now that as long as liberty is 
virtuous we will be brothers. 


“Robert E. Lee is worthy of all praise. As a man, he was peerless ; 
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as a soldier, he had no equal and no superior; as a humane and 
Christian soldier, he towers high in the political horizon. You cannot 
imagine with what delight, when I had the honor to represent this 
country at the Court of Great Britain, I heard the praises of his fame 
and character which came from soldiers and statesmen. I need not 
speak of the comparative merits of General Lee and the Union 
Generals who opposed him ; this is not the place or time for a discus- 
sion of their respective successes and defeats ; but I may say that, as 
far as I was able to judge of the sentiments of the military men of 
Great Britain, they thought none of the Union officers superior to 
General Robert E. Lee. Their admiration for him was not only on 
account of his skill on the battle-field, and the skilful manner with 
which he planned and executed his campaigns, but the humane manner 
in which he performed his sad duty. They alluded specially to his 
conduct when invading the territory of his enemy — his restraint upon 
his men, telling them that the honor of the army depended upon ‘the 
manner of conducting the war in the enemy’s country —and his 
refusal to resort to retaliatory measures. I know that great influences 
were brought to bear upon him, when he invaded Pennsylvania, to 
induce him to consent to extreme measures. His answer, however, 
was, ‘No; if I suffer my army to pursue the course recommended, I 
cannot invoke the blessing of God upon my arms.’ He would not 
allow his troops to destroy private property or to violate the rights of 
the citizens. When the necessities of his army compelled the taking 
of commissary stores, by his orders his officers paid for them in Con- 
federate money at their then valuation. No burning homesteads 
illumined his march, no shivering and helpless children were turned 
out of their hpmes to witness their destruction by the torch. With 
him all the rules of civilised war, having the higher sanction of God, 
were strictly observed. The manly fortitude with which he yielded at 
Appomattox to three times his numbers showed that he was worthy of 
the honors and the fame the South had given him. This is not the 
first time since the termination of the war I have expressed admiration 
and friendship for Robert E. Lee. When I heard that he was about 
to be prosecuted in a Virginia Court for the alleged crime of treason, 
I wrote to him at once, and with all my heart, that if he believed I 
could be of any service to him, professionally, I was at his command. 
All thé ability I possess, increased by more than fifty years of study 
and experience, would have been cheerfully exerted to have saved 
him, for in saving him I believe I would have been saving the honor 
of my country. I received a characteristic reply in terms of friendship 
and grateful thanks. He wrote that he did not think the prosecution 
would take place. Hearing, however, some time after, that the prose- 
cution would commence at Richmond, I went at once to that city and 
saw his legal adviser, Hon. William H. McFarland, one of the ablest 
men of the bar of Virginia. Mr. McFarland showed me a copy of a 
letter from General Lee to General Grant, enclosing an application 
for a pardon which he desired General Grant to present to the Presi- 
dent, but telling him not to present it if any steps had been taken for 
his prosecution, as he was willing to stand the test. He wrote that he 
had understood by the terms of surrender at Appomattox that he and . 
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all his officers and men were to be protected. That letter, I am glad 
to say, raised General Lee higher in my esteem. General Grant at 
once replied, and he showed his reply to me. He wrote that he had 
seen the President, and protested against any steps being taken against 
General Lee, and had informed him that he considered his honor and 
the honor of the nation pledged to him. The President became satis- 
fied, and no proceedings were éver taken. General Grant transmitted 
to the President the application of Gen. Lee for pardon, endorsed 
with his most earnest approval. No pardon was granted. He did 
not need it here, and when he appears before that great tribunal before 
which we must all be called, he will find he has no account to settle 
there. No soldier who followed General Lee could have felt more 
grief and sympathy at his grave than I would, could I have been 
present upon the mournful occasion of his burial. I lamented his loss 
as a private loss, and still more as a public loss. I knew that his 
example would continue to allay the passions aroused by the war, and 
which I was not surprised were excited by some acts inthat war. I 
love my country ; I am jealous of her honor. I cherish her good 
name, and I am proud of the land of my birth. I forbear to criticise 
the lives and characters of her high officers and servants, but I can 
say with truth that, during the late war, the laws of humanity were 
forgotten, and the higher orders of God were trodden under foot. 

“The resolutions need no support which human lips can by human 
language give. ‘Their subject is their support. The name of Lee 
appeals at once, and strongly, to every true heart in this land and 
throughout the world. Let political partisans, influenced by fanaticism 
and the hope of political plunder, find fault with and condemn us. 
They will be forgotten when the name of Lee will be resplendent with 
immortal glory. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the course of nature my career 
upon earth must soon terminate. God grant that when the day of 
my death comes, I may look up to Heaven with that confidence and 
faith which the life and character of Robert E. Lee gave him. He 
died trusting in God, as a good man, with a good life and a pure 
conscience. He was consoled with the knowledge that the religion 
of Christ had ordered all his ways, and he knew that the verdict of 
God upon the account he would have'to render in Heaven would be 
one of judgment seasoned with mercy. He had a right to believe 
that when God passed judgment upon the account of his life, though 
He would find him an erring human being, He would find virtue 
enough and religious faith enough to save him from any other verdict 
than that of ‘well done, good and faithful servant.’ The monument 
will be raised ; and when it is raised, many a man will visit Richmond 
to stand beside it, to do reverence to the remains it may cover, and 
to say, ‘Here lie the remains of one of the noblest men who ever 
lived or died in America.’” 


Hon. Geo. Wm. Brown. 


“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :— The able and eloquent gentlemen 
who have preceded me have left but little for me to say. I rise, 
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however, to express my hearty assent to the resolutions. Their broad 
and liberal views are worthy of the great and good man whose virtues 
and fame we seek to commemorate. He has passed away from earth, 
and our blame or censure is nothing to him now. The most eloquent 
eulogies that human lips can utter, and the loftiest monuments that 
human hands can build, cannot affect him now. But it is a satisfaction 
to us to know that expressions of the love for him which lives in every 
Southern heart — aye, in many a Northern heart —were heard long 
before his death, and that honor shed noble lustre around the last 
years of his life. He was the representative of a lost cause ; he had 
sheathed his sword forever ; he had surrendered his army to superior 
numbers ; he was broken in fortune and in health, and was only 
President of a Virginia college, yet he was one of the foremost men 
of all the world. 

“Tt has been said of General Lee, as it has been said of Washington, 
that he was deficient in genius. His character was so complete that 
what would have seemed evidences of genius with other men, were lost 
in the combination of his character and mind. He was always, and 
especially in every great crisis, a leader among men. During the four 
years of his education at West Point he did not receive a single 
reprimand. As a cavalry officer, wherever he went he was a marked 
man; and when General Scott made his wonderful march to the 
capital of Mexico, Captain Lee was his right arm. At the commence- 
ment of the late war, though only a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, he 
was offered the command of the armies of the United States. What 
a prize for ambition! Fortune, fame, and honors awaited him. 
Where would he have been to-day? Probably in the Presidential 
chair of this great nation. But he rejected all to take his chance with 
his own people, and to unite with them in their resistance to the vast 
numbers and resources which he knew the North was able to bring 
against them. There is nothing more remarkable in the annals of 
warfare than the success with which General Lee defeated for years the 
armies of the United States. Consider the six days’ battles around 
Richmond ; the second battle of Manassas ; the battles at Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg ; the wonderful contest at Chancel- 
lorsville ; then again the remarkable battle of the Wilderness, in 
which it has been said by Federal authority that General Lee actually 
killed as many men as he had under his command ; the defence at 
Cold Harbor ; the prolonged defence of Richmond and Petersburg, 
and the admirably conducted retreat with but a handful before an 
immense army. Well has he been spoken of as ‘the incomparable 
strategist.’ Did any man ever fight against more desperate odds or 
resources ? 

“But not merely as a great General is General Lee to be admired. 
He claims our admiration as a great man — great in adversity. I think 
there is nothing more admirable in all his life than his conduct in 
assuming the sole responsibility at Gettysburg. In the midst of defeat 
Lee was calm, unmoved, showing no fear where despair would have 
been in the heart of any other General, and saying to his officers and 
men, ‘ The fault is all mine.’ Let the monument be raised, not merely 
by soldiers of General Lee, but by all men, no matter of what political 
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feelings, who appreciate and honor that which is manly, great, and 
patriotic. The monument at Richmond will be the resort of pilgrims 
from the North as well as from the South, and the grave of Lee will 
be second only in the hearts of the people to the grave of Washington.” 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


At the meeting at Lexington, resolutions were adopted similar to 
those already given. The meeting was addressed by Gen. Preston 
and others. 


GENERAL W. PRESTON. 


“T am permitted to accompany the report with a few remarks, 
although I deem it unnecessary to use one word of commendation on 
the character of such a man. These resolutions are no doubt very 
short, but they will testify the feelings of every right-minded, noble- 
hearted man, no matter what may have been his opinions as to the 
past. Every true and generous soul feels that these resolutions are 
expressive of the sorrow entertained by the whole country. We 
speak not only the common voice of America, but of the world at 
this hour. It is no ordinary case of eulogy over an ordinary being, 
but over one who was the man of the century ; a man who by mighty 
armies commanded with admirable skill, by great victories achieved, 
and yet never stained by exultation ; by mighty misfortunes met with 
a calm eye, and submitted to with all the dignity that belongs to 
elevated intelligence, and by his simplicity and grandeur, challenged 
the admiration of civilised mankind ; and still more remarkable, after 
yielding to the greatest vicissitudes that the world ever saw, resigned 
himself to the improvement of the youth of the country, to the last 
moment of his mortal life, looking to the glorious life which he con- 
templated beyond the tomb. I must confess, that notwithstanding 
the splendor and glory of his career, I envy him the dignity of the 
pacific close of his life. Nothing more gentle, nothing more great, 
nothing more uncomplaining has ever been recorded in the history of 
the world. By returning to Napoleon we find he murmured, we 
find all the marks of mortality and- mortal anger; but in Lee we 
find a man perfect in Christian principles — dignified, yet simple. 

“T knew him first when he was a Captain. I was then a young 
man connected with one of the regiments of this State, in Mexico, 
the 4th Kentucky ; and when I first saw him he was a man of extreme 
physical beauty, remarkable for his great gentleness of manner, and 
for his freedom from all military and social vices. At that time, 
General Scott, by common consent, had fixed upon General Lee as 
the man who would make his mark if ever the country needed his 
services. He never swore an oath, he never drank, he never wrangled, 
but there was not a single dispute between gentlemen that his voice 
was not more potent than any other ; his rare calmness, serenity, and 
dignity were above all. When the war came on, he followed his native 
State, Virginia, for he was the true representative of the great Virginia 
family of Washington. He was the real type of his race. He was 
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possessed of all the most perfect points of Washington’s character, 
with all the noble traits of his own. 

“Scott maintained that Lee was the greatest soldier in the army. 
His discerning eye compared men; and I remember when, in some 
respects, I thought General Lee’s military education had not fitted 
him for the great talents which he was destined to display. I 
remember when General Scott made use of these remarkable words, 
‘I tell you one thing, if I was on my death-bed, and knew there was 
a battle to be fought for the liberties of my country, and the President 
was to say to me: Scott, who shall command? I tell you what, with 
my dying breath, I should say Robert Lee. Nobody but Robert 
Lee! Robert Lee, and nobody but Lee!’ That impressed me very 
much, because at the beginning of the campaign Lee was not 
prosperous ; and why? because he was building up his men with that 
science which he possessed. His great qualities were discerned not 
after his remarkable campaigns ; but long before it, his name was 
regarded with that respected pre-eminence to which it did rise under 
that campaign. And I now say, and even opposite officers will admit, 
that no man has displayed greater power, more military ability, or 
more noble traits of character, than Robert E. Lee. Therefore it is 
that America has lost much. Europe will testify this as well as 
ourselves in this local community. Europe will weigh this, but after- 
ages will weigh him with Moltke, with Bazaine, with the Duke of 
Magenta, and with all military men, and in my judgment those ages 
will say that the greatest fame and ability belonged to Robert Lee. 
But let us look to his moral character, to which I have already alluded. 
Through his whole life he has been a fervent and simple Christian ; 
throughout his campaigns he was a brave and splendid soldier. 
If you ask of his friends, you will find that they adore him. If 
you ask his character from his enemies, you will find that they 
respect him, and respect is the involuntary tribute which friend and 
enemy alike have to pay to elevated worth; and to-day, as the bells 
toll, their sounds will vibrate with the tenderest feelings through every 
noble heart. Public confessions of his worth and his greatness will 
be made through thousands of the towns and cities throughout this 
broad land ; and even where they are silent, monitors within will tell 
that a great spirit hath fled. This secret monitor will tell that a great 
and good man has passed away, who has left, in my opinion, no equal 
behind him.” 

Rev. Dr. HENDERSON. 


“Since the announcement of the death of Robert E. Lee, I have 
been momentarily expecting the appearance of a call to pay some 
tribute to his splendid memory ; but if a notice had been given of this 
meeting, it altogether escaped my attention, else I would have been 
here freely and voluntarily. If I am a stranger in Lexington, and my 
lot has been cast here only during the last three weeks, yet I am happy 
that my fellow-citizens here have paid me such great respect as to call 
on me on such an occasion as the present to testify to the greatness 
and glory of General Robert E. Lee. Some public calamity is required 
to bring us into one great brotherhood. ‘One touch of nature makes 
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the whole world kin.” Though you are all strangers to me, yet in that 
common sympathy which we all feel we are mourners together at the 
bier of departed worth. 

“Tt does not become one of my profession to take any partisan 
view of the life of such a man, although it was my fortune to follow 
the same flag which he carried to victory upon so many fields. When 
it was furled, it was done with such calm magnificence as to win the 
admiration of his enemies and of the world. Yet I do not stand here 
to make any reference to that cause which has passed from the theatre 
of earth’s activity and taken its place only in history. But I do 
claim the right from the standpoint which I occupy, of pointing to a 
man worthy of the emulation of all who love the true nobility of 
humanity ; a man who was magnanimous to his enemies ; who would 
weep at the calamities of his foes ; who throughout the sanguinary 
struggle could preserve in himself the fullest share of human sympathy. 
History will challenge the world to produce a single instance in which 
this great man ever wantonly inflicted a biow, or ever wilfully imposed 
punishment upon any of his captives, or ever pushed his victory upon 
an enemy to gain unnecessary results—a man who in all his cam- 
paigns showed the same bright example to all the battalions that 
followed the lead of his sword. And now, since that flag which 
he carried has been furled, what a magnificent example has been 
presented to the world! It was said of Washington that he was first 
in war and first in peace, but in the latter regard Robert E. Lee 
showed more greatness than even the Father of his Country. He 
was struck down; the sun that had brightened up the horizon of 
hopes sank in dark eclipse to set in the shadow of disappointment. 
Calm and magnificent in the repose of conscious strength, he felt 
that he had lived and struggled for a principle that was dear to him. 
Though dead, it only remained for him to be our exampie to the 
stricken and suffering people for whom he labored, and to show how 
magnanimously a brave and true Christian could act even when all he 
held sacred and dear was shattered by the hand of calamity. And 
at the close of his career, he devoted his splendid capacity to the 
culture of the minds of his country’s youth. He came down from the 
summit on which he had won the world’s admiration, to the steady, 
regular duties of the school-room, to take his place in the vestry of a 
Christian church, and to administer the affairs of a country parish in 
the interest of Christianity. A man who by his dignity and simplicity 
presented the constant admiration of his enemies, without even giving 
offence to his friends, such a man should receive a niche in the 
Pantheon of Fame. 

“He stood in that great struggle of which as a star he was the 
leader, of unclouded brightness, drawing over its mournful history a 
splendor which is reflected from every sentence of its chronicle. He 
was an example of a man, though branded because of defeat, still by 
his exalted character gave a dignity and nobility to a cause which 
doubtless is forever dead, yet still is rendered immortal by the achieve- 
ment of Robert E. Lee’s sword and character.” 


We have given but a small portion of the addresses which were 
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called forth by this national calamity, and these, no doubt, have 
suffered injustice by imperfect reporting. But we have shown, as we 
wished to show, the standard by which our people estimate a heroic 
character, and how the South loves and honors the memory of her 
great leader. 

A few extracts from the English press will show the feeling in that 
country. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Even amid the turmoil of the great European struggle, the intelli- 
gence from America announcing that General Robert E. Lee is dead 
will be received with deep sorrow by many in this country, as well as 
by his followers and fellow-soldiers in America. It is but a few years 
since Robert Lee ranked among the great men of the present time. 
He was the able soldier of the Southern Confederacy, the bulwark of 
her northern frontier, the obstacle to the advance of the Federal 
armies, and the leader who twice threatened by the capture of Wash- 
ington to turn the tide of success, and to accomplish a revolution 
which would have changed the destiny of the United States. Six 
years passed by, and then we heard that he was dying at an obscure 
town in Virginia, where, since the collapse of the Confederacy, he had 
been acting as a schoolmaster. When at the head of the last 8000 of 
his valiant army, the remnants which battle, sickness, and famine had 
left him, he delivered up his sword to General Grant at Appomattox 
Court House, his public career ended ; he passed away from men’s 
thoughts ; and few in Europe cared to inquire the fate of the General 
whose exploits had aroused the wonder of neutrals and belligerents, 
and whose noble character had excited the admiration of even the 
most bitter of his political enemies. If, however, success is not always 
to be accounted as the sole foundation of renown, General Lee’s life 
and career deserve to be held in reverence by all who admire the 
talents of a General and the noblest qualities of a soldier. His family 
were well known in Virginia. Descended from the Cavaliers who first 
colonised that State, they had produced more than one man who fought 
with disfinction for their country. They were allied by marriage to 
Washington, and previous to the recent war were possessed of much 
wealth ; General, then Colonel, Robert Lee residing, when not em- 
ployed with his regiment, at Arlington Heights, one of the most beauti- 
ful places in the neighborhood of Washington. When the civil war 
first broke out he was a Colonel in the United States army, who had 
served with distinction in Mexico, and was accounted among the best 
of the American officers. To him, as to others, the difficult choice 
presented itself, whether to take the side of his State, which had joined 
in the secession of the South, or to support the Central Government. 
It is said that Lee debated the matter with General Scott, then com- 
mander-in-chief, that both agreed that their first duty lay with their 
State, but that the former only put the theory into practice. 

“Tt was not until the second year of the war that Lee came promi- 
nently forward, when, at the indecisive battle of Fairoaks, in front of 
Richmond, General Johnston having been wounded, he took command 
of the army ; and subsequently drove M’Clellan, with great loss, to 
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the banks of the James river. From that time he became the recog- 
nised leader of the Confederate army of Virginia. He repulsed wave 
after wave of invasion, army after army being hurled against him only 
to be thrown back, beaten and in disorder. The Government at 
Washington were kept in constant alarm by the near vicinity of his 
troops, and witnessed more than once the entry into their entrench- 
ments of a defeated and disorganised rabble which a few days previous 
had left them aconfident host. Twice he entered the Northern States 
at the head of a successful army, and twice indecisive battles alone 
preserved from destruction the Federal Government, and turned the 
fortune of the war. He impressed his character on those who acted 
under him. Ambition for him had no charms; duty alone was his 
guide. His simplicity of life checked luxury and display among his 
officers, while his disregard of hardships silenced the murmurs of his 
harassed soldiery. By the troops he was loved as a father as well as 
admired as a General ; and his deeply religious character impressed 
itself on all who were brought in contact with him, and made itself 
felt through the ranks of the Virginian army. It is said that during 
four years of war he never slept in a house, but in winter and summer 
shared the hardships of his soldiers. Such was the man who in mature 
age, at a period of life when few Generals have acquired renown, fought 
against overwhelming odds for the cause which he believed just. He 
saw many of his bravest Generals and dearest friends fall around him, 
but although constantly exposed to fire, escaped without a wound. 

“The battles which prolonged and finally decided the issue of the 
contest are now little more than names. Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg are forgotten in Europe by all except- 
ing those who study recent wars as lessons for the future, and would 
collect from the deeds of other armies experience which they may 
apply to their own. To them the boldness of Lee’s tactics at Chan- 
cellorsville will ever be a subject of admiration ; while even those who 
least sympathise with his cause will feel for the General who saw the 
repulse of Longstreet’s charge at Gettysburg, and beheld the failure of 
an attempt to convert a defensive war into one of attack, together with 
the consequent abandonment of the bold stroke which he had hoped 
would terminate the contest. Quietly he rallied the broken troops ; 
taking all the blame on himself, he encouraged the officers, dispirited 
by the reverse, and in person formed up the scattered detachments. 
Again, when fortune had turned against the Confederacy, when over- 
whelming forces from all sides pressed back her defenders, Lee for a 
year held his ground with a constantly diminishing army, fighting battle 
after battle in the forests and swamps around Richmond. No reverses 
seemed to dispirit him, no misfortune appeared to ruffle his calm, brave 
temperament. Only at last, when he saw the remnants of his noble 
army about to be ridden down by Sheridan’s cavalry, when 8000 men, 
half-starved and broken with fatigue, were surrounded by the net which 
Grant and Sherman had spread around them, did he yield ; his forti- 
tude for the moment gave way ; he took farewell of his soldiers, and, 
giving himself up as a prisoner, retired a ruined man into private life, 
gaining his bread by the hard and uncongenial work of governing 
Lexington College. 
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“When political animosity has calmed down, and when Americans 
can look back on those years of war with feelings unbiased by party 
strife, then will General Lee’s character be appreciated by all his 
countrymen as it now is by a part, and his name will be honored as 
that of one of the noblest soldiers who have ever drawn a sword in 
a cause which they believed just, and at the sacrifice of all personal 
considerations have fought manfully a losing battle.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


This journal, after some remarks on the death of Admiral Farragut, 
continues :— . 

“A still more famous leader in the war has lately closed a blameless 
life. ‘There may be a difference of opinion on the military qualities 
of the Generals who fought on either side in the civil war ; but it is 
no disparagement to the capacity of Grant or of Sherman to say that 
they had no opportunity of rivalling the achievements of General 
Lee. Assuming the chief command in the Confederate army in the 
second campaign of the war, he repelled three or four invasions 
of Virginia, winning as many pitched battles over an enemy of 
enormously superior resources. After driving M’Clellan from the 
peninsula, he inflicted on Burnside and Pope defeats which would 
have been ruinous if the belligerents had been on equal terms ; but 
twenty millions of men, with the absolute command of the sea and the 
rivers, eventually overpowered a third of their number. The drawn 
battle of Gettysburg proved that the invasion of the Northern States 
was a blunder; and in 1863 it became evident that the fall of the 
Confederacy could not be much longer delayed. Nevertheless General 
Lee kept Grant’s swarming legions at bay for the whole summer and 
autumn, and the loss of the Northern armies in the final campaign 
exceeded the entire strength of the gallant defenders of Richmond. 
When General Lee, outnumbered, cut off from his communications, 
and almost surrounded by his enemies, surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House, he might console himself with the thought that he had 
only failed where success was impossible. From that moment he 
used his unequalled and merited authority to reconcile the Southern 
people to the new order of affairs. He had originally dissented from 
the policy of secession; and he followed the banner of his State 
exclusively from a sense of duty, in disregard of his professional and 
private interests. He might at pleasure have been Commander-in- 
Chief of the Northern army, for he was second in rank to General 
Scott. His ancient home and his ample estate on the Potomac were 
ravaged by the enemy; but he never expressed a regret for the 
sacrifice of his fortune. There can be no doubt that he was often 
thwarted by political superiors and by incompetent subordinates, but 
his equable temper and lofty nature never inclined him to complaint. 
The regret for his loss which is felt throughout the vast regions of the 
South is a just tribute to one of the greatest and purest characters in 
American history.” 


It will not be inappropriate to reproduce here the tribute which 
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appeared in the London Standard, on the receipt of the news of Gen. 
Lee’s illness. 
THE STANDARD. 


“The announcement that Gen. R. E. Lee has been struck down by 
paralysis and is not expected to recover, will be received, even at this 
crisis, with universal interest, and will everywhere excite a sympathy 
and regret which testify to the deep impression made on the world at 
large by his character and achievements. Few are the Generals who 
have earned, since history began, a greater military reputation ; still 
fewer are the men of similar eminence, civil or military, whose personal 
qualities would bear comparison with his. The bitterest enemies of 
his country hardly dared to whisper a word against the character of 
her most distinguished General, while neutrals regarded him with an 
admiration for his deeds and a respect for his lofty and unselfish nature 
which almost grew into veneration, and his own countrymen learned to 
look up to him with as much confidence and esteem as they ever felt 
for Washington, and with an affection which the cold demeanor and 
austere temper of Washington could never inspire. The death of 
such a man, even at a moment so exciting as the present, when all 
thoughts are absorbed by a nearer and present conflict, would be felt 
as a misfortune by all who still retain any recollection of the interest 
with which they watched the Virginian campaigns, and by thousands 
who have almost forgotten the names of Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
lorsville, the Wilderness and Spottsylvania. By the South it would be 
recognised as a national calamity—as the loss of a man not only 
inexpressibly dear to an unfortunate people by his intimate association 
with their fallen hopes and their proudest recollections, but still able 
to render services such as no other man could perform, and to give 
counsel whose value is enhanced tenfold by the source from which it 
comes. We hope, even yet, that a life so honorable and so useful, so 
pure and noble in itself, so valuable to a country that has much need 
of men like him, may be spared and prolonged for further enjoyment 
of domestic peace and comfort, for further service to his country ; we 
cannot bear to think of a career so singularly admirable and so singu- 
larly unfortunate, should close so soon and so sadly. By the tens of 
thousands who will feel as we do when they read the news that now 
lies before us, may be measured the impressions made upon the world 
by the life and the deeds of the great chief of the Army of Virginia. 

“Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the merits of the 
Generals against whom he had to contend, and especially of the anta- 
gonist by whom he was at last overcome, no one pretending to under- 
stand in the least either the general principles of military science or the 
particular conditions of the American war, doubts that Gen. Lee gave 
higher proofs of military genius and soldiership than any of his oppo- 
nents. He was outnumbered from first to last; and all his victories 
were gained against greatly superior forces, and with troops greatly 
deficient in every necessary of war except courage and discipline. 
Never, perhaps, was so much achieved against odds so terrible. The 
Southern soldiers —‘that incomparable Southern infantry’ to which 
a late Northern writer renders due tribute of respect — were no doubt 
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as splendid troops as a General could desire ; but the different fortune 
of the East and the West proves that the Virginian army owed some- 
thing of its excellence to its chief. Always outnumbered, always 
opposed to a foe abundantly supplied with food, transport, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, all that was wanting t® his own men, he was always able 
to make courage and skill supply the deficiency of strength and of 
supplies ; and from the day when he assumed the command after the 
battle of Seven Pines, where Gen. Joseph Johnston was disabled, to 
the morning of the final surrender at Appomattox Court-House, he 
was almost invariably victorious in the field. At Gettysburg only he 
was defeated in a pitched battle ; on the offensive at the Chickahominy, 
at Centreville, and at Chancellorsville, on the defensive at Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania, he was still suc- 
cessful. But no success could avail him anything from the moment 
that Gen. Grant brought to bear upon the Virginian army the inex- 
haustible population of the North, and, employing Sherman to cut 
them off from the rest of the Confederacy, set himself to work to wear 
them out by the simple process of exchanging two lives for one. 
From that moment the fate of Richmond and of the South was sealed. 
When General Lee commenced the campaign of the Wilderness he 
had, we believe, about 50,000 men; his adversary had thrice that 
number at hand, and a still larger force in reserve. When the army 
of Virginia marched out of Richmond it still numbered some 26,000 
men ; after a retreat of six days, in the face of an overwhelming enemy, 
with a crushing artillery — a retreat impeded by constant fighting, and 
harassed by countless hordes of cavalry — 8000 were given up by the 
capitulation of Appomattox Court-House. Brilliant as were Gen. Lee’s 
earlier triumphs, we believe that he gave higher proofs of genius in 
his last campaign, and that hardly any of his victories were so honor- 
able to himself and his army as that six days’ retreat. 

“There have, however, been other Generals of genius as brilliant, of 
courage and endurance hardly less distinguished. How many men 
have ever displayed the perfect simplicity of nature, the utter absence 
of vanity or affectation, which belongs to the truest and purest great- 
ness, in triumph or in defeat, as Gen. Lee has done? When Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Southern armies he moved from point to 
point, as duty required, with less parade than a European General of 
Division, wearing no sword, attended by no other staff than the imme- 
diate occasion demanded, and chatting with a comrade or a visitor with 
a simple courtesy which had in it no shade of condescension. Only 
on one occasion does he seem to have been accoutred with the slight- 
est regard to military display or personal dignity; and that, character- 
istically, was the last occasion on which he wore the Confederate 
uniform — the occasion of his interview with General Grant on the 
gth April, 1865. After the war he retired without a word into privacy 
and obscurity. Ruined by the seizure and destruction of his property, 
which McClellan protected, and which his successors gave up to 
ravage and pillage, the late Commander-in-Chief of the Southern 
armies accepted the Presidency of a Virginia college, and devoted 
himself as simply and earnestly to its duties as if he had never filled 
a higher station or performed more exciting functions. Well aware of 
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the jealous temper of the party dominant in the North, and anxious, 
above all things, to avoid exasperating that temper against his con- 
quered countrymen, he carefully abstained from appearing in any 
public ceremony or taking any overt part in political questions. His 
influence has been exerted, quietly but steadily, in one direction, with 
a single view to restore harmony and good-will between the two sec- 
tions, and to reconcile the oppressed Southerners to the Union from 
which he fought so gallantly to free them. He has discountenanced 
all regretful longings after the lost visions of Southern independence ; 
all demonstrations in honor of the ‘conquered banner ;’ and has 
encouraged the South to seek the restoration of her material prosperity 
and the satisfaction of her national feelings in a frank acceptance of 
the result of the war, and a loyal adhesion to the Federal bond. It 
was characteristic and worthy of the man that he was among the first 
to sue for a formal pardon from President Johnson ; not for any 
advantage which he personally could obtain thence, but to set the 
example of submission to his comrades in arms, and to reconcile them 
to a humiliation without which the conquerors refused them that resti- 
tution to civil rights necessary to any effort to retrieve their own or 
their country’s fortunes. Truer greatness, a loftier nature, a spirit 
more unselfish, a character purer, more chivalrous, the world has rarely, 
if ever, known. Of stainless life and deep religious feeling, yet free 
from all taint of cant and fanaticism, and as dear and congenial to the 
Cavalier Stuart as to the Puritan Stonewall Jackson ; unambitious, 
but ready to sacrifice all at the call of duty ; devoted to his cause, yet 
never moved by his feelings beyond the line prescribed by his judg- 
ment ; never provoked by just resentment to punish wanton cruelty by 
reprisals which would have given a character of needless savagery to 
the war — both North and South owe a deep debt of gratitude to him, 
and the time will come when both will be equally proud of him. And 
well they may, for his character and his life afford a complete answer 
to the reproaches commonly cast on money-grubbing, mechanical 
America. A country which has given birth to men like him, and those 
who followed him, may look the chivalry of Europe in the face without 
shame ; for the fatherlands of Sidney and of Bayard never produced a 
nobler soldier, gentleman, and Christian than Gen. Robert E. Lee.” 


We may add to these the following just remarks upon the occupation 
to which General Lee devoted himself at the close of his military 
career, from 


THE OLD DomMINION. 


“Surely it should be a cause of thankfulness and encouragement 
for those who are teachers, that their profession has received this 
reflection of glory and honor from this choice of his, from this life, 
and from this death. And it is enduring honor for all the colleges of 
the South, and for all our schools —an honor in which all may share 
alike without jealousy — that this pure and bright name is inseparably 
connected by the will of him that bore it with the cause of education, 
and is blended now with that of Washington in the name of one of 
our own institutions of learning. We think that so long as the name 
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of Lee is honored and loved among us, our Southern teachers may 
rejoice and grow stronger in their work, when they remember that he 
was one of their number, and that his great heart, that had so bravely 
borne the fortunes of a great empire, bore also, amidst its latest 
aspirations, the interests, the anxieties, and the hopes of the un- 
pretending but noble profession of teaching. 

“To leave this out of the account would be, indeed, to do sad in- 
justice to Gen. Lee’s own memory. And that, not only because his 
position in this profession was of his own choice, and was steadily 
maintained with unchanging purpose to the end of his life, but also 
because the acknowledgment of his service here is necessary to the 
completeness of his fame. In no position of his life did he more 
signally develop the great qualities of his character than in this ; and 
it may truly be said that some of the greatest can only be fully under- 
stood in the light of the serene patience and of the simple and quiet 
self-consecration of his latest years. It was then that, far from the 
tumult of arms and from the great passions of public life, with no 
great ambition to nerve his heart, nor any great events to obscure the 
public criticism of his conduct, he displayed in calm and steady light 
the grandest features of his character, and by this crucial test, added 
certain confirmation to the highest estimate that could have been 
formed of his character and of his abilities. It was indeed a ‘crucial 
test’ for such a man; and that he sustained it as he did is not among 
the smallest of his claims to the admiration of his countrymen. No 
tribute to his memory can be just that does not take this last great 
service into the account; and no history of his life can be fairly written 
that shall not place in the strongest light his career and influence as 
President of Washington College.” 


And we may appropriately close with the following thoughtful 
words from the pen of 


Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


“In the darkest hour of our trials, in the very midst of our deepest 
affliction, mourning over the loss of the noble Lee, Heaven sends to 
us as consolation the best sign of the times vouchsafed in many a day. 
It addresses the heart, rent as it is in surveying the desolations 
around us, as the rainbow upon the breast of the receding storm- 
cloud when its power and fury are over. 

“That sign is the unmistakable estimation in which the real merits 
and worth of this illustrious chieftain of the cause of the Southern 
States is held by all classes of persons, not only in the South, but in 
the North. 

“ Partisans and leaders, aiming at the overthrow of our institutions, 
may, while temporarily in high places, by fraud and usurpation, keep 
up the false cry of rebel and fraitor ; but these irrepressible outburst- 
ings of popular sentiment, regarding no restraints on great occasions 
which cause JVature to speak, show clearly how this cry and charge 
are regarded and looked upon by the masses of the people everywhere. 

“ Everywhere Lee is honored ; not only as a Aero, but as a patriot, 
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This is but the foreshadowing of the general judgment of the people 
of the whole United States, and of the world, not only upon Lee, but 
upon all of his associates who fought, bled, and died in that glorious 
cause in which he won his immortality. That cause was the sovereign 
right of local self-government by the people of the several States of 
this continent. Za/ cause is not dead! Let it never be abandoned ; 
but let its friends rally to its standard in the forum of reason and 
justice, with the renewed hope and energy from this soul-inspiriting 
sign that it lies deeply impressed upon the hearts of the great 
majority of the people in all sections of this country. 

“In these popular manifestations of respect and veneration for the 
man who won all his glory in maintaining this cause, present usurpers 
should read their doom, and all friends of constitutional liberty 
should take fresh courage in all political conflicts, never to lower 
their standard of principles.” 


AN OLD STORY. 


For THe SouTHERN MAGAZINE. 


ES, I will tell you all, though I hardly care to think 

Of much that the story holds —it makes my poor heart sink ; 
But you are a man of God, and perhaps you can tell me how 
Your religion can straighten all I find so crooked now. 


You see, I am not a scholar; I never was very bright, 
Never learned much at school, except to read and to write ; 
But then I was very pretty,— the school-boys used to say 
There wasn’t a prettier girl in the land than Katie May. 


And life was pleasant enough in the shady village lanes, 
Or coming home from the hay-field high on the loaded wains, 
Or loitering down the meadows in the blooming daffodil time, 
Or singing aloud to mother some foolish nursery rhyme. 


For mother, you see, was sickly; she never had been quite strong 
Since the hour we lost little Johnnie, the baby she nursed so long :— 
For Johnnie was ill and a cripple the whole of his little day, 

And mother never would leave him, till at last he went away. 
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Went away in the spring-time, when all the hedges were white 

With hawthorn buds still fresh from the kiss of the dewy night ; 

When the flowers were waking up, then Johnnie went to sleep, 

And they buried him there in the churchyard where the clover-grass is 
deep. 


And ever after that when the early twilight fell, 

Mother would sit and croon the rhymes he loved so well; 
And when she got too weak to sing for herself, you see, 

She would make me sing, and fancy Johnnie was on her knee. 


Yes, they were pleasant times; and yet I cannot say, 

Even if that could be, I would have them back to-day. 

I have. lived through so much since,—I hardly can tell you why, 
And yet it scarcely seems that that happy girl was I. 


Well, I was just eighteen, that eve in the autumn-time, 

And the bells in the old church-tower were pealing their mellow chime, 
The round red harvest-moon came slowly over the trees, 

And the song of the distant reapers ebbed on the ebbing breeze. 


Mother and I were sitting there in the shady porch 

That looks just over the hawthorn hedge to the door of the little church, 
When a step came up the lane and paused at the swinging gate, 

And mother answered to me, “ Open the wicket, Kate.” 


Ah, mother, you could not tell the weight those words would bear, 
In the long, long after-time of sorrow and toil and care, 

To the laughing lightsome girl with naught to murmur at! 

— Not that I wish them unsaid, Parson, remember that! 


Strange, that until that day, though I did not live apart, 

And the village lads were comely, I never had found my heart ; 
Never until in the moonlight that autumn eve I went 

In the mellow yellow moonlight to welcome Basil Kent. 


He stood by the swinging wicket, the light on his golden curls, 
And I mind that even then I thought his words were very pearls, 
Like the Prince in the fairy-story I had read with mute delight 
In the teacher’s picture-book ;— Ah! it all comes back to-night. 


He was a busy scholar, far up in the dusty town 

Writing for fame and honor till the weary brain broke down, 
And the doctor sent him here to the village lanes and trees 
To stop his weary thinking, and rest and lie at ease. 


And yonder, down in the village, they pointed him out the way, 

Told him to come up here to the house of the Widow May; 

Said she would take him in to the vacant western room 

That looked far out to the distant hills o’er the golden meadow-bloom. 
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And so he came and stayed: and the ruddy autumn waned, 

And the leaves on the rustling trees to a deeper red were stained ; 
And day by day we loitered where the reapers piled their sheaves 

Till the large round stars came trembling out between the aspen-leaves. 


And day by day we sat on the hillside ’mid the hay, 

And Basil—he was a poet, too—sang many a woodland lay ; 

And I sat there and marvelled if the angels that sang above 

Knew sweeter songs than the darling ones that told me of his love. 


Yes, I was pretty then; and Basil, he used to say 

That he was King—what’s the name ?—oh yes — Cophetua, 

And I the maid he married; and then as we stood by the gate 

One night, he stooped and whispered, ‘“ Will you marry me, little Kate?” 


Ah, Parson, God is just! I never thought, I swear, 

Of mother sitting alone by the hearth with her silver hair; 

I heard nothing — nothing knew—save only those words of fate, 

And Basil’s sweetest voice in my ear, “ Will you marry me, little Kate?” 


. 


Yes, God is just; and I’ve sometimes thought, since then, it must be . 
true 

In the very hour our sin begins, begins its judgment too. 

I did not think of mother, but mother was thinking of me, 

Far up in the blessed mansions where the happy spirits be. 


For as we entered in, Basil and I, that night, 

There in the pallid moonshine sat mother cold and white, t 
Never again to wander in this world of grief and sin, 

For the angels had opened the golden gate and let her safely in. 


Right up those gleaming moon-rays as by a silver stair, 

She had climbed to the distant happy land where all is bright and fair ; 
And her Father stooped from heaven to claim His errant child, 

And the golden gates shut fast again and doubt was reconciled. 


And I was alone in the world:—but Basil dried my tears, 

Basil’s arm was around me stilling my doubts and fears ; } 
Basil’s voice still whispered sweet those words of a happy fate, 

“ Out of the cold and lonesome world, will you come to me, little Kate?” 


I sometimes wonder now that I did not pause and doubt: 

I knew he was far too clever for me, would he ever find it out? 

Would he ever know when my beauty fled and my laughing eye grew 
dim, 

That a girl so foolish and dull as I was not the wife for him? 


Ah well, I did not doubt. I loved him, that was enough ! 

I would fight life’s battle with him, be the struggle never so tough ; 
So Basil and I were married, and up to the dusty town 

We came one winter morning when all the fields were brown. 
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Ah, Parson, why should I tell it, the weary lesson of woe? 

See, I must hasten through it— you knew that it must be so. 

He so clever and brilliant, I so foolish and slow! 

What could I do but love him? And that’s not enough, you know! 


Yes, why should I linger on it? Basil grew cold and stern 

When he found that for his highest thoughts I could make him no 
return ; 

And he -turned from me to the great gay world, the world that could 
give him fame, 

With its thousand tongues to echo out the glory of his name. 


Ah me, those weary hours! Dim whispers came to me 

Across the tossing billows of the turbulent human sea 

Roaring and surging between us,— whispers of doubt and shame, 
Of a softer voice and sweeter words than the brazen voice of Fame. 


And so the dark days lengthened; and then, one dreadful day 
You came and told me gently Basil had gone away,— 

Gone with never a parting word for me left here alone! 

Gone with that other woman! Gone! Gone! Gone! 


Ah, Parson, it was cruel,— cruel in her, I mean. 

She could not love him as I love though she were a crownéd Queen! 
But never cruel in Basil,— Basil was good and true! 

“False and wicked,” you say!—Ah no, that is not kind in you. 


You see, I was dull and foolish; I could not understand :— 

And Basil was far above me, his thoughts so deep and grand! 

What wonder he could not love me when the first flush passed away ? 
It was a happy dream, Parson; is it over now for aye? 


Parson, you have been kind, coming to see: me still ; 

I know my weary footsteps are nigh the top of the hill,— 

Tell me now, do you think, in that far-off better land, 

Up there with the shining angels —do you think I shall understand? 


Will all be equal then? Shall I stand by Basil’s side? 

Will this world’s darkness with this world’s sin be utterly purified ? 
Will he know and love me then as I thought he loved me here 
Down yon in the village-meadows in the autumn’s golden cheer ? 


What’s that you murmur, Parson? “In that bright City then 
They neither marry nor give in marriage ever again”? 
Nay, nay, I cannot think it, for God is good I know, 
He will give me my Basil back again, my Basil pure as snow. 


Parson, the room grows darker! Come closer, is that your hand ? 
I am sure it will all come even, I £zow I shall understand ! 

But only, I think I could die not utterly desolate 

If I just could once hear Basil say, “I-love-you-little Kate!” 


BARTON GREY. 
4 
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MUSIC AND EMOTION. 


THE Fount oF CoLovur. 


HE sun smiting through crystal drops shakes its white light 


into blue, and red, and yellow fire; and, as the beads of 


freshly-fallen rain tremble in the wind, we may see the primary 
colours of the rainbow, combined and recombined with wondrous 
alchemy into more subtle flame of emer ald, purple, and orange. A 
cloud passes over the sky, and in a moment ev ery tiny globe | hangs 
before us, scintillant still, but pale and colourless, with its one 
quivering speck of crystalline light. Then we can see with quiet 
eyes the metallic lustre upon the wide blue wings of the Brazilian 
butterfly —the green dissolving into glitter of rubies upon the breast 
of the humming-bird — the long reaches of golden king-cups in June 
meadows, or opal tints upon wet shells and blown foam. Have we 
not looked into the great laboratories of light itself? Have we not 
seen the essential colours in the very moment of their evolution falling 
like shattered flame-flakes from the sun? Is it so strange to find them 
mingled bountifully with all created things, and made fast in every 
conceivable tint upon plume of bird and petal of flower? 

The painter goes forth each day into a new Eden, and finds his 
palette ready laid for him. He cannot choose but take the materials 
and follow the suggestions which Nature so freely gives him. He, 
too, can combine and recombine ; can distribute his “hues i in concord 
and discord of colour; can associate them with definite images, or 


making them the vehicles of poetic emotion, paint “the sunshine of 


sunshine, and the gloom of gloom.” 
THE Fount or Sounp. 


The wailing of the wind at night, the hum of insect life, the 
nightingale’s note, the scream of the eagle, the cries hal animals, 
and, above all, the natural inflections of the hum are 
the rough elements of music, multitudinous, incoherent, te formless. 
Earth, and sea, and air are full of these inarticulate voices ; sound 
floats upward from populous cities to the cloudland, and thunder rolls 
down its solemn answer from on high. Alone by the sea we may 
listen and hear a distinct and different tone each time the swelling 
wavelet breaks crisply at our feet ; and when the wind with fitful and 
angry howl drives inland the foam of the breakers, the shriek of the 
retiring surge upon the shingles will often run through several 


descending semitones. 
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NATURE AND ART. 


It would seem, then, that we have only to take the colour and the 
sound provided for us by nature and transform them at once through 
the arts of Painting and Music into the interpreters of human thought 
and emotion. But, in reality, between music and painting there is 
fixed a great gulf of difference. Nature gives man the art of painting, 
as it were, ready made. For him the sun sets and rises, and the summer 
glows, and the woods change so softly and slowly beneath his gaze that 
he has time to chronicle every tint before it has passed away. ° All 
forms of beauty, from the supreme outline of the human body to the 
filmy speck of the minutest insect, are constantly limning themselves 
upon the retina of his eye until his sensitive brain is supplied with 
objects of enchanting loveliness, which he is at liberty to reproduce 
and recombine at will. And Nature not only provides the painter 
with fair forms and rich colours, but she also teaches him the magical 
art of selection and arrangement. 

But what has she done for the musician? She has given him 
sound, not music. Nowhere does there fall upon his ear, as he walks 
through the wide world, such an arrangement of consecutive sounds 
as can be called a musical subject, or theme, or melody. Far less 
do we find anything approaching such a combination as musical 
harmony. The thunder is not affecting because it is melodic, but 
because it is loud and elemental. The much extolled note of the 
lark is only pleasant because associated with the little warbler, the 
“sightless song ” in the depth of the blue sky, for when the lark’s trill 
is so exactly imitated (as it can be with a whistle in a tumbler full of 
water) that it deceives the very birds themselves, it ceases to be in 
the least agreeable, just as the moaning of the wind, which can also 
be well imitated by a person with compressed lips in the next room, 
ceases under such circumstances to be in the least romantic. The 
nightingale’s song when at its best has the advantage of being a 
single and not unpleasantly loud whistle. That, too, can be imitated 
so as to defy detection. But once let the veil of night be withdrawn, 
and the human nightingale disclosed, and we shall probably all admit 
that his performance is dull, monotonous, and unmeaning. ‘The 
cuckoo, who often sings a true third, and sometimes a sharp third or 
even a fourth, is the nearest approach to music in nature, but this 
tuneful fowl gets less credit for his vocal powers than almost any 
other, and whilst he is screamed at and hunted from hedge to hedge 
by his own species as a very outlaw among birds, he is voted but a 
coarse and vulgar songster by man. At any rate, though some may 
admire his call as the herald note of spring, yet when “cuckoo 
cuckoo” is blown, as boys know how to blow, upon the hollow fists, 
no one except the cuckoo cares to listen to the strain for its own 
sweet sake. ‘The cries of most large birds, such as the ostrich and 
peacock, are intolerably disagreeable. Nor are the voices of the 
animals, from the pig, the cat, and the donkey downwards, any 
better. Poets from time immemorial have tried to throw dust in the 
eyes of mankind whenever they have touched upon this subject, but 
it is high time the truth should be told. The harmonies of nature 
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are purely metaphorical. There is no music in nature, neither 
melody nor harmony: music is the creation of man. He does not 
reproduce in music any combination of sounds he has ever heard or 
could possibly hear in the natural world, as the painter transfers to 
his canvas the forms and tints that he sees around him. No: the 
musician seizes the rough element of sound and compels it to work 
his will ; and having with infinite pains subjugated and tamed it, he 
is rewarded by discovering in it the most direct and perfect medium 
in all Nature for the expression of his emotions. 

The painter’s art lies upon the surface of the world ; its secrets are 
whispered by the yellow corn-fields spotted with crimson fire and the 
dappled purple of heather upon the hills ; but the musician’s art lies 
beneath the surface. His rough material of sound is like the dull 
diamond, earth-encrusted and buried in deep mines; it simply does 
not exist as a brilliant and a thing of priceless beauty and value fit 
for human service, until it has been refined and made luminous by 
deliberate arrangement of glittering facets, and set in splendour of 
chased gold. 


MusIC AND OTHER ARTS. 


And then — what then, it will be asked, what does all this manipu- 
lation of sound end in? what is the value or dignity of this art of 
music ? 

We easily recognise the foundation of other arts. The art of 
sculpture rests upon the fact that when man awakens to a sense of 
the beauty, power, or even grotesqueness of form, he is impelled 
by a creative instinct to reproduce, select, and combine its various 
qualities —firstly, that he may perpetuate the forms of fleeting 
beauty that he sees around him; and secondly, that he may impart 
to the ideal conceptions of his imagination an outward and concrete 
existence. We are not ashamed to derive the keenest satisfaction 
from the Niobe or the Antinous, for we see in these a perennial 
and dignified expression of human grace and pathos. And even 
when we turn to such painful and distorted figures as the Laoco6n, 
although we may call them “debased art” according to our canons 
of taste, yet neither these nor any other specimens, however corrupt 
or weak, can affect the real dignity of sculpture itself. Similarly, 
the art of painting rests upon a rational impulse to select and 
combine colours, chiefly in connection with intelligible forms, and 
subjects of definite interest ; and although painting is less definite 
in some respects, and less complete in others, than sculpture, yet 
its range is wider, its material infinitely more ductile, while its 
command of emotion through the vehicle of colour, and of ideas 
through variety of outline, gives it an importance and dignity which 
it would be difficult to over-estimate. Even such an art as leger- 
demain is capable of a satisfactory explanation ; for it is the outward 
realisation in one department, however narrow, of certain excellent 
qualities of the eye and hand. 

A Phidian sculpture,+a picture by Titian, even a conjuring trick 
by Professor Frikell, can be accounted for and justified in a few 
words. But when we come to a symphony by Beethoven, philosophy 
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is dumb, or rides off upon a quibble about the scientific structure of 
music or its technical qualities, all true and interesting, no doubt, 
but still leaving untouched the great art-problem of music — what is 
the rationale of its existence, what the secret of its power over the 
soul ? 

Music, as distinguished from the various rude attempts of the 
past, is only about 400 years old. Modern music, which is alone 
worthy of the name, is in fact the youngest of the arts, and stands at 
present in a correspondingly unfavourable position: for while it has 
been brought to the highest perfection, the secret of its power is 
almost wholly unexplored ; and so long as this is the case, music 
must continue to be ranked last among the fine arts. But the day is 
at hand when the veil of the prophetess will be lifted. Already in 
Germany, the land of thought, music has been adopted as the national 
art—as painting was once in Italy, and sculpture in Greece. 
Already the names of Beethoven and Mozart are whispered through 
the civilised world in the same breath with those of Phidias and 
Michael Angelo, and the time is probably not far distant when music 
will stand revealed perchance as the mightiest of the arts, and 
certainly as the one art peculiarly representative of our modern 
world, with its intense life, complex civilisation, and feverish self- 
consciousness. 

It has often been said that music is the language of the emotions ; 
but what there is in music to act upon emotion, or how it both 
expresses and excites it, sometimes compelling the mind to clothe the 
awakened emotion with definite ideas—at others, dispensing with 
ideas altogether—this has never yet been explained. With the 
cautiousness and. humility of one who feels himself upon untrodden 
ground, I offer the following reflections as a contribution to the much 
neglected study of musical psychology. 





EMOTIONS AND IDEAS. 


We cannot do better than start with the popular assertion that 
music is the language of the emotions. But before we attempt to 
show the points of contact between emotion and its art-medium, and 
before we can understand how it is that music finds itself on the same 
plane of action with the emotions, and so fitted to become at one 
time their minister expressing them, at another their master com- 
manding them, it will be necessary to form a clear and almost concrete 
conception of the emotions themselves. Of course we can no more 
get to the root of that aspect of life exhibited in emotion, than we 
can get to the root of life itself in man, or beast, or vegetable. Life 
is only known by the sensations and appearances which accompany 
it—by its proximate, and not its ultimate causes. Speaking physi- 
cally, then, what happens when a person is moved or excited? A 
certain quickening of the blood as it rushes through the heart, or 
what we call a hurried pulse, and a corresponding disarrangement of 
molecules in the brain. If it were not for these, we should not be 
capable, constituted as we are at present, of experiencing any emotion 
at all. The nature of our emotions may depend either upon the 
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nature of external objects presented to the senses, or upon internal 
and unexplained processes connected with what we call our thoughts. 
Now, what most people are alive to is the existence of emotions in 
their more intense forms. Once in the course of the day, or two or 
three times during the month, they have been greatly moved or 
excited pleasurably or otherwise. But what few people realise is, 
that emotion is actually coextensive with ‘consciousness. Physically 
this is the case, for there is no pause in the incessant disturbance and 
rearrangement of the cerebral molecules which are inseparably con 
nected with the phenomena of human consciousness, and human 
consciousness itself is nothing but an uninterrupted concatenation 
of emotions, most of them so unimportant, so involved, and succeeding 
each other with such intense rapidity, that we take no note of them. 
Like distant lights in a dark night, only those of a certain brightness 
are visible to the naked eye. As a traveller in a railway-carriage 
sees the objects fly by him with a rapidity which lessens the impres- 
sion that each is calculated to make by itself, but takes note of a 
cathedral or a regiment of soldiers, so the multitudinous objects and 
events that crowd upon us during the most uneventful day may 
indeed affect us consciously, and produce a great variety of feelings 
without once awakening the self-consciousness of a strong emotion. 

It may be a relief to the reader if we ask him to pause at this stage 
of the proceedings, and analyse very roughly a few of the emotions 
which in a very short space he is in the habit of experiencing. It 
would require volumes to analyse properly the emotional history of a 
single hour, but the reality and continuity of such a history may be 
briefly indicated. 

On first awakening we may all have experienced at times a puzzled 
kind of feeling. ‘This is produced by the conflict between the con- 
ditions of the waking and the sleeping states. A feeling of doubt, as 
to whether we are really going to be hanged, as we just now dreamed, 


is succeeded by a sense of relief, passing quickly into a sense of 


humour, which in its turn is arrested by a sense of depression caused 
by the eye falling on a letter containing bad news received on the 
previous night. ‘Then follows a train of speculation, resulting in an 
infinite series of little elations and depressions as we take a hopeful 
view of the concern or otherwise. A knock at the door brings a 
welcome distraction, and we leap up with an energy which is really 


the result of a complex state of feeling ; that is to say, emotion of 


relief at getting rid of a disagreeable subject ; emotion caused by a 
resolution to get dressed ; emotion caused by anxiety to be in time 
for an engagement; emotion caused by a chilly feeling, which 
reminds us of a fire down-stairs, etc., etc. Upon opening the door 
and seizing the hot-water jug, we experience a sudden depression 
on finding the water barely tepid ; but quick as thought the elation 
of anger succeeds as we rush to the bell-rope, which comes down 
beneath our too vigorous efforts, and again supplies us with a com 
plex emotion ; emotion of resentment against the servant, the cause 
of all the mischief; ditto against the carpenter who put up the 
bell-rope the day before ; ditto against ourselves for angry haste ; 
reflex feeling of resolve-to be more careful next time; prospective 
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feeling of annoyance at having to pay for putting up the rope again. 
[t is perhaps needless to continue the analysis of that internal life 
which consists of such an infinite variety of important, trivial, and 
complex feelings. But before we consider how music deals with 
emotion, we must try and seize the fact that the history of each 
hour does not only consist of outward incidents, but that each one of 
these incidents and objects, as also every thought which flits through 
the mind, has its own accompanying emotion, or train of emotions, 
and that the whole of human life forms one vast emotional fabric, 
begun long before thought, and continued down to the feeblest pulse 
of second childhood. 


ABSTRACT EMOTION. 


Hitherto we have considered emotion in connection with definite 
images, such as letters, bell-ropes, hot-water, jugs ; but it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that definite ideas are indispensable to the exist- 
ence of emotion. 

We may be tempted to think that emotions derive all their import- 
ance and dignity from the nature of the ideas with which they 
happen to be associated. The very reverse of this, however, is the 
case. Emotion is often weakened by association with ideas, whereas 
ideas are always strengthened by emotion. Indeed emotion is the very 
breath and life-blood of an idea, which without it would remain but 
a pale and powerless shadow, incapable of asserting itself, or of 
exercising any kind of influence, good or bad. As the sun brings 
light and warmth to the visible world, as without it the whole realm 
of physical life.would lie forlorn in one long midnight of cold 
paralysis, even so the solar orb of our emotions kindles each thought 
and endows each conception with fertile activity. What power 
can any idea have without emotion? When a man is exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue you may pass through his mind the most 
striking thoughts of Shakspeare or the most thrilling images of 
Byron; they will be without effect, because of the absence of 
emotional force in him. On the other hand, the commonest object 
in nature, a wayside daisy, “the meanest flower that blows,” seen 
a thousand times without the smallest emotion, may one day be seen 
with the poet’s eye, and will suddenly be found to contain thoughts 
“too deep for tears.” 

No doubt, granting a certain measure of sensibility, out of a 
definite idea an emotion of some sort will arise; it is equally true 
that out of an indefinite emotion corresponding ideas will often arise. 
But there is this difference between an idea and an emotion — that an 
idea is dead without emotion, whereas emotion has a life of its own 
entirely independent of ideas. Ideas are but wandering spirits that 
depend for their vitality upon the magnetic currents of feeling. 

The essential superiority of emotions over ideas is recognised in 
the most popular forms of thought and language. The idea of 
heaven as a Pace is sufficiently powerless, however much we may 
deck it out with apocalyptical splendours ; but we speak of the state 
of the blessed as of a certain emotional condition of joy, and are per- 
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fectly satisfied to rest in that definition as the profoundest of all 
realities, although we may not be able to illustrate it by one definite 
idea, or associate it with any one distinct conception. But more 
than this, when viewed through the lenses of accurate thought, 
ideas in the sense of outward images are seen more clearly still to 
be but the poor helps and crutches to something beyond them. For 
once raise an idea to its highest power, and it not only is accompanied 
by the strongest emotion, but strange to say, actually passes out of the 
condition of an idea altogether into the condition of an emotion, just 
as hard metal raised to a sufficient power of heat evaporates into the 
most subtle and attenuated gases. The pious Catholic kneeling be- 
fore the crucifix passes through successive emotional stages, from the 
gross representation of a tortured human body to the ideal form of a 
risen and glorified Saviour, until at length to the devotee, whose 
adoring eyes are still fixed upon the wooden crucifix, nothing remains 
but the emotion of a presence, felt but not understood, in which he 
seems to live, and move, and have his being. That is the moment, he 
will tell you, of his highest life, the seventh heaven has been reached, 
more intensely real than any scene of earth: but it is wholly internal, 
a kingdom within, the fulness of life, and yet to the common senses 
impalpable, without form and void. The same phenomena are pre- 
sented to us by every fine actor ; we feel that his art culminates, not 
in the rounded period, nor even in the loud roar and violent gesticu- 
lation of excited passion, but in the breathless silence of intense feel- 
ing, as he stands apart and allows the impotency of exhausted symbols, 
the quivering lip and the glazed eye, to express for him the crisis of 
inarticulate emotion. 

But, it will be urged, in each case we start from something definite ; 
in the latter we start from the incidents of the play. That provides 
us with a key to the emotion. Exactly so. But what I maintain is, 
not that a play has no ideas, or that emotion does not accompany 
ideas, but simply that when ideas reach a certain intensity they pass 
into a region of abstract emotion independent and self-sufficing. 

In the same way Poetry, which, as Mr. J. S. Mill somewhere says, 
is nothing but thought coloured by strong emotion, expressed in metre, 
and overheard, is constantly composed of words which will hardly 
bear analysis, as vehicles for ideas, but which may be justified as at- 
tempts to express the quickening of an idea, or the evaporation of 
thought in emotion. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a person say, “A truly ex- 
quisite poem ; ‘but what on earth does it mean?” A search for definite 
ideas may very likely be in vain. What the poem really means is a 
certain succession or arrangement of feelings, in which emotion is 
everything, and the ideas only helps and crutches. This result is 
often obtained by what stupid people call extravagance of language or 
confusion of thought, and by what Mr. R. H. Hutton has happily 
termed “the physical atmosphere of words.” 

J. M. W. Turner’s vagueness and extravagance, so much com- 
plained of by common folk, is another example of the transformation 
of ideas into emotion. Mr. Ruskin has observed that Turner painted 
the souls of pictures. Even Turner’s opponents will agree that in 
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many of his pictures most of the ideas have evaporated ; while others 
perceive that ideas have only vanished to make way for emotions of 
transcendent force and beauty. 

It seems to us evident, then, that the tendency of emotion in all 
its higher stages is to get rid of ideas— is it equally certain that it 
occupies an independent region, and can start without them? It will, 
probably, be admitted that most of, if not all, an infant’s emotions are 
unaccompanied by ideas. It is equally certain that we may be ina 
state of emotional depression, or otherwise — what we call in good 
spirits or in bad spirits— without being able to assign any definite 
reason, or to trace the mood in any way to any idea or combination 
of ideas. An idea may, indeed, flash upon the depressed spirit, and 
dissipate in an instant our depression — or the fit of depression may 
pass away of itself by mere force of reaction. Sensitive tempera- 
ments are peculiarly liable to such “ups and downs ;” but they will 
find, if they examine their experiences, that although the emotional 
region is constantly traversed by ideas of every possible description, 
it has a life of its own, and is distinct from them even as water is 
distinct from the various reflections that float across its surface. 


ANALYSIS OF EMOTION. 


So far we have merely attempted to show the connection which 
exists between ideas and emotions ; and during the process we have 
affirmed the independent existence of an emotional region, in which 
there takes place a never-ceasing play and endless succession of 
emotions, simple and complex. 

But in order to show the ground of contact between music and 
emotion it will be necessary to put emotion itself into the crucible of 
thought, and ascertain the essential properties of its phenomena. 

We shall then subject Sound, as manipulated by the art of music, 
to the same kind of analysis; and if we find that Sound contains 
exactly the same properties as emotion, we shall not only have estab- 
lished points of resemblance between the two (for things which are 
equal to the same are equal to one another), but we shall have actually 
reached the common ground, or kind of border-land, upon which 
internal emotion becomes wedded to external sound, and realises 
for itself that kind of concrete existence which it is the proper function 
and glory of art to bestow upon human thought and feeling. 

If we now attempt to analyse the simplest emotion we shall find 
that it invariably possesses one or more of the following properties ; 
when the simplest emotion combines with others, and thus becomes 
complex, we shall find that it possesses all the following properties :— 
I. Elation and Depression ; II. Velocity ; III. Intensity ; IV. Variety ; 
V. Form. ' 

I. Elation and Depression.— When a man is suffering from intense 
thirst in a sandy desert the emotional fount within him is at a low 
ebb ; but, on catching sight of a pool of water not far off, he instantly 
becomes highly elated, and, forgetting his fatigue, he hastens forward 
upon a new platform of feeling. On arriving at the water he finds 
it too salt to drink, and his emotion from the highest elation sinks at 
once to the deepest depression. 
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II. Velocity.— At this crisis our traveiler sees a man with a water- 
skin coming towards him, and, running up to him, he relates how his 
hopes have been suddenly raised, and as suddenly cast down ; but long 
before his words have expressed or even begun to express his mean- 
ing, he has in a moment of time, in fact spontaneously with the 
utmost mental velocity, repassed through the emotions of elation and 
depression which may at first have lasted some time, but are now 
traversed in one sudden flash of reflex consciousness. 

III. Intensity.— As he drinks the sparkling water, we may safely 
affirm that his emotion increases in intensity up to the point where 
his thirst becomes quenched, and that every drop that he takes after 
that is accompanied by less and less pungent or intense feeling. 

IV. Variety.— Up to this time his emotion has been compara- 
tively simple; but a suffering companion now arrives, and as he 
hands to him the grateful cup his emotion becomes complex, that is 
to say, he experiences a variety of emotions simultaneously. First, 
the emotion of contentment at having quenched his own thirst ; 
second, gratitude to the man who supplied him with water—an 
emotion probably in abeyance until he had quenched his thirst ; 
third, joy at seeing his friend participating in his own relief. 

V. Form.— If the reader will now glance over this simple narrative 
once more by the aid of the accompanying diagrams,* he will see 
that both the simple and the complex emotions above described have 
what, for want of a better term, we may call form, i.e., they succeed 
each other in one order rather than another, and are at length com- 
bined with a definite purpose in certain fixed proportions. 

Now although I have tacked on a story to the above emotional 
diagram, I wish to remind the reader that it needs none, and that 
it is capable of indicating the progression and the qualities of 
emotion without the aid of a Single definite idea. It must also be 
observed that although I have here given symbols indicating roughly 
elation, velocity, and the other properties of emotion, simple and 
complex, we have as yet arrived at no art-medium of emotion ; 
nothing but barren symbols are before us, incapable of awakening any 
feeling at all, however well they may suffice to indicate its nature 
and properties. We have now to discover some set of symbols capable 
of bringing these emotional properties into direct communication with 
sound, and Music will then emerge, like a new Venus from a sea of 
confused murmur, and announce herself as the royal art-medium of 
Emotion. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN MusIc AND EMOTION. 


The reader will perceive in a moment that musical notation is the 
symbolism required, for it is capable not only of indicating all the 
properties of emotion, but of connecting these with every variety 
and combination of sound. That every musical note corresponds to 
a fixed sound may be called a self-evident proposition. I hasten 
further to point out that the art of music is an arrangement or 





*[The text is here illustrated by a linear diagram, not necessary to be re siilinead in which 
Elation and Depression are indicated by the undulations of a line, /nfensity by its varying 
thickness, and Variety by several undulating lines intermingled.— Ep.] 
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manipulation of sounds, which clearly reveals to us the fact that 
sound possesses all the properties of emotion, and is, for this reason, 
admirably calculated to provide it with its true and universal language. 

In order to realise this we had better at once compare our analysis 
of emotion with the following brief analysis of sound, as it comes 
before us in the art of musical notation :— 

I. Elation and Depression.— The modern musical scale consists of 
seven notes, or an octave of eight, with their accompanying semi- 
tones. The human voice, or a violin, will, in addition, express every 
gradation of sound between each note ; thus from C to C, ascending 
or descending, we can get any possible degree of Elation or Depression. 

II. Velocity.— This property is expressed by the employment of 
notes indicating the durations of the different sounds, ¢. g., minims, 
quavers, crochets, etc. Also by terms such as adagio, allegro, etc., 
which do not indicate any change in the relative value of the notes, 
but raise or lower the Velocity of the whole movement. 

III. Intensity.— Between f/f and /ff lie the various degrees of 
intensity which may be given to a single note. Intensity can also 
be produced by accumulating a multitude of notes simultaneously 
either in unisons, octaves, or concords, while the words crescendo and 
diminuendo, or certain marks, denote the gradual increase or decrease 
of Intensity. 

IV. Variety— We have only to think of the simplest duet or trio 
to realise how perfectly music possesses this powerful praperty of 
complex emotion ; and we have only to glance at a score of Beethoven’s 
or Spohr’s to see how almost any emotion, however complex, is 
susceptible of musical expression. 

V. Form.— Nothing is more common than to hear it said that 
Mozart is a great master of form; that Beethoven’s form is at times 
obscure, and so forth. Of course what is meant is, that in the 
arrangement and development of the musical phrases, there is a 
greater or less fitness of proportion producing an effect of unity or 
incoherence, as the case may be. But the idea of musical form can 
be made intelligible to any one who will take the trouble to glance 
at so simple a melody as the “Blue Bells of Scotland.” ‘That air 
consists of four phrases, each of which is divided into an elation and 
depression. ‘The first two phrases are repeated: the third and fourth 
occur in the middle: and the first two phrases recur at the close. 

Thus music appears visibly to the eye to possess all the essential 
properties of emotion. May we not therefore say that the secret of 
its power consists in this, that it alone is capable of giving to the 
simplest, the subtlest, and the most complex emotions alike that full 
and satisfactory expression through sound which hitherto it has been 
found impossible to give to many of them in any other way? 

When alluding to the succession of emotions through which we 
pass hour after hour, I called attention to the fact that most of them 
were so unimportant as hardly to be worth the name of emotion, that 
yet so long as consciousness lasts, we must be in some emotional state 
or other. This consideration may help us to understand the nature 
of a good deal of dull music which is, in fact, the expression of what 
may be called neutral emotion. How strange it seems to some people 
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that composers should think it worth while to write down page after 
page which seems devoid of interest! But if we lived more in the 
composer’s world, our wonder would cease. We should soon feel 
with him that our neutral states called for musical expression as well 
as the higher intensities and velocities of elation and depression. 
Music does not cover a little excited bit of life, but the whole of life ; 
and the mind trained to the disciplined expression of emotion in 
music, takes delight in long trains of quiet emotion, conscientiously 
worked out by what some may call diffuse and dull music. There is 
a quantity of music —of Schubert, for instance — which seems hardly 
written for the public at all. It is the expression of unimportant and 
uninteresting successions of emotion, whose only merit consists in 
their being true to life ; and until we have learnt to think of every 
moment of our life as being a fit subject for music, we shall never 
understand the sound-reveries of men who were in the habit of 
regarding the whole of their inner life as melodic and symphonic, and 
setting vast portions of it to music, quite regardless of what the 
world at large was likely to say or think about it. 


And here let me pause to say that I am perfectly aware of the 
objections that may be urged against my analysis of emotion and 
music into five properties. I shall be told that my explanation is 
inadequate ; that it is impossible to analyse a great many emotions at 
all ; and that music is often in the same way incapable of being cut up 
into the above-named five properties. My answer is, that it is only 
possible to indicate very roughly by words and symbols the bare out- 
lines and coarsest forms of the general laws and properties of emotion. 
At the bottom of some historical engraving containing the portraits of 
a number of eminent personages, we may have sometimes noticed a 
row of heads in outline sketched, without colour, shadow, or expres- 
sion, but docketed with the names of the eminent personages above ; 
so we have sketched in the bare outlines of emotion. They lie before 
us dumb and passionless. They are no more than skeleton like- 
nesses of what cannot be given in mere black and white. But if we 
had space, it would be possible to show by diagrams much more 
clearly the enormous detail and intricacy of musical phraseology 
covered in our diagram by one meagre line up and down, and ex- 
pressed in such words as elation and depression: I might show that 
an elation can consist of any length, and might contain within itself 
an infinite number of subordinate elations and depressions, involving 
different measures of velocity, intensity, variety, and as complicated 
in form as those gossamer webs we meet with on misty commons about 
sunrise. 

The eye gathers some notion of the capacities of sound for the 
expression of the most labyrinthine and complex emotion, by looking 
at a full orchestral score, or trying to follow the minute inflexions 
made by the dé¢on of a fine conductor. Such things no words can 
convey. Language is given us to indicate the existence of a vast 
number of truths which can only be fully realised by other modes of 
expression. 
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Music and Emotion. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN Music AND WorDsS. 


As emotion exists independently of ideas, so also does music. But 
music may be appropriately wedded to ideas. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the music itself always gains by being associated with words, 
or definite ideas of any sort. The words often gain a good deal, and 
so do the ideas, but the music is just as good without them. I do not 
mean to deny that images and ideas are capable of exciting the 
deepest emotions ; but they are inadequate to express the emotions 
they excite. Sound is more adequate ; and hence will often seize an 
emotion that may have been excited by an image, and partially 
expressed by words—will deepen its expression, and by so doing, 
will excite a still deeper emotion. That is how words gain by being 
set to music. But to set words to music —as in oratorio or opera, or 
any kind of song — is in fact to mix two arts together. On the whole, 
a striking effect may be produced ; but in reality it is at the expense 
of the purity of each art. Poetry is a great art ; so is music: but as a 
medium for emotion, each is greater alone than in company, although 
various good ends are obtained by linking the two together, providing 
that the words are kept in subordination to the greater expression- 
medium of music. Even then they are apt to hinder the development 
of the music. What an amount of feeble recitative and incoherent 
choral writing, do we not owe to the clumsy endeavours of even good 
composers to wed music to words! How often is the poet hampered 
by the composer, and the composer by the poet! And yet when we 
remember such operas as Dox Giovanni, and such oratorios as the Z/i7ah, 
and note how instinctively the composer has treated the leading emo- 
tions, without being hampered by the words and the sentences of the 
libretto, we are bound to admit that the objections to the mixed art 
may be to a great extent overcome, whilst its advantages are obvious. 
Words, situations, and ideas are very useful to the composer, and 
still more so to his audience; for a story, or the bare suggestion of 
some situation, provides a good skeleton form, and serves to awaken 
trains of emotion, which music is all powerful to deepen; and 
whilst the words are being declaimed, the music has already passed 
in depths of feeling beyond the control of words. Let any one 
look at the four parts of a chorus, and see the kind of subordinate use 
made of the words. After the first glance no one thinks much about 
the words: they come in more as incidents of vocalisation than of 
thought, and are piled up often without sense, and repeated by the 
different voices pé/e-méle. And yet the first sentence of such choruses 
as “Rex Tremende,” in the Reguiem, or “The night is departing,” 
in the Zodgesang, is an immense assistance to the hearer, striking 
the key-note to the emotions which music alone can fully express. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the pure art, and inquire what 
good could any words do to a symphony of Beethoven, it must be 
answered, less and less good just in proportion as the symphony itself 
is musically appreciated. Even an opera is largely independent of 
words, and depends for.its success not upon the poetry of the libretto, 
or even the scenery or the plot, but upon its emotional range —iz., 
upon the region which is dominated by the musical element. 
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Has the reader never witnessed with satisfaction a fine opera, the 
words of which he could not understand, and whose plot he was 
entirely unable to follow? Has he never seen a musician in esti- 
mating a new song, run through it rapidly on the piano, and then turn 
back to the beginning to see what the words were all about? We 
may be sure long before he has read the words he will have estimated 
the value of the song. The words were good to set the composer's 
emotions a-going. ‘They are interesting to his audience exactly in 
proportion to its ignorance of, and indifference to, music. Persons 
who know and care little about music, are always very particular 
about the words of a song. ‘They want to know what it all means — 
the words will tell them of course. ‘They are naturally glad to find 
something they can understand; yet all the while the open secret 
which they will never read lies in the music, not the words. The 
title, “Songs without Words,” which Mendelssohn has given to his 
six books of musical idylls, is full of delicate raillery, aimed good- 
humouredly enough at the non-musical world. “A ‘song without 
words!’ What an idea! How can such a song be possible?” cries 
one. “What more perfect song could be imagined?” exclaims 
another. If we are to have words to songs, let them subordinate 
the sense to the emotion. ‘The best words to music are those which 
contain the fewest number of ideas, and the greatest number of 
emotions. Such are the shorter poems of Goethe, of Heine, of. Byron, 
and, as a consequence, it is notorious that Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann between them have, with pardonable avidity, 
set to music almost all these precious lyrics. 


SounD-ART AND CoLouR-ArT. 


The only possible rival to sound as a vehicle for pure emotion is 
colour, but up to the present time no art has been invented which 
stands in exactly the same relation, to colour as music does to 
sound. No one who has ever attentively watched a sunset, can 
fail to have noticed that colour, as well as sound, possesses al! 
the five qualities which belong to emotion: the passing of dark tints 
into bright ones corresponds to Elation and Depression. ‘The palpita 
tions of light and mobility of hues gives Velocity, poorness or rich- 
ness of the same colour constitutes its Intensity, the presence of more 
than one colour gives Variety, whilst Form is determined by the 
various degrees of space occupied by the different colours. Yet there 
exists no colour-art as a language of pure emotion. The art of 
painting has hitherto always been dependent upon definite ideas, 
faces, cliffs, clouds, incidents. Present by the engraver’s art a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or even a Turner, and although the spectator has 
no notion of the colouring of the original, he gets some notion of the 
work because the colour was an accessory—most important, no 
doubt, but still an accessory — not an essential of the artist’s thought. 
But to present a symphony without sound, or without the notes or 
symbols which, through the eye, convey to the ear sound, is im- 
possible, because sound, heard or conceived, is not the accessory, but 
the essential, of the composer’s work. ‘The composer’s art makes 
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sound into a language of pure emotion. The painter’s art uses colour 
only as the accessory of emotion. No method has yet been dis- 
covered of arranging colour by itself for the eye, as the musician’s 
art arranges sound for the-ear. We have no colour pictures depend- 
ing solely upon colour as we have symphonies depending solely upon 
sound. In Turner’s works we find the nearest approach ; but even he, 
by the necessary limitation of his art, is without the property of velo- 
city. The canvas does not change to the eye — all that is, is presented 
simultaneously, as in one complex chord, and thus the charm of 
velocity, which is so great a property in emotion, and which might 
belong to a colour-art, is denied to the painter. 

Colour now stands-in the same kind of relation to the painter’s art 
as sound amongst the Greeks did to the art of the gymnast. But 
just as.we speak of the classic age as a time long before ihe era of 
real music, so by-and-bye posterity may allude to the present age 
as an age before the colour-art was known—an age in which colour 
had not yet been developed into a language of pure emotion, but 
simply used as an accessory to drawing, as music was once to bodily 
exercise and rhythmic recitation. 

And here I will express my conviction that a colour-art exactly 
analogous to the sound-art of music is possible, and is amongst the 
arts which have to be traversed in the future, as sculpture, architec- 
ture, painting, and music have been in the past. Nor do I see why 
it should not equal any of these in the splendour of its results and 
variety of its applications. Had we but a system of colour-notation 
which would as intensely and instantaneously connect itself with 
every possible tint, and possess the power of combining colours before 
the mind’s eye, as a page of music combines sounds through the eye 
to the mind’s ear — had we but instruments, or some appropriate art - 
mechanism for rendering such colour-notation into real waves of 
colour before the bodily eye, we should then have actually realised 
a new art, the extent and grandeur of whose developments it is 
simply impossible to estimate. The reader, whose eye is passionately 
responsive to colour, may gain some faint anticipation of the colour- 
art of the future, if he will try to recall the kind of impression 
made upon him by the exquisite colours painted upon the dark curtain 
of the night at an exhibition of fireworks. I select fireworks as an 
illustration in preference to the most gorgeous sunset, because I am 
not speaking of nature, but art— that is to say, something into the 
composition of which the mind of man has entered, and whose very 
meaning depends upon its bearing the evidences of human design: 
and I select pyrotechny, instead of painting of any kind, because in 
it we get the important emotional property of velocity, ‘necessarily 
absent from fixed colouring. 

At such a display as I have mentioned, we are, in fact, present at 
the most astonishing revelations of light and colour. The effects 
produced are indeed often associated with vulgar patterns, loud noises, 
and the most coarse and stupid contrasts. Sometimes the combina- 
tions are felicitous for a moment, and by the merest chance. But 
usually they are chaotic, incoherent, discordant, and supportable only 
owing to the splendour of the materials employed. But what a 
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majestic symphony might not be played with such orchestral blazes 
of incomparable colour! what delicate melodies composed of single 
floating lights, changing and melting from one slow intensity to 
another through the dark, until some tender dawn of opal from 
below might perchance receive the last fluttering pulse of ruby light 
and prepare the eye for some new passage of exquisite colour! Why 
should we not go down to the Palace of the People and assist at a 
real colour-prelude or symphony, as we now go down to hear a work 
by Mozart or Mendelssohn? But the colour-art must first be con- 
stituted, its symbols and phraseology discovered, its instruments 
invented, and its composers born. Up to that time, music will have 
no rival as an art-medium of emotion. 


MusIC AND THE AGE. 


Modern music is the last great legacy which Rome has left to the 
world. It is also remarkable as a distinct product of Christian civili- 
sation. Christianity ended by producing that peculiar passion for self- 
analysis, that rage for the anatomy of emotion, which was almost en- 
tirely unknown to the ancient world. The life of the Greek was exceed- 
ingly simple and objective. His art represented the physical beauty 
in which he delighted; but the faces of his statues were usually 
without emotion. His poetry was the expression of strong rather 
than subtle feeling. He delighted in dramas with but few charac- 
ters, and with hardly any plot. He could have but little need of 
music to express his emotions, for they could be adequately rendered 
by sculpture and recitation. Ancient Rome, in its best times, had no 
sympathy with any kind of art ; to conquer and to make laws for 
the conquered was her peculiar mission. Still less than Greece 
could she stand in need of a special language for her emotions, which 
were of a simple, austere, and practical character, and found in the 
daily duties of the citizen-life a sufficient outlet of expression. 
Christianity first revealed the sanctity of the individual life, deepened 
the channels of natural feeling, and unfolded capacities of emotion 
which strove in vain for any articulate expression. But Christianity 
had to pass through several stages before she met with Music. 

The active missionary spirit had first to subside and be replaced 
by the otiose and contemplative mood, before anything like a desire 
for an art-medium of expression could make itself felt in Chris- 
tendom. It was in the peaceful seclusion of monastic life that 
this desire first arose. The monks created modern music. From 
being intensely active the genius of Christianity became intensely 
meditative and introspective. The devotee had time to examine 
what was going on within him, to chronicle the different emotional 
atmospheres of his ecstasy, to note the elations and depressions of 
the religious life, the velocity of its aspirations, the intensity of its 
enthusiasms, the complex struggle for ever going on between the 
spirit and the flesh, and the ever-changing proportions and forms 
which one and the other assumed. Out of these experiences at 
length arose the desire for art-expression. Gothic architecture 
supplied one form, and the Italian schools of painting another ; 
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but already the key-note of a more perfect emotional language 
had been struck, which was destined to supply an unparalleled 
mode of utterance, both for the Church and the world. Such a 
language would be valuable exactly in proportion to the complexity 
of thought and feeling and the desire for its expression.. The 
fusion of the Church and the world at the time of the Reforma- 
tion was at once the type and the starting-point of all those mixed 
and powerful influences which characterise what we call modern 
civilisation, and it is remarkable that the sceptre of music should 
have passed from fallen Rome to free Germany just at the time when 
Rome showed herself most incompetent to understand and cope with 
the many-sided spirit of the age, which Germany may be said to have 
created. 

If we were now asked roughly to define what we mean by the 

spirit of the age, we should say the genius of the nineteenth century 
is an analysing and a recording genius. There is hardly anything 
on earth which Goethe —the very incarnation of modern culture — 
has not done something towards analysing and recording. Scientific 
research has taken complete possession of the unexplored regions of 
the physical world. Kant and Hegel have endeavoured to define 
the limits of the pure reason. Swedenborg set the fashion for 
giving law and system to the most abnormal states of human con- 
sciousness. ‘There is not an aspect of nature, or complication of 
character, or contrast of thought and feeling, which has not been 
delineated by modern novelists and painted by modern artists, 
whilst the national poets of Europe, whether we think of Goethe, 
Heine, Lamartine, De Musset, or our own living poets — Tennyson 
and Browning — have all shown the strongest disposition to probe and 
explore the hidden mysteries of thought and feeling, to arrange and 
re-arrange the insoluble problems of life, which never seemed so 
insoluble as now, to present facts with all their by-play, to trace 
emotion through all its intricate windings, and describe the varia- 
tions of the soul’s temperature from its most fiery heats to its most 
glacial intensities. 
_ If I were asked to select two poems most characteristic of the 
emotional tendencies of this age, I should select the “In Memoriam ”’ 
and the “Ring and the Book ”—for in both these works the intro- 
spective tendency and the restless endeavour to present, with minute 
fidelity, an immense crowd of feelings with something like a symphonic 
unity of effect, culminate. 

Art, literature, and science are all redundant with the same 
analytical and emotional tendencies. 

Is it wonderful that such an age should be the very age in which 
music, at once an analytical science and a pure art-medium of emotion, 
has, with a rapidity like that of sculpture in Greece or painting in 
Italy, suddenly reached its highest perfection ? 

Music is pre-eminently the art of the nineteenth century, because 
it is in a supreme manner responsive to the emotional wants, the 
mixed aspirations and the passionate self-consciousness of The Age. 


H. R. Hawes. 








THE VOW OF THE HERON. 


For THe SouTHERN MAGAZINE. 


N the year 1336 (the old chronicler says 1338, but this is 
I evidently an error) the Lord Robert of Artois rode out along 
the pleasant banks of the Thames, to enjoy the sport of hawking. 
The day was fine for the sport ; but Lord Robert rode moodily through 
the fields and woods, where, as the old rhyming chronicle tells us, “ the 
merry birds had ceased to sing ; the air was cool, the grapes were ripe, 
and the foliage drying up; and the leaves showering down from the 
trees thickly strewed the highway.” For the Lord Robert had a bitter 
.grief gnawing at his heart ; and in the silent birds, the withering vines, 
and the fallen leaves, he saw but so many symbols of his own wrecked 
hopes and ruined fortunes. 

The Lord Robert of Artois, peer of France, was by birth of the 
noblest blood in the kingdom, a descendant of Louis vim. and cousin 
to the King, Philip of Valois. On the death of the Count of Artois, 
his great-uncle, he had laid claim to the County, one of the most 
splendid fiefs in the kingdom ; but it was adjudged by King Philip the 
Fair to the sister of the deceased Count. Nor was his attempt to 
vindicate his claim under Philip of Valois more successful. In an 
evil hour he produced certain papers establishing his claim, which he 
asserted had been discovered by miracle ; but on investigation they 
were proved to be forgeries. ‘The commissioners who had the exami- 
nation in hand were struck with horror at the abyss of crime which 
they had uncovered. Not only forgery, but poisoning, and the dread- 
ful mysteries of sorcery were brought to light. The frightful super 
stition of the vo/t or voust, a waxen effigy of the person whose life is 
aimed at, upon which tortures are inflicted with various circumstances 
of magical ceremony, which cause them to be experienced by the un- 
happy victim of the incantation, played here a conspicuous part. But 
the Canidias of the middle ages had hideous secrets unknown to the 
enchantresses of Theocritus, Virgil, or Horace: the waxen effigy was 
baptized by a wicked priest, with all the ceremonies which would have 
been used with a Christian child, and in the name of the intended 
victim. Lord Robert, if the witnesses told the truth, had not shrunk 
from even this frightful blasphemy. 

The result was that Lord Robert’s claim was denied ; his accomplice, 
a woman named Divion, burned “in the pig-market near the gate St. 
Honoré” ; his estates all confiscated, and himself forced to fly from 
France. But wherever he went, the implacable hostility of Philip of 
Valois pursued him ; nor did he find an asylum until he reached the 
court of Edward, third of the name, King of England. 

His proudest ambition blasted, his ancient name disgraced, peer of 
France no longer, but a beggar and an exile, followed everywhere by 
the sharp arrows of his potent adversary’s unrelenting hate —no 
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wonder Lord Robert’s soul was full of bitterness, and that he had no 
eye for the soft splendors of a bright September day, no ear for the 
gentle murmurs of the silver river, rippling around “the haunts of 
coot and hern,” or the soft rustling of the light leaves brushed by his 
horse’s feet, “pour ce qu’il li souvint du tres gentil pais.” 

But on a sudden a rush was heard and a beat of wings, and from 
an islet covered with reeds and osiers a splendid heron rose into 
the air and commenced his soaring flight. The instinct of the sports- 
man for. the moment aroused the Lord Robert from his revery, and 
unhooding the “ muskadin ” on his wrist, he loosed her jesses and let 
her fly after the quarry. With eager eyes he watched the hot pursuit, 
the fierce struggle for the “pride of place,” as it was technically 
called —the superior height which enabled the hawk to pounce upon 
its victim. Higher and higher they soared in dizzy gyres ; but at last 
the long wings of the strong falcon gained her the mastery, and she 
dropped like a thunderbolt upon the heron, who with head thrown 
back and sharp bill held vertically, endeavored to impale the foe. 
Great was the exultation of Lord Robert when his falcon by a slight 
and almost imperceptible side movement baffled this strategy, struck 
her talons into the neck and back of her prey, and hawk and quarry 
came tumbling together to the river-bank. 

The Lord Robert petted and praised his favorite bird ; fed her with 
meat from his hawking-pouch, replaced the hood over her eyes, and 
secured her again by the jesses. And no sooner was this done, than 
the old gloom fell again upon his spirit ; and he was ashamed that the 
capture of a water-fowl should for the time have eclipsed the memory 
of his wrongs and his sufferings. 

But as he looked at the quivering mass of white plumage at his feet, 
a fantastic custom of the chivalry of the time came into his mind, and 
he resolved to make the heron an instrument towards accomplishing 
his vengeance on the King of France. 


Edward the Third, the knightliest king that ever sat on the English 
throne, was then in the full strength and ardor of his youth, burning 
with the desire to efface the inglorious memory of his father’s reign 
and to emulate the illustrious deeds of his heroic grandfather. More- 
over he looked upon himself as the legitimate heir to the throne of 
France, by right of his mother, the daughter of Philip the Fair, whose 
three sons had died without male issue, leaving Edward the next in suc- 
cession to the throne, if, as some jurists maintained, the Salic law which 
debarred a woman from sitting upon the throne of France, did not 
prevent her from ¢ransmitting a right which she could not herself 
enjoy. 

‘And yet with this splendid heritage inviting him, the rightful lord 
(as himself deemed) of the two fairest kingdoms in Europe had com- 
menced his reign by an act of humiliation. He had done homage to 
the King of France for part of what he believed to be his own king- 
dom, and had acknowledged his enemy and vassal to be his lord para- 
mount. Robert of Artois judged rightly when he deemed this 
humiliation to be rankling in the King’s bosom, and thought that it 
would need but little to fan his wrath into a flame. 
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The King’s council with their sovereign were seated at meat in the 
palace, and the feast was at its height. But the King sat with his 
head bowed down, plunged in thought. On a sudden joyous music 
was heard without, and there came into the hall two players of the viol 
with a citharist —“ deux maistres de vielle avec un quistreneus ”’— 
followed by two gaily dressed maidens of high rank —“ deux puchelles, 
filles de deux marchis,” says the chronicler — singing to their accom- 
paniment, and bearing in their hands a silver dish on which was 
placed the heron. After them came Lord Robert, who addressed 
himself to the knights around the king, and ordering the heron to be 
presented to them, invited them to make upon it such vows as befitted 
their valor, “inasmuch as of all birds it was the vilest and most timid, 
being even afraid of its own shadow; and for that reason he had 
brought it as a worthy offering to present to the greatest coward then 
living or that had ever been seen, Edward, King of England, who had 
tamely allowed the King of France to despoil him of his rights.” 

When Edward heard this bold taunt of the Lord Robert, he trem- 
bled with rage, but commanding himself, ordered the heron to be 
brought near, and vowed upon it that before the month was over he 
would pass the sea and meet his enemy, Philip of Valois, face to face, 
though he had but one man to ten. ‘Then the Lord Robert smiled, 
and said to himself, “Methinks by this heron which I have taken 
to-day, a great war will be begun.” And in like manner he vowed that 
he would himself avenge the wrongs which he had suffered at the 
hands of the King of France. 

The enthusiasm increased. At a sign “the two minstrels violled 
melodiously, according truly with the citharist, and the two maidens 
sweetly sang” a song, the words of which were in singular contrast 
with the vow just made, and which was to have such awful results. 
The song, or virelai, told of love, and its burden was — 


“T go to the green fields where love inviteth me.” 


It was to blazing towns, blackened ruins, and fields crimsoned with 
blood, that these gay champions and their descendants to the sixth 
generation were to go. 

Lord Robert, with his attendants, then crossed the hall and pre- 
sented the heron to the Earl of Salisbury, “who was sitting by his 
lady, daughter of the Earl of Derby, who loved him loyally.” When 
called upon by Lord Robert to make his vow, he turned to her and 
besought her “to lend him one finger to close his right eye. ‘To this 
she replied that she would lend him two, if he desired it, and there- 
upon she placed two fingers upon his eye and shut it close. And he 
asked her, with great courtesy — Fair one, is it well shut? Ay, truly 
is it, she said.” — 

“Et chix a demandé moult gracieusement, 
Bele, est-il bien clos? Oyl, certainement.” 


Then he vowed that happen what might (aviegne qu’aviegne) he 
would not open that eye until he had met the forces of Philip in a 
pitched battle. 

Then the maiden, his love, vowed that she would take no husband, 
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were he duke, count, prince, or marquis, until this vassal of hers had 
accomplished his vow ; but when he returned she would bestow upon 
him her heart. 

Next Robert carried the heron to Sir Walter de Manny, saying, 
‘Now, Sir Walter, if it be agreeable to you, vow to the heron accord- 
ing to your honorable pleasure.” And Sir Walter vowed that he 
would burn a strong city and slay the population all in a day. 

Then Lord Robert lifted high the heron, and the gay quintette 
struck up a song of which the burden was — 


“Faithful love leads us, who hath enchanted us.” 


Then in like manner the Earls of Derby and Suffolk vowed, the 
Lord of Fauquemont and the Lord of Beaumont, and others ; and 
ever the vows grew wilder and more ferocious. Some swore that they 
would “ravage and massacre without pity, and spare neither mill nor 
altar, woman nor child, relation nor friend.” At last the heron was 
presented to the queen, Philippa of Hainault, whose vow, if we may 
believe the old chronicler who records it, was so frightful in its form 
that even the King was horrified and ordered that the heron should be 
carried no further. 

This was the famous Vow of the Heron, a vow more fruitful in 
miseries and that has had more calamitous consequences for Europe 
than any other event in history. Crécy and Poictiers, France pil- 
laged, burnt and ravaged to the gates of Paris— insurrection, the 
Jacquerie, pestilence, famine and civil war were its immediate fruits. 
For a hundred and seventeen years the war raged almost without 
intermission, occasioning untold miseries, and leaving the two nations 
a legacy of hate which is even yet not extinguished. The hostility 
which it engendered is visible: through all modern history; and not 
merely the sack of Limoges or the battle of Azincourt, but Gravelines, 
Malplaquet, Fontenoy, Trafalgar, Waterloo, are but links in a chain. 
It has sharpened the pencil of the caricaturist and envenomed the pen 
of the satirist; and to this day the policy and temper of the two 
nations are to no small extent shaped by traditions running back in un- 
broken succession to the ill-omened Vow of the Heron. 


W. Hanp BRowNE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


InTRODUCKTORY. Diffrunce betwixt Myself and Other Histoarians. 
Sperrit and Puppus uv the Wuk. The Addumsian Methud. 


V thoase great Histoarians uv the Waw — Pollud, Macfearson, 
Hopper, Grealy, Frank Mo—who is Frank Mo?—and them, 
I am not wun uv’em. The resin why I am not wun uv ’em is this— 
they are a writin for posterrity (espeshully Grealy) while I’m a writin 
for munny. Sum uv ’em are a writin for faim, which is the Frentch 
for hunger, and I hoap they'll git it and hold onto it tite, for it is very 
slippy. I had sum uv it wunst, but findin it didn’t pass currunt for 
family groseries, I drapt it. Litererry and polittikul faim mostly goes 
out in whiskey enyway, and is uv littil vally. Tharfo I’m a writin for 
munny, eavin greenbacks, and hence I truss thar will be no jellosy on 
the part uv my contemptoraries, for I’m detummined to quorl with 
noboddy, exsept my publisher, who will cheet me as a matter uv coase. 
How else could he affode to pay writers not so popplar as me, say 
nuthin uv his family ixpensis ? 

Another diffrunce betwixt myself and uther histoarians uv the day 
is that they are (or say they are) writin a true and imparshul acount 
uv what akurd enduringe uv the Waw. It is the habbit uv pepul uv 
this class to talk in this way, and perchanse they reely b’leeve and 
mean what they prommis. Alast! how futile is thar effuts, frum 
Herodditus down to Hopper with his picktchers. But I would not be 
pusnul. As for me, I mought as well stait frankly that I do not intend 
to write a imparshul Histry. Far frum imitating the exampul of the 
Waw Department at Washintun, and tellin uv the truth recklissly and 
regardliss of konsekenses, I shall not hesitate, whenever it suit my 
puppus, to tell the most infunnul lies that ever issued frum mortul 
man. Ef Mr. Enybody is offendid, I shall be sorry, but the methud 
uv the Wuk kin in no otherwise be carried out. I make out my kase 
in my oan mind befo startin, and then wuk the facts up to it. In this 
way aloan, I fansy, kin a truly filosophikul Histry be construcktid. 

As has bin sed, this shell be strickly a parshul Histry, not for the 
resin that my auntysedants fubbid any other or becaws I billeeve 
fumly the South was rite in the matter, but becaws I chews it soe to 
bee. And I chews it soe to bee, becaws I don’t know ennything about 
the other side (altho’ I’ve red thar ofishul repotes, and thar still mo 
reliabul newspapers) and don’t want to know nuthin ’bout it. And it 
aint necessary I should, in odder to carry out my desine, which is to 
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be abused — wharby my Wuk will become famus, will sell reddily, and 
[ shell make munny. For munny is my standpint, as afosed. And 
from this pint uv vue, histry was nevver wrote befo; the motive is 
purely oridginal with me, and a patint hav bin aplied for. Mr. Charls 
Reed, orther uv “‘ White Lize,” “Never Too Lait to Mend,” and sich, 
calls this kind uv writin “ Numskulliculture,” and says it perduces the 
finist afects in fickshun and paintin. We shell see what it will do for 
histry. 

McCawly, in his S. A. on Histry, informs the publick, with grate 
modisty, that histry was never properly wrote tell he writ it. But did 
he doo it properly in his oan Histry? Cumpyar him with Alisun, for 
instants. I paws fora wreply. Buckul alsoe gives his vues uv the 
proper maner to rite histry, and eavin goes so fur as to string out the 
naims uv the books he red, which is as long as the muster-roll of 
Grant’s army or a list uv Rebells’ parduns. But all this perade uv 
lernin, in my apinyun, didn’t evail to perduce a reely good Histry, sich 
as this shell bee. Now, with a verry modrit apresiashun uv my abil- 
litys, and with a perfoun ignorunce uv the facts in the kais, I under- 
take to say and doo say that the Wuk forthcomin from my pen is the 
only trewly vallibul historrikul Wuk which has apeard since the Book 
uv Jobe— which he was a good histoarianer, becaws he confind him- 
self to a narrytiv uv his oan suffrins, with a okashunal excurshun 
discriptiv uv wild asses, waw-hosses, and the hevinly boddies. Meenin 
no irreverunce, I kin but think that Jobe would hav maid a fine Army 
Corrispondent. ‘The newspapers would have paid mo for him than the 
Tribune done for Charls Shirts’s turgidversations from Washington. 
Indeed, he was, by ods, the best literary man uv his day, and it is a 
wonder that Sumner, in his generul onslaught upon “slave-literature,”’ 
has not tetched him up a little, for he was a “slave-driver ” of large 
size, and, to that extent, a Suthun man, tho’ not a Seseshunist, as was 
Abraham and Lot, and alsoe the 1o Tribes. 

The sperrit and puppus uv the Wuk may be getherd from what has 
bin sed above, but the methud uv the Wuk remains to bee discribde. 
The sperrit uv it is the sperrit uv a Snthun man, waitin pashuntly for 
Wradiculisum to perrish, in odder that he may releeve himself freely, 
and it is a grate releef to a whipt party to cuss and swar outwudly as 
well as inwudly ; and the puppus uv it is the puppus, not to annoy 
posteriorty — which will hav waws enuf uv its oan to write and read 
about — but to pay bode bills, and, ef possibul, a far sheer uv the 
expensis uv beinge lickt by the Yankees. It is a consoundid hard 
thing to git knocked down and stompt on, and then git up and pull 
out a verry small pockit-puss and pay the man whar knockt you down 
everry cent you’ve got in the world; but it is the fate uv nations, and 
sich is life. Them that dances must pay the fiddler, and them that 
bets at forrer can’t ixpect to win evvry tiem, evin ef they do copper. 
Stait Rites was our stake; we slapt it on the Jack uv Seseshun and 
coppered with the nigger, but it wan’t no use. Linkum got a fresh 
pack and a new dealer every gaim— fust McDowl, then McClellen, 
then Pope, then Burnsides, then Hooker, then Meade, and finully 
Grant, an old hand at the bellows, and our pile disapeard in fofo, as 
they say in Latin. We couldn’t raise anuther stake and the gaim 
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closed at Appomattux C. H., to open next time prehaps in Mexico, 
whar, instid uv forrer, we'll play mon/e for the Hauls uv the Monte 
Zoomers—and a big haul it will be, you bet. I hearwith file my 
application for the office of Post Quortermarster or Cheef of the Freed 
Indianman’s Bewro in the city of Mexico, but ef thar is enny mo lucretiv 
and useless place, I won’t object to it, for I am thoroughly lawyerul 
and a good Yeuniun man on this questchun. Ketchum, when Chase 
vas Seckerterry uv the Tresusury, wan’t no better. 

It is a konsolation to the defeeted party to know that, at vayus 
times during the gaim, thar was but one mo tern in the box, and, ef we 
hadn’t copperd, we’d have bustid the bank. Alsoe it is a cumfut to 
know that when that gaim of monte opens, we'll be on the dealer’s side 
of the table and git a far persentage uv the winnings. However, histry, 
unlike forrer, deals not with the present or the fewcher, but with the 
past, and I must retreat to my sheep-meat, as the I'rentch says. 

Two methuds surgestid themselff to me. 

I. To misregard all miner pussons and ivvents, and to cunfine 
myself stedily to a diskription uv the desisiv battils and the prinsipul 
karactures which figgerd in the Waw. 

This would make a verry intrestinge Histry indeed, but it would not 
be purely aridginul. It would inable me, too, to vent my sarchasms 
on certin pussunidges agin whoom I feal a fealin ; but that is the 
methud uv uther historians; and, besides, I kin do it to better 
idvantage in the Methud follrin. 

II. The aim uv all historrykul writers is to narrate, with great or 
greater inackuracy, ivents —to tell what was done. Now it acurd to 
me, that a aridginal Histry must uv nesessity consist uv a narytiv or 
tail uv what was not done —in other wirds, uv what mought have bin 
done, what ought to have bin done, and yet it was neglecktid to be 
did. This, tharfo, is my methud—the ADpUMSIAN METHUD, introduced 
for the fust tiem in polight litterychewer, and destinied, herearfter, to 
be adoptid everywhar, in all lands and in all langwidges, as the only 
true methud uv historickul comperzishun. 

I shell bring toe my task a mind prejudished to the last degree in 
favor uv my oan apinyuns, and a heart filled with malice and all 
uncharrytubbleness for thoas who dar to diffur with me in anyway 
whatsumever. I shell lie pint-blank, by in new endo and old endo. 
I shell show that whatevver I shed7 show (and this is, as yit, very 
unsertin) could not hav bin shown in any other way by any other man 
ixsept miself. In a wird, I shell avoid, ef possibul, all the urrors uv 
the histoarians uv the day, and, takinge warning by the fait uv Hedly, 
Abbut, and Bankrupft, I shell so shaip my coase as to offend everyboddy 
puppusly, and not unintenshunly, as po Davy Hume says he did. 
The world is full of corns, made to be trod on, espeshly by histoarians 
uv thar own times ; and I be durn ef I dont inten to tred on as menny 
uv ’em as I possibly kin. But Cunfedrit corns, I shell tred litely 
on um. 


























CROQUET. 


For THe SouTHERN MAGAZINE. 


ARLY in the past autumn I was invited to spend a week in 
the country, at the residence of my friend, Mr. Rural. The 
weather was fine, the air balmy, and the two daughters of my friend were 
charming. ‘They had revelled in the society of spruce young beaux 
during the summer, and were no doubt instituting odious comparisons 
between them and the present writer during the time of my stay. 
They have a brother, Master Tom, aged 14, and accurate in his 
measurement of the interval separating the present from the proximate 
school-term. He is a terrible youth, and I look back upon the 
memory of my intercourse with him with a shudder as his numberless 
pranks come into view. I have a natural distrust of the animal, and 
therefore exerted all my powers to establish friendly relations with 
Tom on the day of my arrival. Probably I succeeded as well as any 
being blessed with discourse of reason could succeed. I gave him 
my pocket-knife, green-backed stamps of various denominations, and 
allowed him to break the main-spring and crystal of my watch ; and I 
think he retired to his lair contented. The young ladies played a 
quantity of music, sang songs in many languages, each of them singing 
a distinct tune at the same time. ‘This was the nightly recreation, 
and the effect was very curious. Miss Susie, the elder, had a penchant 
for what she called “alto,” which I presume was the title of a tune that 
nobody else ever tried to sing. I certainly never heard anything like 
it in the heavens above or the earth beneath, and I doubt if it can 
be heard in the waters under the earth, unless the songs of the mer- 
maids have been grossly misrepresented. Miss Charlotte always “took 
the air,” and I fancied that she took a good deal of it, as her lungs 
were in excellent condition, and she generally drowned Miss Susie’s 
alto completely. Rural said he sang “base,” which was undoubtedly 
true in fact if defective in syntax. ‘The ladies had a favorite song in 
which they earnestly implored some unknown auditor to give them a cot 
in the valley they loved, and a home in the greenwood and a tent in 
the grove. I very sincerely wished these reasonable requests might be 
granted, but was totally unable to gratify them. I confess that my 
idea of a cot does not lead me to place so high a value upon it, and 
I should have suggested a sofa in substitution, but I could not make 
my voice heard while the plaintive request was being presented. I 
should also mention that my attention was distracted during the 
performance by the songs of two mosquitoes, who took occasional 
bites at the tip of my ear, leading me to “box ” that organ repeatedly 
with ineffective vehemence. The same insects, slightly reinforced, 
waited upon me with sleepless vigilance after I retired to my sleeping 
apartment. 
Soon after breakfast on the next morning I was formally introduced 
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to the croquet ground. Miss Susie obligingly remarked that she 
should enjoy my visit immensely, as I would make the “ fourth hand” 
at that fascinating exercise. She took me into partnership and gave 
me my first lessons. We were opposed by Miss Charlotte and ‘Tom. 

In this enlightened age, every one knows what Croquet is, and it is 
unnecessary for me to attempt a description of the game. My total 
ignorance filled my young friends with amazement and contempt. 
Tom inquired if it was really true that I had “wrote things that 
got printed.” Probably if I had squared the circle or invented 
perpetual motion, all the fame I might have won by those exploits 
would have counted for nothing in that presence. I got through 
two hoops, with some slight assistance from my partner, and was 
then fairly afield. I happened to have the green ball, and Master 
Tom, with that charming frankness peculiar to his age and sex, 
dubbed me with the sobriquet “Greeny,” which clung to me 
like the shirt of Nessus while I remained at Rural’s hospitable 
home. 

“Now then, Greeny!” he would yell, “it’s your turn. Sock her 
through the hoop! Missed! I knowed it! My lick next! look out 
for yer shins!” and his ball would come flying over the grass in my 
direction with the velocity of a comet. He always hit my ball, and 
always knocked it to the opposite limit of the ground. 

I cannot imagine any more complete manifestation of imbecility 
than I presented when I was once more required to knock that 
infernal green ball. There was no object in sight (my vision is defec- 
tive), and if there had been, I was wholly incapable and demoralised. 
Once my ball struck Miss Charlotte’s, and her sister overwhelmed me 
with congratulations and directions. In this horrid game all human 
emotions are laid aside. Miss Susie was positively tigerish in her 
enmity to the yellow ball. “That’s Lottie, Mr. Jones!” she shouted, 
“a splendid shot! Knock her to Jericho! Knock her over the 
fence! She’sa Rover! Put her out!” Tom grinned sardonically 


» as I prepared to obey her instructions. “ Put your foot on the green 


ball; that’s right! Now! Hard as you can hit!” I raised my 
mallet and struck with vim ; but, like Roderick Dhu’s dagger, it came 
down in the wrong place, and expended its strength on a favorite corn 
which I have been nursing for twenty years. Ye gods! how it hurt! 
I danced over the ground, gritted my teeth, and refrained from cursory 
observations. ‘Tom laughed like fifteen hyenas, crying out at intervals 
as he caught his breath, “Try it over, Greeny! Better luck next 
time! You could not pick up chips when you was small !—yer foot 
covered all the chips you could reach! Take another lick! You 
have to move Lottie’s ball six inches.” The next attempt was 
successful. I actually “put Miss Lottie out,” and then got through 
two hoops in succession. Our side won that game, and my fair 
partner declared herself entirely contented with my performances, 
and engaged me for the “ next set.” 

There was a brief respite for luncheon, and then a renewal of 
hostilities. I limped into the house to dress for dinner at five o’clock, 
and rejoiced to know that it would be too dark for croquet when that 
important meal was disposed of. 
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The lowest depth of polite hypocrisy was sounded that evening 
when I begged the ladies to favor us with a “little music.” I was 
dying for a cigar (Rural don’t smoke, confound him!), which I 
desired to take in my dressing-gown, spread out at full length on 
the comfortable lounge in my chamber. I thought I might be able 
to smother those twin mosquitoes in cigar-smoke as they sailed around 
my head. But, xodlesse oblige, I must take the music first. I took it. 
Three solid hours. It began by inviting me to voici Ze sabre de mon 
pere, and repeated the invitation about forty times in two stanzas. 
Rural did_a great deal of base, in the most forlorn squeak imaginable. 
Tom fell asleep and snored consumedly. How I envied the whelp 
as he sprawled over the big sofa and mingled his diapason with 
Rural’s base! The sweet girls were in full vigor and in full song. 
They had, individually and collectively, put away enough roast beef at 
dinner to get married and go to housekeeping upon. Their appetites 
were freshened by croquet, which had also strengthened their lungs. 
How they yel—warbled! When they got that truculent sabre 
sheathed, they collared a duetto, in which they promised to wander 
forth again when night came o’er the plain. In this performance the 
soprano and alto chased each other distractingly, but the girls did 
not seem to mind it. I am not certain as to the accuracy of the terms, 
but the rhyme and the rhythm appeared to twist the words of this 
song into strange contortions. For example, I remember a line or 
two which ran thus — 


“The terrees whose berranches hung-gung 
Above the fullowing errill, 
Upon whose banks we sung-gung 
The songs that h-a-u-n-t me still !” 


They haunt me certainly to-day, but their unquiet ghosts do not dis- 
turb me as did the sober realities. 

With a smothered gasp of relief, I remonstrated feebly when they 
closed the piano at fifteen minutes past ten. Fifteen minutes later I 
had my boots off, Cabafias alight, and my brains in working order. I 
smoked and reflected. The two mosquitoes kept at the edge of my 
fumigation, relentlessly waiting for gore, which they knew they would 
get anon. I blew smoke-rings at them, and watched them while they 
dodged. Zhey wondered what the deuce smoke was invented for. / 
wondered what the deuce croquet was invented for. Likewise, music. 
Likewise, mosquitoes. 

Somebody says croquet is an improvement upon billiards. I 
suppose an artillery duel with rifled cannon is an improvement upon 
croquet ; and it is very probable that the dear girls will have the 
cannon by next summer. This is the age of progress. If they do, 
I am not going to learn the game. If one could sit quietly at a 
window and smoke, and watch a party of young ladies at croquet, 
the recreation would be profitable. The game belongs to the girls. 
It does them good. It is “ out-door exercise,” and it expends a vast 
amount of superfluous fury which otherwise might fall upon husbands 
or brothers. It expands the cheating faculties also. I saw Miss 
Lottie move her ball with her fairy foot three times, when it was on 
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the wrong side of the hoop. You can’t cheat at billiards. The area 
of freedom is too small, and the adversary’s eyes can survey all the 
ground. Then, at billiards, if you make a ridiculous shot, you can 
always chalk your cue, and thereby imply that the shot would have 
been brilliant if you had chalked sooner. But you can’t chalk mallets. 

While I was limping, after my corn-shot, Tom remarked, “ You'll 
have to play roky-croaky to-morrow, Greeny!” But while I was 
smoking in my room I thought I should not. How to get out of the 
mess was the problem, and it took a second Cabafias to solve it. And 
then I crept into bed, softly humming — 


“The terree whose berranches hung-gung.” 
I also muttered “Eureka!” The two mosquitoes echoed the senti- 
ment as they buried their bills one on either side of my nose. 

At the breakfast-table next morning I found a letter for me from 
the city. I knew it would come, and knew what its contents would 
be. I took it from the envelope and substituted a little note which I 
had written to myself. This I perused with knitted brows and then 
handed it to Rural. He read it and passed it to Miss Susie. She 
read it and passed it to Miss Lottie. ‘Tom was fully occupied in the 
effort (which was successful) to take in a roll six inches in diameter 
at one bite. Here is the note :— 


“DEAR JONES:—Sorry to call you away from your delightful 
surroundings, but you must come down to-morrow. I mention no 
names, but will merely say that your prompt acquiescence will relieve 
a man in whom you ‘have an extraordinary interest from great dis- 
comfort. ‘There is a train at 10.40. A. M. Yours truly, j ag 


“ Do you understand it?” said Rural, somewhat aghast. 

“Yes,” I replied; “it is 9.40 now. I can just catch that train by 
walking. Can’t tell you anything about this business. Miss Susie, 
please “take two balls to-day, and when I get back next summer I 
fancy I shall be a proficient at croquet.” 

I sternly resisted all propositions to be driven in to the station. I 
preferred walking for two reasons. First, I desired the opportunity 
to chuckle “out loud” over my escape. Second, I had walked about 
forty-two miles on the previous day chasing that green ball, and I was 
as fit for pedestrian exercise as an old horse with the blind staggers. 
But I thought the agony I endured in getting over those four miles 
with my aching legs was a just punishment for writing that note. 
If I find this insufficient, I can easily square the account by going 


back to 
“The terree whose berranches hung-gung,” 


and to another course of croquet. I am happy to know that the 
Misses Rural are not likely to see the initial number of THe SourHERN 
MaGazInE, and therefore venture to record in its pages my experience 
from first to last of Croquet. 


ALCIBIADES JONES. 














“THE FEDERALIST” AND THE U.S. CONSTITUTION. 


For THe SouTHERN MAGAZINE. 


OW often is it the case that old standard works, which in 

their day have performed great service, are, even after one 
or two generations, laid aside and forgotten by the mass of readers. 
There is an old copy of Zhe Federalist that has been lying in our 
library for a very long time, unnoticed and unused. You can scarcely 
imagine the surprise of a young man of education when we told 
him this was a text-book in some of our colleges and universities 
years ago. 

The present aspect of political affairs offers a favorable opportunity 
to notice Zhe Federalist, as one of the very ablest works that adorns 
the early literature of America. ‘To the educated and studious, to 
the statesman or scholar, this work is familiar and highly cherished. 
There exists, however, a large class of reading men to whom it is, as 
it were, a sealed book. It would do but little good to review this 
work —one which did more than any other towards inducing the 
States to ratify the Constitution of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States has given rise to more philosophic discussion, 
enlisted more talent, and enriched the fields of political literature with 
greater results of genius than any topic ever presented to modern 
history. Keats, Story, Marshall, have lent their learning and genius 
to illustrate the great principles of political philosophy belonging to 
this instrument. Along the many pages of judicial reports are rich 
veins of learning and philosophy, illustrating the principles which are 
involved in the practical working of the Constitution. The earliest 
work on this subject, and one which may be considered the corner- 
stone of the constitutional jurisprudence of the United States, is 
The Federalist. It is instructive, and we wish we could say practically 
useful, to contemplate the spirit of the times and the character of the 
men who penned the letters of Zhe Federalist, and of the wise and 
good to whom they were addressed. In comparing the men who 
gave tone to society when the Constitution was adopted with those 
who now administer the laws, the heart of the patriot sickens. When 
we look along the field of political operations and see a well-con- 
structed machine, designed for a long and successful practical use, 
worked by men of strong arms and honest hearts looking to the 
good of this country, and observe how well this machine worked when 
such men had it in hand, it is surely a melancholy sight to see it by 
degrees fall under the management of men utterly worthless and 
incapable of carrying on its operations, and throwing first one 
part and then another out of proper running order, until finally the 
entire machinery is destroyed. This is but a faint picture of the 
wilful mismanagement that has destroyed our Constitution, and along 
with it the hopes of a large and prosperous country. 
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The Federalist is the joint work of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. 
Its object was to allay opposition to the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and to explain that instrument as under- 
stood by its framers. Its authors, with the exception of Mr. Jay, were 
members of the Convention of 1787. Madison and Hamilton were 
perhaps the most efficient working men in this celebrated convention 
of intellectual giants, where every heart beat high with patriotic ardor. 
They were free from sectional prejudices, and equally devoted to all 
parts of the country. Hamilton and Jay were from New York, and 
Madison from Virginia, thus having the North and the South fairly 
represented, if there had been any conflict of interest. It was judicious 
in Madison and Hamilton to unite in addressing a series of letters to 
the people of the United States on the ratification of the Constitution. 
The great question which agitated the Convention, and on which the 
people differed, was in reference to the comparative powers of the 
State and Federal governments. Hamilton was the great power in 
favor of strong federal government. Madison was the genius on 
the other side which tempered the force of the strong government 
party. When all the happy compromises of the Constitution were 
effected, and the people urged to ratify it, the great objection stil! 
alleged against it was that it tended to monarchy. That was the 
strong point pressed by Henry, who feared, as if warned by prophetic 
vision, that it would gradually destroy the rights of the States. It is 
true the rights of the States have been destroyed, not by the Constitu- 
tion, but in defiance of it. But here the extreme Federalist and the 
extreme State-rights men met on a common platform, and Hamilton 
and Madison joined hands in the pages of Zhe Federalist. 

Every great question connected with the Constitution is discussed 
in the work before us, its machinery taken apart and put together by 
the great master-workmen who planned and built it. Let us look for 
a moment at the most important question discussed by these two 
leading men of opposite views, after they had agreed to come together ; 


which was, the conformity of the proposed Constitution to the trie 


principles of Republican Government, and its analogy to the State 
Constitutions. It was the peculiar province of Hamilton to discuss 
this topic, because he had relinquished his proclivities to a strong 
government and accepted the Constitution, and he did discuss it with 
transcendent ability. The Federal Constitution was modelled upon 
that of the States, and was designed to protect them in every right. 
It was younger than the old thirteen, and though it became the 
supreme law of the land, yet it did not abrogate the powers of the 
States. They were left free to manage their own affairs; and if the 
Constitution had been administered in the spirit that gave it birth, 
which was in conformity with the principles of republican government, 
it would have preserved the liberties of the States. But, unhappily, 
the first great departure of the Constitution of the United States from 
its orbit impinged directly and violently upon the rights of the States, 
and violated the most cherished principles of republicanism. It is 
worthy of notice that there were no republican principles in the 
Constitution of the United States except such as conformed to 
the State Constitutions, and it was on this account that the States 
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adopted it. There existed a tendency on the part of the United 
States Government at an early date, and frequently thereafter, to 
enlarge its powers by encroaching upon the rights of the States ; but 
whenever the effort was made it was promptly checked, and wise and 
discreet statesmen from every section of the country rushed to the 
relief of the States, for with them rested republican government, and 
a blow at one extremity of the country touched nerves that vibrated 
to the very heart of the Republic. It cannot be concealed, nor 
should it be, that the Government of the United States is rapidly 
advancing to a despotism, and as it breaks down the principles of 
republicanism in the States there is nothing to check the progress of 
centralism in the Federal Government. The life-blood of the Con- 
stitution of the United States flowed through the constitutions of the 
States, and when the latter are crushed the former must wither and 
decay. This despotism has resulted from the fact that, under the 
forms of republicanism, a large and powerful sectional majority sprang 
up. Nothing was more foreign from the spirit of the Constitution 
than that unfortunate temper of sectionalism which, though often the 
fruitful mother of despotisms, it was the anxious aim of the Constitu- 
tion to suppress. But so it was; under this fell spirit a number of 
the States combined and made a sectional war,—the stronger and 
the more numerous against the weaker. As States, and by States, 
this outrage has been done, and all under the false pretences of the 
Constitution of the United States. How adroitly has this scheme 
of despotism been worked! It commenced afar off. The people of 
the Northern and Western States would fain preserve the Union; 
then they must prevent the Southern States from leaving the Union: 
this they did ; but has it preserved the Union? By no means; it has 
been the destruction of the Union—that Union our fathers built upon 
the broad, strong, deep-laid foundation of the Constitutions of the 
State and Federal Governments. But the Northern and Western 
States held the reins of government ; the bit, they supposed, was not 
in their mouth, but in that of the Southern States. 

Do the Northern and Western people expect, under the wise and 
beneficent government of the Constitution,— that constitution which 
established a more perfect union — that a despotic system of laws can 
be made at Washington, and thrown across the Potomac, which will 
only extend and spread their baneful influence over the South, while 
the North and the West will continue to bask in the sunshine of 
liberty? Itis absolutely impossible. The poison lurks in the fangs 
of the serpent; it may bite its own extremities, but its venom will 
reach the entire body. The North and the West, misled by unprin- 
cipled politicians and clergymen false to their holy calling, have com- 
bined to destroy the liberties of the South ; they have broken and 
ruined the Constitution to effect their purpose. Let them reflect that 
in paralysing the limbs they destroy the circulation of the life-blood 
which sustains the body. In extinguishing the light of liberty which 
shone like a guiding-star over the entire land, it is not the South that 
will be left in darkness. The Southern Cross will shine through the 
storm. While the cloud is over us, the dim rays of the sun of liberty 
will ever mark upon that cloud the bow of promise. In taking away 
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the Constitution as the only prop of the Southern States, they have 
left nothing on which their own liberty, the rights of their own States, 
can rest; and it is only a question of time whether the building will 
crumble by piecemeal, or make by a sudden crash one simultaneous 
ruin. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and the properly 
named Enforcement Act, will soon measure out in equal doses the 
fatal poison for the North and the West that was prepared for the 
South in that great political laboratory of poisonous drugs, the 
Congress of the United States. 

3ut before closing this article, let us refer again to Zhe Federalisé. 
Observe the feeling and tenderness with which Jay wrote :—* This 
country and this people seem to have been made for each other, and 
it appears as if it was the design of Providence that an inheritance so 
proper and convenient for a band of brethren united to each other by 
the strongest ties, should never be split into a number of unsocial, 
jealous, and alien sovereignties.” We have been often struck with 
the force and joyous pride with which “Englishmen write and speak of 
the great principles on which rests the foundation of their Government, 
from the period of Magna Charta to the present time. With what 
respect they allude to the great and good men who, at different times, 
have proclaimed and advocated principles dear to liberty! How little 
is there of such feelings with the politicians of the present day, who, 
so far from being statesmen and observing the great landmarks which 
experience has demonstrated to be necessary as we passed with the 
ship of state by many dark and tempestuous straits, seem oblivious of 
the past, and determined with a woeful recklessness to pursue new 
paths untouched by the light of wisdom, and to pursue them careless 
of the end to which they lead. It was with feelings of reverence for 
the learning, the wisdom, and virtue of our forefathers that we referred 
to this valuable old text-book, Zhe Federalist, so dear to American 
literature, so valuable a contribution to American political philosophy, 
— but we fear long since become old-fashioned ; not because principles 
change, but, which is often fearfully true, good men die out and for a 
long time none arise to take their places; the temper and spirit of 
the age undergo great, radical and distressful changes ; evil men bear 
sway, and every department of the Government catches the infectious 
spirit of corruption, which rages in violence until the best institutions 
in the country are prostrated and the liberties of the people overthrown. 
We are not prepared to say that a people become wilfully corrupt and 
depraved, nor that they wilfully destroy their government; nor do 
we believe that the American people are purposely destroying what 
at one time they believed in their hearts was the best government the 
world ever saw ; but we are convinced that, maddened as they are by 
success, blinded by power, urged on by a wicked temper toward the 
South, which for base and selfish purposes their leaders are constantly 
inflaming, that they will, as far as they can, trample in the dust every 
pure and lofty principle of justice and truth that belongs to our once 
proud system of social and civil government. 

There is something ennobling in being able to refer to an honored 
and illustrious past, as we with pleasure reflect on the deep interest 
the authors of Zhe Federalist manifested for the Union; how they 
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presented in every form of argument and eloquence the advantages 
of union :—not a Union kept together by force, but a Union of equal 
rights, which should be recognised and protected by all; not a Union 
with geographical division of States, using the General Government 
as an instrument of despotism to grind another portion into dust, 
but a Union in which the States were to stand upon a civil equality 
under the Constitution ; not a Union in which some of the States 
were practically deprived of the right of making their own laws, but a 
Union in which each could have a constitution of its choice ; not a 
Union with a constitution which they never approved, forced upon 
nearly a third of the States, whose amendments have not even been 
legally ratified. 

Another striking point in this old book of the past, bright monu- 
ment of wisdom that has passed away, is the manner in which our 
attention is drawn to the supposed danger from the powers of the 
Union to the State governments. These points are fully and ably 
discussed by Madison—the most devoted advocate for State rights 
that existed in that day except Henry —and the gifted young Grayson, 
of Virginia, over whose rising genius death threw an early mantle, 
but not until his name was carved among the statesmen of that day. 
But there were federalists too at that time, and among the best and 
ablest men of their day. Hamilton, Jay, Adams, Ames, Sherman, 
Gerry, John Marshall, and Washington, with a long list of illustrious 
names, were federalists ; but in their federalism there was a burning 
patriotism which consumed all unhallowed lust, and an unselfish love 
for their country which restrained them from touching with rude hand 
the precious rights of the States. This race of politicians who were 
statesmen and patriots, this noble band of writers and philosophers, 
have all passed away, and scarcely has a man arisen who can draw 
the sword of Achilles, nor is there yet one to bear his shield. On the 


c 


contrary, we have men of no talents, no virtue, no patriotism, ruling the 


attairs of States ; working out not only their own destruction, which 
none would regret, but destroying the Government and bringing ruin 
upon the good and the virtuous, who, it seems, are precluded from 
»ffice, and even to be doomed to be washed away in the mighty flood 
»f corruption that is sweeping over the land. 


Wn. ARCHER COCKE. 








SOME THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE. 


For THe SouTHERN MaGazine. 


HAVE always found myself rather too easily inclined to attribute 

excellences to others, and too apt when I find one perfection 
to take it for granted that all its natural companions are also present. 
For instance, when I see a beautiful girl I associate with her beauty 
all those gentle and lovely qualities which accompany beauty in the 
perfected nature of the angels, and am ready to bow the knee as to a 
being almost infinitely superior to myself. This mingled feeling of 
awe*and humility is what I understand by Veneration, and it does 
not express the sentiment I, at least, have towards the old. In this 
there is something more human, and it may be better expressed by 
calling it Sympathy. Gray hairs are honorable if he who wears them 
is honorable ; but whether they be upon saint or sinner, I feel a tender 
human pity when I behold them. 

Let it be true that the old cannot so acutely feel their sorrows as 
when they were young ; that their lives have been, and may now be, 
blessed with the full proportion of the pleasures incident to human 
life in its occurring stages; that they have even enjoyed to the 
full that which it may never be our lot to enjoy at all ; that they have 
run their race triumphantly, and have had the glories of a triumph : 
let all this be true, yet it is hard to believe ourselves when we say 
they should be satisfied. It is not natural for old or young to be 
satisfied ; for satisfaction means content, and content means happiness, 
and happiness means, among mortals, a paroxysm, a darting sunbeam, 
a passing glow. 

It has long been the fashion among writers of both prose and 
poetry to attribute to the old.an amount of knowledge, thoughtful- 
ness and wisdom which it cannot be proved they possess, and an 
entirely new character and range of feelings for which there is no 
probable evidence. That a fool should grow wise as he grows gray, 
and that a roué should become truly virtuous as he loses the power of 
gratifying his appetities, are fallacies. There is no doubt that age 
gives experience, and that the loss of appetite is a great aid to sobriety : 
but there are few who profit by experience, and the virtue which springs 
from a lack of temptation is of doubtful quality. 

Let us take a more common-sense view of Old Age, whether admir- 
able or disgusting. 

“John Anderson, my Jo,” as he is pictured to us, is a fine old man, 
and his wife a tender-hearted, good old woman, with an amount of 
sentiment unusual to very old women who retain their senses, and a 
sufficient amount of heaven-born hypocrisy very usual to her sex at 
every age, and, if we are to trust to history sacred and profane, in al] 
ages. She never mentions or alludes to any of the “tiffs” they have 
had, the irritation she has given old John ; and ignores the exaspera- 
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tions he has felt, and more or less violently manifested in the many 
years since they “were first acquent.” Nevertheless, those things 
undoubtedly occurred ; and it is doubly pitiable to hear the quavering 
voice of the old woman, woman-like, avoiding all that might make 
herself or her Jo ridiculous or blameworthy. One thing, too, is 
almost certain: if she sang her song too much, or when old John 
wished to sleep, he told her to “shut up,” or in some other manner 
testified his impatience. It is only in poetry or on the stage that old 
men or young submit to annoyances, or to a disturbance of rest with- 
out remonstrance of some sort. 

But let us say that John Anderson is everything the fondest wife 
could say in his favor ; is generous to all with his hardly-earned sub- 
stance ; charitable to his superiors, meek with his inferiors, destitute 
of whims, nice in all his ways: still, is it not pitiable that he should 
no longer be able to labor, able to meet oppression by resistance, 
imposition and insolence by punishment, able to indulge the conceit 
of pleasures by experiment, the irregularities or unconventionalities 
of life without harm? But a few years ago he felt the expansions and 
the constrictions of heart, the shame-facedness and trembling bold- 
ness of a lover, and all else of good the earth contained was lost 
sight of when he clasped his wife to his bosom. Life was a great 
jubilee, and his strength rejoiced in sport and in labor, in sunlight and 
in dark. He builded in his imagination according to the plannings 
of a brisk fancy, and everything was possible to him. Then came 
the times when he had to retrench the grounds of his plans here and 
change their form there, as they were obtruded upon by the rugged 
nature of facts he had not noticed, and when one by one he had to 
remove the wings, the buttresses, the porticoes, to lower the roofs 
and finally to take down the walls of his aerial structure to build 
further on upon another spot and in more modest proportions ; and 
as he lived on, that too had to be taken down, removed further on, 
and set up again still more curtailed, until he lived on past the realms 
of fancy, and life was behind him, with nothing before him but the 
house not made with hands, in that heavenly city builded by an 
Infinite Wisdom and skill and founded in the Truth of God. And 
there he sits now, the Hyperion curls whitened upon the shaking head, 
the toilful hands now tremulous, soft, and with the great veins showing 
larger than the sinews, the back which would not have shrunk from 
Atlas’s burden now bending with feebleness. Poor old man! The 
joys of youth are gone; the hopes of manhood are gone. Your 
capital of life is nearly spent, and what have you to show for it? 
Wealth? Alas! your plans miscarried, your strength was labor and 
sorrow ; and even if you had great riches, you could enjoy but those 
few necessary physical comforts far less would supply. Wisdom? 
Alas! wisdom requires quick perception, and an active memory and 
power of combination ; and your active faculties are dulled, you can 
only passively feel. Knowledge? Yes, you have seen many things, 
heard many things, and suffered many things ; but as you heeded them 
little in your time of action, so now they can do you little good in 
your time of waiting. 

I pity you that you can no longer enjoy. It wrings my heart when 
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| imagine myself in your place reflecting with pleasure, and fitfully as 
my dull faculties rouse themselves and rest again, upon the past — the 
bright dawn of youth, the heyday of lusty manhood, the ruined hopes, 
the pleasures enjoyed and now sapless, the pains suffered and now 
pangless, the brambles clustered in my path to scratch and tear me 
now dead and thornless, which lie scattered along the way you can 
look back upon as you wait now to die and make an end. 

But ah! I honor you too, old man, for the warfare you have made, 
though your strength has perished in the fighting. Teach me, I pray 
you, how I may perform my part as becomes aman. The most trying 
test of courage is to wait, you say. I know it is best to wait when 
sorrow comes like a flood, for its surges abate, its waters disappear, 
and the beautifulsherbage and flowers spring up refreshed. When 
troubles harass and perplexities distract, then too it is best to wait, 
for order will begin to establish itself, and the creased map of fortune 
will smooth itself. But when temptations assail like the fiery serpents 
among the people, what then? Must I wait until they are upon me? 
or must I fly? And whither shall I fly? No, you are right ; there is 
no escape here on earth. I must stand fast and cast my eyes upon 
the sign lifted up. 

I honor you, old man! You have often been bitten, and have been 
healed ; and if I pity you, it is as though I pitied myself, without dis- 
honor and with great tenderness. 

I honor your old companion, too. It is with the profoundest rever- 
ence that I approach a good old woman who is, or has been, a wife 
and mother. She may not have learned wisdom — may, indeed, be but 
a foolish old woman — yet her nature is to me a holy mystery. We 
men say she loved or she hated, she grieved, she rejoiced, she is 
nervous ; and yet her love, hate, grief, joy, and nervousness are so dif- 
ferent in quality from the same feelings in us that we do not under- 
stand her. How can I understand the coy modesty of a virgin bride? 
the all-absorbing, never-relaxing love of a wife? the pangs or the 
intense yearnings of maternity? the unreasonable and unreasoning 
whimsies of a nervous system differing from my own? Man’s modesty 
is not woman’s modesty. Man lives for other things than love, or 
grief, or hate, or happiness, and he cannot have hysteria. But he can 
pity sorrows and weaknesses the quality of which he cannot know, 
and may sympathise with the loss of joys the nature of which he can 
never appreciate. Grant that the joys and pleasures of this old 
woman had their full tale and ample fruition, yet I am sorry that she 
can no longer feel them; that the cup has been drained, that the 
lights are out, that the feast is over. 

Men find almost every successive object of hope or toil frail and 
incomplete, a delusion or a vexation, and it is not likely that in old 
age they will look back upon them with desire or with much satisfac- 
tion. I bewail the transitory nature of the better things of life ; 
bewail the evanescent innocence of childhood, the bursting sparkles 
on the cup of manhood — for in all this I bewail myself. But when 
vice has wholly effaced innocence, and manhood is but an occasion of 
maddening intoxication, there is little call for that pity which has its 
spring in tender love and respect. 
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Probably some of my readers do not know the story of the Marquis 
de Sade. Here it is, in brief: — 

“ He was born in Paris in 1740 of a distinguished family, and served 
in the army throughout the Seven Years War. In 1766 he retired 
with the grade of captain of cavalry, and married Mdlle. de Montreuil, 
a lady distinguished by her virtues. Nevertheless, he did not hesitate 
to deliver himself over to the most unbridled libertinage, accompanied 
with frequent atrocities. He was for the first time arrested at Paris in 
1768. In 1772 he was condemned to death at Marseilles for a crime 
committed in a scene of debauch. By commutation of sentence he 
was imprisoned at Vincennes, then at the Bastile, and finally at Cha- 
renton, from which place he was released in 1790 by the Revolution. 
He took sides with the populace, and set himself to work to write and 
publish horrible books in which he sought to justify all vices and 
all crimes. Bonaparte, when he became Consul, caused him to be 
re-arrested and confined at Charenton ; his papers were seized, and 
for the most part destroyed. He preserved even to old age his 
depraved tastes, and died at Charenton in 1814, in his 75th year. 
Besides his infamous romances, he left some plays which have never 
been printed.” 

I am glad that I thought of this character of real life, for it exem- 
plifies what I wish to say more forcibly than could any fiction. 

What is there to venerate in a wicked old man? See one come 
forth from his house late some fine spring morning, after a careful 
toilet and a delicate breakfast, and saunter up the street swinging his 
cane and trying to walk erect and jauntily, while he airily and with 
smiles salutes each passing acquaintance — now lifting his hat and 
bowing low to a lady, then gracefully waving his hand in salute to a 
gentleman. See him stop at his favorite corner to chat with the other 
loungers there. You presently hear his cackling Jaughter at some far- 
fetched pun or conundrum of his own, or at the end of some story he 
has been telling, and which you may know was obscene by the con- 
scious looks of his hearers, one or two of whom are decent. See 
approaching him across the street that old Falstaff, seemingly leaning 
back to hold up the great belly swaying before him, and planting his 
cane and each foot firmly before moving the other foot. The neglected 
gray beard is sprouting on his great red cheeks, and his eyes stand 
out with fatness. As he nears the group he sees a pretty stranger 
passing by alone, intent upon her errand, and thrusts his tongue in 
his cheek and gives a leering wink to his cronies, which means— oh 
Heavens! what of low ideas do not such a grimace and such a wink 
mean from such a man to such men about town! They laugh, and he 
feels that he has perpetrated a joke, a witticism, and is confirmed in 
his standing with his associates for the day. The miserable old 
rascals! 

To moralise upon their real misery, all the greater from their fancied 
prosperity, would be useless ; but the thought of doing so leads to a 
most pertinent inquiry, which we will pursue after I have called your 
attention to some other classes of old persons, the representative of 
one of which is now coming up to this little knot of old reprobates, 
and young loafers who bid fair to follow in their course and supply to 
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our children examples of what to be shunned. They give the side- 
walk to let him pass, for he is a poor old wretch ; objectively, and, one 
should think, also subjectively a wretch; but of the latter there is 
question. A huge bag distended by scraps of paper, rags, and al! 
the imaginable odds and ends, the petty wastes of a city, is upon his 
back and assists old age to bend him down. A rag-picker’s hook is 
in his claw-like hand. His gray hairs hang down a thin, wrinkled 
face, and his eager eyes are rheumy ; but withered, squalid, and slip- 
shod as he is, he briskly and intently pursues his task, now on the 
side-walk, now at the gutter or in the street. I know nothing of his 
history, nothing of his occupation but what I have read in current 
books and papers ; but what is that to me? I see that he is very old, 
and that he has to labor hard. Are not those two facts enough to 
excite heart-pain? I imagine that it was such a one as he who sat at 
the foot of the gallows when his grandson, a lad, was hanged at 
Tyburn in the good old times for joining in a riot, and who, when the 
body was delivered to him, had for want of money neither hearse nor 
coffin for it, and walked meekly beside it in the public cart, trying 
every now and then as he went lovingly to touch the lifeless hand. 

I can imagine a thousand pathetic things, but I know nothing of the 
poor wretch. Nor do I know the history of yonder old knife-grinder 
who comes on the opposite side of the street, in front of the Bank, 
with butchers’ knives and saws in both hands. All I know of him is 
that he is a decent old man in appearance, who lives alone in a hut- 
like house in the suburbs, and has the custom of a number of butchers 
at one of the markets, whose utensils he keeps in order. Nothing 
more. Perhaps he was born in his station, and while he has never 
aspired to a better, envies and hates those higher and more prosper- 
ous than himself. Perhaps in his youth, and when at my age, he was 
quite as rich and as ambitious as am I, and thought that he had quite 
as fine a career in the future as I may now think Ihave. Who knows? 
The turns, the ups and downs of life, are very strange. Possibly he 
had a home, and a wife and family. She may have abandoned him : 
he may have abandoned them ; they may all be dead, or they may all 
be living elsewhere in prosperity. Stranger things have been. 

What matters to us the personal history of those we see around us, 
whether rich or poor, virtuous or vicious? To me, in any case, they 
are objects of pity—because they are old; because their past is a 
delirious confusion, and their future like a crazy man’s present ; or 
because desire has failed, the voice of the singing bird is a disturb- 
ance, and all the daughters of music are brought low. 

But how is it with themselves? When John Anderson is roused by 
the stir of his grandchildren and their youthful companions to boast 
of his doughty feats, and, as though the scene were present, rises from 
his chair, tucks up the sleeve on his withered arm, and shows how he 
held the hammer and feebly imitates the mighty surge with which he 
hurtled it through the air away beyond his rivals ; or when with need- 
less detail he tries to show upon some young guest the grip and the 
trip by which he threw the champion on the village green and be 
came himself the hero, think you that he repines at his lot? Or think 
you that the old matron who stands by listening with an approving 
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sinile, and seeming by her glances at the young guests to challenge 
their admiration for her Jo—think you she regrets that to-morrow 
cannot witness other triumphs for her old man? The broken soldier 
who “shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won” was 
put living in the past, capable of active pleasures too, when he 
‘wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done.” 

It is a strange and pleasing fact that to the human mind in certain 
of its freer conditions there is no past; everything is present just as 
it was. The body still in a degree responds to its impulses, and the 
smile or the shudder are in their place, and even the ghosts of the 
pleasures it felt still haunt the nerves no longer capable of conveying 
force. The old rag-picker has thus, no doubt, many a pleasant glow 
when occupied with his memories; while time has mellowed the 
sharpness of his griefs, and use blunts the pricking evils of his every- 
lay life. So, too, in old Falstaff each pair of nerves at their centre 
rouse themselves dreamily at the remembrance of former thrills, and 
feel fora moment an appetite for what they used to enjoy at their 
¢xtremities —just as the thirsty dreamer quaffs in imagination from 
some cool familiar fountain, and feels each grateful drop as it goes 
down his parched throat, and yet quenches not his thirst. 

I will not pursue to its higher applications this fact of there being 
no past to the mind in a certain free condition. It concerns us just 
:ow only as it affects the old ; and that it may procure for them many 
2 happy moment is only one other proof of the infinite goodness and 
wisdom of God in the adjustment of his natural laws. Still, it only 
helps to mitigate that which is in itself a great evil; and in spite of 
‘t and of the other incomplete pleasures which soften the hardship of 
old age, I must pity the old. 

But it is time we made a distinction. Who are the Old? The 
answer depends upon whom we ask. ‘The child thinks his father old, 
though he may be in the very first strength of perfect manhood. The 
father thinks a man of sixty old; the man of sixty, if he be hale and 
hearty, sets the period of old age at eighty or ninety ; and I have 
known men of eighty’ consider themselves still young enough to 
commence a new career with a just blooming damsel. It all depends 

upon the condition of the person. The man of forty-five, with a few 

eray hairs in his beard and hair, but still vigorous and gallant, wonders, 
aaa is often mortified, that girls of seventeen or twenty should show 
that they consider him as no longer a possible lover, but rather a friend 
for whom no specified attractions are to be assumed. And if at fifty- 
rive he should be a bachelor, or become a widower, and wish to marry, 
the conduct of the girls may often cause the disappointing thought to 
cccur to him that he will have to put up with some withered old widow, 
ind he does not wish a withered old widow but a charming fresh young 
cirl for a mate. Romance is not dead in him, he does not feel old, 
he is not old ; why then in the name of humanity should he be treated 
as though old? 

Knowing this fact, I think that I am able to form a more charitable 
judgment of many of the so-called ill-assorted marriages we see or 
near of. You, Mr. or Miss March, may think that poor Miss May 
sold herself when she married old Mr. October ; never reflecting that 
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Miss May appreciates the facts that there is many a genial October, 
and that October lasts just as long as May. I will leave calculations 
of longevity to the Insurance Companies, but it seems to me to be a 
fact that if an average man of forty marries an average girl of twenty, 
in twenty years more they are to all intents 4nd purposes about the 
same age ; whereas, if the girl he marries be twenty-five, say, he is in 
twenty years actually the younger person of the two. 

But let me keep to my point. It all depends upon the condition of 
the person, physical and mental. Threescore years and ten are 
ordinarily put as the term at which Old Age surely commences ; but 
it is not so. Moses was a hundred and thirty years of age when he 
died, but he had not entered upon old age; for it is expressly said 
that “ His eye was not dim nor his natural force” (or moisture, or 
humor, as it may read) “abated.” Threescore years and ten is the 
number which the Psalmist (Moses himself, Psalm xc.) places as the 
average limit of human life in his day ; and he admits that it may in 
particular cases be greater. That is all. So far as we know there 
have at all times been men who lived to over fourscore ; and in the 
real good old times, from three hundred to four hundred and eighty- 
five was merely the middle age of full manhood. That, let me here 
say, was the time for authors, if they had only known it. A man 
could publish a poor book and fairly live it into notice, whereas 
nowadays if his book be above the average human thought it seems 
necessary for him to die it into fame. 

But let me again bring myself to my point. We are now question- 
ing the man himself, and not his young acquaintance, as to whether or 
not he is old, and my assertion is that it is actually to him just as he 
feels. So far as he is concerned, reality has nothing to do with it. 
I have known men of thirty completely broken down, worn out, 
decrepit, mentally, morally, and physically ; and I have known men 
of seventy, hale, jolly, and up to the times — just as one sees a silvet- 
cased watch which was made seventy years ago, of good material, 
well adjusted, and which has been well cared for, keep better time 
than many a new patent whirligig with all ‘sorts of strange, pretty 
works inside of it. The old watch may look a little antiquated in its 
great silver case, but what have looks to do with the sober duties of 
time? 

A man of seventy is certainly an old man, as men go; but we 
generally understand by Old Age the period at which his body and 
his mind, by reason of the wearing out of the machinery by natural 
use, does not perform, or performs incompletely or with difficulty, its 
natural organic functions ; the time of decrepitude, when the limbs 
are stiff and seem to creak ; the crepuscular time, when the eyes are 
dim, and all without and within is in the evening twilight. That is the 
Old Age most men dread ; and until a man has actually reached it, 
he, so far as himself is concerned, is still young, and repels with 
indignation the charge of having become old. “I am not so old as_I 
was at twenty-one,” says he, “and no older than when I was thirty. 
It is true that I can neither run nor jump so far, but I know better 
how to avoid running and jumping. © All my mental faculties are 
perfect, my moral sense is keen, and I have the full use of my body.” 
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But he is an old man for all that ; and as I started out to think of 
old men as we others see them, so I must conclude. 

It would afford me great pleasure to end this paper in a jolly mood ; 
to picture for admiration a hearty old gentleman of threescore years 
and ten who has preserved his humor, and consequently his flesh ; has 
retained his nervous power, and consequently the use of his muscles ; 
who is alive to all outward impressions, and therefore lives for the 
present more than in the past, and still has earthly hopes for earthly 
joys as well as lively faith in heavenly facts and heavenly probabilities ; 
a man, in fine, whose hoary head is the fitting crown of glory for a 
godly, righteous, and sober life. It is always pleasing to see such a 
one ; as gallant as when in his youth to doff his hat in the presence 
of the sex; as attentive and sympathetic with children as when his 
own children were the care and pride of his heart; as choleric and 
bold as in his full strength when brought in contact with wrong ; as 
contemptuous and out-spoken as when young and in love if confronted 
with meanness ; as prompt, far-seeing, and punctilious in business 
matters as when he started out to improve his fortune and to uphold 
a character for integrity. It is not often that we see such oid men, 
and when we do it inspires us with that exhilarating but doubtful hope 
which we would experience at seeing one come forth unharmed and 
radiant from a terrible ordeal which we may have to pass, and which 
we know has consumed its uncounted millions. No more than that. 

An individual instance of even extreme old age may be lovely in its 
bright and holy tranquillity, and it is very poetical and touching to 
speak of the flowing white locks, the placid content expressed upon 
the venerable countenance, the soft caressing old hand, the old arm- 
chair, the great Bible upon the knees, the ivory-headed cane, and all 
the adjuncts of a peaceful last stage of a long life ; but all that does 
not alter the fact that old age is pitiable— not it may be to the uncon- 
scious old person, but always so to the looker-on, who would refuse 
if he were called on to exchange even the hardest lot with youth and 
hope, for the peaceful, once glorious but now spent and useless life 
before him. 

Yet we all wish to live long. Life is very sweet, and death is far 
more dreadful than all the miseries of aged decrepitude. We are in- 
consistent creatures. From the time of full manhood we take life 
grumblingly, and find so many thousands of causes to reproach God’s 
providence that many of us deny His government at all of smaller 
matters. We live on as though we were to live forever ; thrust from 
our inner consciousness the fact of old age until a dullness overcomes 
our faculties ; and when all real power of bodily enjoyment is gone, 
live in our mental childhood again and cry for life as for a toy. 

Let the old thank God for death. The ripened grain, with its task 
done, its precious germ full formed, hangs heavy, and should be 
garnered. 

Joun S. Hott. 
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T’S caved!” exclaimed Bill Beaver, bursting into the cabin 
where I was leisurely eating breakfast and reading the news 
from some last year’s papers that were pasted on the wall. “The 
ground has caved! It came down mighty sudden ; and Little Jimmy 
was at the breast. I was further out in the drift, and had the start of 
it; but it made such a close call for me, that I know he must ’a got 
ketched.” 

This technical jargon revealed to me the fact that our mine had 
caved, and had buried one of our companions ; for “ Little Jimmy ” 
was not an infant, but a man—a miner anda friend. He had been 
working at the “breast,” or farthest end of the “drift,” but was now 
perhaps sleeping his last sleep in the bosom of the mother of us all. 

Three years before this we had come to this creek. We had pro- 
spected the “side gulches” and the bars, and found “ colors” every- 
where. Indications were favorable, so we “staked” a body of ground 
along the main creek, built cabins, organised a company, of which the 
writer was elected president, and went to work to open our claim. 

Those three years had been years of toil and privation. We were 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. Our camp was pitched in a 
little basin of a valley, warm and sunshiny, and just at the entrance 
of a deep and gloomy cajion which we named “ The Devil’s Gate,” 
and through which our sparkling little stream foamed and tumbled 
down to that great river, the Missouri. Our ground was deep and 
very wet. Drainage was necessary, and we had driven a tunnel for 
this purpose through the earth and boulders that filled the primeval 
bed of the creek, until we had attained a horizontal distance of a 
thousand yards; but the slope of the gulch was so gradual that we 
had not reached the “ bed-rock” where we hoped to find the gold laid 
in heaps. “Bed-rock” being the objective point, must be reached ; 
so we sunk a shaft at the head of our tunnel and betook ourselves to 
a pump. 

As it was a couple of thousand miles to the nearest foundry, and we 
could not afford to await the completion of the North Pacific Railroad, 
& pump under the circumstances was a problem ; so I will tell how we 
got one. We had blacksmith’s and carpenter’s tools which most of us 
could use ; there was plenty of timber growing on the mountains, and 
a pair of dilapidated freight-wagons supplied our stock of iron. 
Great slabs or segments were cut from fir-trees, and hewn and dressed 
on one side toa smooth plane. The other side was rounded to an 
are or convex surface, so that when four such segments were placed 
together lengthwise and secured with pins at the edges, which were 
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first squared and then made parallel, they formed a long hollow trunk 
or barrel, four-square within, but outside cylindrical, and tapering 
slightly from one end to the other. Upon this were driven hoops or 
bands of iron which forced the joints close like those of a cask, and 
thus we had pumps or pipes of considerable strength and solidity. It 
was easy to fit to them valves and pistons, and to work them with a 
wooden walking-beam moved by the crank of a water-wheel. This 
crank was a master-piece. It had an arm or leverage of two feet, and 
was forged from the iron axle of one of our wagons, and its gudgeons 
or bearings were turned in a lathe of our own contriving. This was 
a heavy job for our resources, but it was finished after an age (it 
seemed to us) of toil, puzzling and perspiration ; and we had produced 
machinery that was capable of raising to a height of nearly thirty 
feet many tons of water per day, and which answered all our require- 
ments for drainage, so that we were able to reach that long-sought 
‘bed-rock” at a depth of ninety feet below the present bed of the 
creek. I will mention here that our pump was twelve inches square 
inside and had a stroke of four feet, raising the water twenty-nine feet 
into our drain-tunnel, whence it flowed out to the surface a thousand 
yards down the cafion. 

We had reached “ bed-rock,” but had not “struck it very rich,” and 
were running a drift or tunnel on bed-rock across and up the gulch in 
search of the “pay-streak” which we were hoping every day to find, 
when the announcement of a startling accident was made. Here was 
the ruin of our hopes and the death of our friend ; for there was little 
room to hope for any other result. 

It must not be supposed that much time was wasted in such reflec- 
tions, for telling Bill to rouse the entire camp, I rushed off to the mine. 
Such of the men as had heard of the occurrence hurried from their 
work, bringing with them their picks and shovels as likely to be 
needed, and the miners from wet diggings came clad in coats, high 
boots, and helmet-shaped caps of India rubber, and looking like 
knights in armor. Knights they were too, for that matter, for though 
armed only with shovel and pick, they were as daring and as generous 
as ever belted prince who rode with lance in rest to right imaginary 
wrongs ; and they were ready now to risk every danger to save the 
poor fellow buried in the mine beneath. 

On reaching the scene I found our machinery apparently uninjured, 
but looking more closely I discovered that the pump was raising not 
a drop of water, and it could not be long before the entire mine would 
be flooded. The pump must be relieved at once or we could not hope 
to save the mine, much less to rescue our friend. Calling Bob Piper, 
a tall, black-bearded miner, who had worked at his trade in every 
mining country, from the English Channel to the Pacific Ocean, and 
who for his skill, courage, and experience, was the mining oracle of 
our camp —I pointed him to the pump which was wearing itself out in 
vain, for it lifted no water. 

“Bob,” said I, “we must fix that pump! It is our only hope to 
save Little Jimmy.” 

“We'll fix it,” replied Bob quietly. “The pump is starved — choked 
up at the bottom. We'll fix it; and as for the poor lad, we'll git un 
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Bob was a West of England man, and his dialect stuck to him. 

“We'll git un out bonny: I think he bean’t dead. I've helped dig 
men out in the Old Country and this too; an’ God will help us we’ll 
git un out now: won’t us, Benny?” 

Benny thus appealed to, answered with an emphatic “ You det,” and 
the next moment he and Bob, followed by two others, were clambering 
down the steep and slippery flight of ladders that ied into the mine, 
until their candles glimmering like stars were one by one swallowed 
up in the black shaft. Axes had been sent down in a bucket, and in 
a few moments were heard blows ringing on the mass of wood and 
iron that composed the barrel of the pump. They were cutting holes 
to let water into the pump below. It had already risen above their 
waists, and the mouth of the lowest drift was nearly submerged. 

The machinery was creaking and groaning and the wheel dashing 
round, but it was idle show, and the mine was filling up and soon the men 
would be driven out ; but meantime we could hear the blows of the axes. 
Presently the clumsy walking-beam quit groaning, stood still, and be- 
gan to tremble. The wheel had stopped for a moment, then began 
to move slowly and went round with a surge. There was a great rush 
of water through the pump, and it was all right. Our old wooden 
pump was equal to the occasion. The flood-gates were opened on the 
great overshot wheel, and it was required to do its best. It rushed 
round steadily, and in an hour the mine was freed from water, so that 
men could press into the drift. 

It was arranged that if Little Jimmy were found alive, the fact 
should be telegraphed aloft by two strokes of the signal bell; but if 
dead, one tap should announce it. Men were working underground 
as only such men would work. They had been told off into gangs of 
four each, which spelled or relieved each other every fifteen minutes ; 
and as they advanced into the avalanche of rocks and earth that filled 
the drift, every inch had to be propped with heavy timbers, for the 
vast mass above them had been shaken and had lost its cohesion, and 
at any moment might crush down like a mountain. 

Presently, to those who waited above, there came a sharp peal of 
the bell—then another. He was alive! What a shout went up from 
the men assembled there! Out of the depths of that cafion, above 
its cliffs and crags, and over the trees that waved on their summits, 
and above the mountains that towered beyond — far above them all it 
rose like incense. It ascended into Heaven ; for it was a prayer —a 
prayer of thanksgiving and of praise. Not formed in speech, not 
framed in language, but the overflowing of the heart that cannot be 
uttered in words. 

My story is done. Little Jimmy had been overwhelmed with an 
avalanche, his candles extinguished, and he dashed down with his face 
to the earth ; but the rocks and timbers had formed an arch over him. 
He was borne down to the earth and the water had risen round him, 
and resting his elbow on the ground he was just able to support his 
head above it. In a little while he would have drowned where he lay, 
but he was safe now. Strong hands had dragged him out of this 
grave. They had harnessed themselves to the “horse whim,” and 
had hoisted him into the glorious sunshine. They bore him to his 
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cabin, and placed him in the tender care of “Doc.” Here we will 
leave him. 

The three drinking-saloons in our little camp proclaimed open doors 
and free whisky for the rest of that day ; and as the boys were about 
to take a drink, Bob Piper asked leave to offer a sentiment. “Gen- 
nelmen,” said he, “I told you we’d git un out, if so be as God would 
helpus. Gennelmen, He did help us.” “ You det/” was the applauding 
and emphatic response. 

T. TENDERFOOT. 


DOES IT PAY TO SEW? 


For THe SouTH#RN MAGazine. 


NCE upon a time it was considered the highest commenda- 

tion of a good wife that “she layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff.” Even in the days of our own 
great-grandmothers, a spinning-wheel and hand-loom were necessary 
appendages in every household, and a thrifty housewife was rated 
according to her skill in the use of them. The progress of civilisa- 
tion, however, has entirely done away with spinning, weaving, and 
knitting as branches of domestic economy, and converted them into 
huge enterprises of public industry, whereby millions gain their own 
livelihood while ministering to the comfort of other millions. With 
the invention and improvement of machinery and an enlightened 
application of the principles of a division of labor, material which 
used to be provided at the cost of incessant drudgery to individual 
women, is now produced much cheaper and more abundantly by the 
better directed skill of professional laborers ; so that our modern women, 
“though they toil not, neither do they spin,” are yet arrayed, if not 
like Solomon in all his glory, at least much better than the two or 
three thousand Mrs. Solomons who no doubt did toil and spin, and 
get up before daylight to do it, if Solomon required the females of his 
own household to fulfil his notions of a “virtuous woman” as laid 
down in the 31st chapter of Proverbs. The time, however, for such 
onerous claims upon female industry has passed away ; and may we 
not hope that as the invention of the spinning-jenny and application 
of steam have emancipated woman from slavery to the spindle and 
distaff, the invention and intelligent use of the sewing-machine will in 
time deliver her from that wearisome fagging at the needle which has 
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interfered so seriously with the physica! and intellectual development 
of the sex? 

Let not the worthy reader take alarm here at the suspicion that he is 
to be cheated into reading a woman’s rights essay. I am well aware that 
such words as “ emancipation” and “intellectual development,” when 
used in connection with women, are fraught to many minds with hor- 
rible visions of demagogues in petticoats and shrill-voiced lectures on 
female suffrage ; and perhaps it may be wise to state at the outset that 
political emancipation of women is a subject with which this essay 
has nothing to do, and upon which this writer has nothing to say. 
But physical emancipation from misplaced and often injurious labor 
is quite another question, while as to intellectual development I do 
not hesitate to maintain that it is the inalienable right of every rational 
being, of whatever race, sex, or condition, to strive, so far as may be 
consistent with higher duties, for the fullest possible development of 
such faculties as God has given it. Of course I do not mean to assert 
that the intellect is to be cultivated at the expense of religious and 
moral duties which are generally of a very unintellectual character. 
The homely task of “looking well to her household” is no doubt 
among the first duties of most women, and if conscientiously per- 
formed will occupy the bulk of each day. Any wife and mother who 
attends properly to her housekeeping and undertakes the family sew- 
ing besides, will have absolutely no time for mental culture, and if the 
sewing can be justifiably got rid of, or rather done by proxy, it will be 
of advantage to others besides the one directly benefited. Little as 
many people may realise it, some degree of intellectual culture is 
necessary to make, if not a good, at least a judicious and useful mother : 
for a mother’s influence is not limited to the material welfare of her 
family alone. I have known notable housewives, women of sound 
sense and good natural powers too, who were so ignorant as positively 
not to be fit to rear their own children. One whose mind never stirs 
beyond the contracted circle of her own household must necessarily 
be very ignorant, and is more than likely to be narrow-minded and 
bigoted as well—qualities which she insensibly instils into those 
about her. Worse still, ignorance and narrow-mindedness are usually 
obtrusive and meddlesome in proportion as they ought to be modest 
and retiring. I know of more than one well-meaning mother who has 
brought charges of atheism against a teacher for trying to explain 
Darwin’s new theories to a class in natural history; and in my own 
short experience I have had many a bad lesson in long division apolo- 
gised for with the plea, “Well, mother showed me how to do it, and 
she said this was the right way.” In a majority of such cases the 
mothers were not born fools, but “ notable bodies,’ who devoted their 
spare time to useless patchwork or superfluous tucks and flounces that 
could have been bought cheaper and better ready-made. 

There is something essentially dwarfing and contracting to the mind 
in constant attention to the minute details of needlework. It occupies 
the hands without feeding the mind, which it leaves just free enough 
to revolve in a petty circle of trifling thoughts without the energy to 
aspire to great ones. Hence it is that notable seamstresses are often 
‘“‘busybodies ” in more than one sense of the word, and the needle is 
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even more promotive of gossip than small tea-parties. It is a notori- 
ous fact that Dorcas Societies and sewing-circles, though called 
together in the name of charity, give rise to more uncharitable gossip 
and small scandals than have ever grown out of Sorosis itself. Their 
voices may not be heard so far, but whenever a party of women get 
together with their sewing, may the Lord have mercy on the character 
and reputation of all the neighbors ! 

I know that there is a prejudice in many masculine minds against 
the liberal education of women, because, since the acknowledged 
sphere of their duties is a contracted and subordinate one, an enlarged 
mind is supposed to unfit them for, or at least to create discontent in 
that sphere. But it is precisely because the natural tendency of 
woman’s natural duties is to breed narrow-mindedness that her educa- 
tion ought to be such as to counteract it. ‘To two-thirds of the ordi- 
narily educated women in the world, a servants’ quarrel is a mightier 
matter than the rise or fall of a nation. Now, if instead of spending 
all the time not devoted to actual household cares in magnifying and 
brooding over them, and stitching them into one’s soul, as it were, 
through the length of interminable seams, half that time were given to 
reading good books and magazines, or even the newspapers, how the 
household cares would dwindle in the presence of greater matters, and 
how much the capacity to meet and overcome them would increase ; 
and how many a tired husband who is bored to death every evening 
with silly complaints against Biddy or Dinah, would find that rest and 
companionship at home which he has now to seek for at clubs and 
coffee-houses! Arthur Helps very justly says, “It is a narrow view of 
things to suppose that a just cultivation of women’s mental powers 
will take them out of their sphere: it will only enlarge that sphere. 
The most cultivated women perform their common duties best. They 
see more in those duties: they can do more.” 

It takes a certain degree of cultivation tomake the quality that men 
like best in their wives — good admirers ; that is, for a superior man, 
because we can only admire truly what we appreciate. There isa sort 
of dim, hazy, undiscriminating awe that some women feel for their 
husbands which passes current with most men for genuine admiration 
and satisfies their vanity ; but this sort of thing cannot content a really 
superior mind: this longs for appreciation, and if it cannot find it at 
home, seeks for it abroad. 

But I am not advocating the intellectual culture of women with a 
view to improving their chances in the matrimonial market, for I do 
not believe it would have that effect, though it might help some to 
keep the affections of their husbands who otherwise would lose them. 
Most men, who do not marry for money or other interested motives, 
think of a wife before they get one only as a pet and plaything ; but 
even a child tires of its playthings after awhile and pines for com- 
panionship, and are men more easily satisfied than children? Besides, 
all women do not and cannot marry ; and an old maid’s life is necessa- 
rily a very miserable one to the ignorant and foolish. And aside from 
considerations of mere expediency, the pleasures of the intellect should 
be open to every creature, so far as he or she may have the capacity to 
enjoy them. ‘They are the highest, the purest, the noblest, except the 
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pleasures of religion and the affections, within the reach of human 
beings ; and it is manifestly wrong that any individual or class should 
be deprived of the fullest enjoyment of them that is compatible with 
its moral and religious obligations. Now, before the invention of the 
sewing-machine, it was undoubtedly the “ bounden duty” of most 
women, especially married ones, to spend a great part of their lives 
bending over the needle ; but such need not be the case in our day, 
even among the most straitened. It certainly is not economical to 
sew, even.on your own machine, when a garment can be bought ready- 
made for a mere trifle above the cost of the bare material for making 
it, so that your saving of time and labor is almost clear gain. It is 
obvious to any one who has political economy enough in his head to 
comprehend the simple principle of a division of labor, that sewing 
can be done much cheaper at general furnishing establishments than 
by individuals working separately. Two women sewing together can 
make a garment in less than half the time that one could do it in 
alone ; and where hundreds are working together, the saving in time 
and labor, and consequently in cost, is incalculable. 

Nor are time and labor the only things to be saved. The needle, 
or sewing-machine, as used by individual laborers, is as prejudicial to 
physical as to mental development. Many a woman loses health and 
temper, nay even life, by an unwise and now necessary devotion to her 
needle. The stooping posture, the long sitting, the straining of eyes 
and back, produce contortions of the spine, hollow chests and weak 
lungs, sunken cheeks and pale faces, crooked shoulders, weak eyes, 
headaches, nervousness, fretfulness, exhaustion, and too often untimely 
death. 

It may be objected by some professional philanthropist, that the 
abolition of family sewing would be only robbing Peter to pay Paul — 
sparing the rich at the expense of the poor, who would have to sew 
for them. But it must be remembered that poor women are the very 
ones who suffer most from overwork at the needle, and it is the poor 
who would be chiefly benefited by the, cheapening of ready-made 
clothing. The poor seamstress class, instead of toiling solitary sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, will find more remunerative and less 
injurious labor in sewing factories. They need not work so long, 
because by working together they can accomplish more in less time. 
And even supposing employment in sewing establishments to be at 
best unhealthy, women who are starving for want of work will be 
glad to get it on any terms. It may not be a very delightful thing to 
labor in a coal-mine, yet many a poor devil is glad to get there. 

In the good time coming, when our sewing will be done for us by 
steam as our spinning and weaving are now, the needle can be dis- 
carded from every household —except, perhaps, for occasional 
patching and darning — with benefit to every member of it. Women, 
then, with only those household duties upon their hands from which 
they have no right or reason to seek to be free, will have time to be 
better housekeepers than they are now, as well as better thinkers, 
readers, and reasoners. ‘The sewing-machine is the greatest champion 
of woman’s real rights that the world has yet produced, and is really 
a greater blessing to those who make an intelligent use of the leisure 
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it has gained them than to those who seem to profit more directly by 
its resources, but in reality only make them an argument for additional 
tucking and frilling. Perhaps those women who never touch a sewing- 
machine are the ones that derive the highest benefit from it; for the 
invention of such machines makes it possible for them to do without 
sewing, and thus to find time for the cultivation of intellectual faculties 
which it might otherwise have been their duty to neglect. It is thus 
that material progress and mental culture always go hand-in-hand. 
Every labor-saving machine that ever was invented has had its effect 
upon the: intellectual progress of the world. Men have advanced 
more rapidly than women, partly because they have the superior 
intellect and are therefore capable of making greater advances, and 
partly because men, being the inventors, naturally make improvements 
first in their own departments of labor. But the other sex has been 
by no means neglected in the onward march of the world. Women 
as a class are vastly better educated now than they were in the days 
of hand-looms and spinning-wheels, as almost any one can readily 
convince himself who happens to possess a note or a letter in the 
handwriting of his great-grandmother ; and they will be still better 
educated when family sewing is as much out of vogue as spinning and 
weaving. It is not to the arguments of enthusiasts who urge women to 
neglect their small duties that the sex will owe its final emancipation 
from ignorance and mental narrowness, but to the men whose inventions 
render those duties no longer necessary or binding. The cooking- 
stove has probably done more for the practical advancement of 
women than all Mr. John Stuart Mill’s essays. The liberal education 
of women will never be brought about by arguing the expediency of 
it with men; but by the education of women, men will be convinced 
of the expediency, the advantages of it. Experiment is the proper 
argument in this case. When men find that their dinners are as well 
cooked, their shirts as well made, and their buttons kept in as good 
order, even though their wives are capable of taking an intelligent 
interest in “leading articles” and scientific reviews, as when women 
were mere household drudges or parlor ornaments, as the case might 
be, they will not be so jealous of extending to them all the advantages 
of liberal culture. The sewing-machine will be woman’s greatest ally 
in obtaining the only emancipation she need wish for ; and that, not 
by enabling each individual .to accomplish a greater amount of 
stitching, but by abolishing family sewing altogether. 


Euzey Hay. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
KILGOBBIN CASTLE. 


‘COME one has said that almost all that Ireland possesses of 

picturesque beauty is to be found on, or in the immediate 
neighborhood of, the sea-board ; and if we except some brief patches 
of river scenery on the “ Nore” and the “ Blackwater,” and a part of 
Lough Erne, the assertion is not devoid of truth. The dreary expanse 
called the Bog of Allen, which occupies a high table-land in the 
centre of the island, stretches away for miles, flat, sad-colored, and 
monotonous, fissured in every direction by channels of dark-tinted 
water, in which the very fish take the same sad color. This tract is 
almost without trace of habitation, save where, at distant intervals, 
utter destitution has raised a mud-hovel undistinguishable from the 
hillocks of turf around it. 

Fringing this broad waste, little patches of cultivation are to be 
seen: small potato-gardens, as they are called, or a few roods of oats, 
green even in the late autumn ; but, strangely enough, with nothing to 
show where the humble tiller of the soil was living, nor, often, any 
visible road to these isolated spots of culture. Gradually, however — 
but very gradually —the prospect brightens. Fields with enclosures, 
and a cabin or two, are to be met with ; a solitary tree, generally an 
ash, will be seen ; some rude instrument of husbandry, or an ass-cart, 
will show that we are emerging from the region of complete destitution 
and approaching a land of at least struggling civilisation. At last, 
and by a transition that is not always easy to mark, the scene glides 
into those rich pasture-lands and well-tilled farms that form the wealth 
of the Midland Counties. Gentlemen’s seats and waving plantations 
succeed, and we are in a country of comfort and abundance. 

On this border-land between fertility and destitution, and on a tract 
which had probably once been part of the Bog itself, there stood — 
there stands still—a short, square tower, battlemented at top, and 
surmounted with a pointed roof, which seems to grow out of a cluster 
of farm-buildings, so surrounded is its base by roofs of thatch and 
slates. Incongruous, vulgar, and ugly in every way, the old keep 
appears to look down on them —time-worn and battered as it is — 
as might a reduced gentleman regard the unworthy associates with 
which an altered fortune had linked him. This is all that remains of 
Kilgobbin Castle. 

In the guide-books we read that it was once a place of strength and 
importance, and that Hugh de Lacy — the same bold knight “ who had 
won all Ireland for the English from the Shannon to the sea ”’—had 
taken this castle from a native chieftain called Neal O’Caharney, whose 
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family he had slain, all save one ; and then it adds: “Sir Hugh came 
one day, with three Englishmen, that he might show them the castle, 
when there came to him a youth of the men of Meath —a certain 
Gilla Naher O’Mahey, foster-brother of O’Caharney himself — with 
his battle-axe concealed beneath his cloak, and while De Lacy was 
reading the petition he gave him, he dealt him such a blow that his 
head flew off many yards away, both head and body being afterwards 
buried in the ditch of the castle.” 

The annals of Kilronan further relate that the O’Caharneys became 
adherents of the English—dropping their Irish designation, and 
calling themselves Kearney ; and in this way were restored to a part 
of the lands and the Castle of Kilgobbin —“ by favor of which act of 
grace,” says the Chronicle, “they were bound to raise a becoming 
monument over the brave knight Hugh de Lacy whom their kinsman 
had so treacherously slain; but they did no more of this than one 
large stone of granite, and no inscription thereon: thus showing that 
at all times, and with all men, the O’Caharneys were false knaves and 
untrue to their word.” 

In later times, again, the Kearneys returned to the old faith of their 
fathers and followed the fortunes of King James ; one of them, Michael 
O’Kearney, having acted as aide-de-camp at the “Boyne,” and con- 
ducted the king to Kilgobbin, where he passed the night after the 
defeat, and, as the tradition records, held a Court the next morning, 
at which he thanked the owner of the castle for his hospitality, and 
created him on the spot a viscount by the style and title of Lord 
Kilgobbin. 

It is needless to say, that the newly-created noble saw good reason 
to keep his elevation to himself. ‘They were somewhat critical times 
just then for the adherents of the lost cause, and the followers of King 
William were keen at scenting out any disloyalty that might be turned 
to good account by a confiscation. The Kearneys, however, were 
prudent. They entertained a Dutch officer, Van Straaten, on King 
William’s staff, and gave such valuable information besides, as to the 
condition of the conntry, that no suspicions of disloyalty attached to 
them. 

To these succeeded more peaceful times, during which the Kearneys 
were more engaged in endeavoring to reconstruct the fallen condition 
of their fortunes than in political intrigue. Indeed a very small 
portion of the original estate now remained to them, and of what once 
had produced above four thousand a year, there was left a property 
barely worth eight hundred. 

The present owner, with whose fortunes we are more immediately 
concerned, was a widower. Maurice Kearney’s family consisted of a 
son and a daughter, the former about two-and-twenty, the latter four 
years younger, though, to all appearance, there did not seem a year 
between them. 

Maurice Kearney himself was a man of about fifty-four or fifty-six ; 
hale, handsome, and powerful; his snow-white hair and bright com- 
plexion, with his full gray eyes and regular teeth, giving him an air of 
genial cordiality at first sight which was fully confirmed by further 
acquaintance. So long as the world went well with him, Maurice 
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seemed to enjoy life thoroughly, and even its rubs he bore with an 
easy jocularity that showed what a stout heart he could oppose to 
fortune. A long minority had provided him with a considerable sum 
on his coming of age, but he spent it freely, and when it was exhausted 
continued to live on at the same rate as before, till at last, as creditors 
grew pressing, and mortgages threatened foreclosure, he saw himself 
reduced to something less than one-fifth of his former outlay ; and 
though he seemed to address himself to the task with a bold spirit 
and a resolute mind, the old habits were too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated, and the pleasant companionship of his equals, his life at 
the club in Dublin, his joyous conviviality, no longer possible, he 
suffered himself to descend to an inferior rank, and sought his associ- 
ates amongst humbler men, whose flattering reception of him soon 
reconciled him to his fallen condition. His companions were now the 
small farmers of the neighborhood and the shopkeepers in the adjoin- 
ing town of Moate, to whose habits and modes of thought and ex- 
pression he gradually conformed, till it became positively irksome to 
himself to keep the company of his equals. Whether, however, it was 
that age had breached the stronghold of his good spirits, or that 
conscience rebuked him for having derogated from his station, certain 
it is that all his buoyancy failed him when away from society, and that 
in the quietness of his home he was depressed and dispirited to a 
degree, and to that genial temper, which once he could count on 
against every reverse that befell him, there now succeeded an irritable, 
peevish spirit that led him to attribute every annoyance he met with 
to some fault or shortcoming of others. 

By his neighbors in the town and by his tenantry he was always 
addressed as “my Lord,” and treated with all the deference that 
pertained to such difference of station. By the gentry, however, when 
at rare occasions he met them, he was known as Mr. Kearney, and in 
the village post-office the letters with the name Maurice Kearney, Esq., 
were perpetual reminders of what rank was accorded him by that wider 
section of the world that lived beyond the shadow of Kilgobbin Castle. 

Perhaps the impossible task of serving two masters is never more 
palpably displayed than when the attempt attaches to a divided identity 
— when a man tries to be himself in two distinct parts in life, without 
the slightest misgiving of hypocrisy while doing so. Maurice Kearney 
not only did not assume any pretension to nobility amongst his equals, 
but he would have felt that any reference to his title from one of them 
would have been an impertinence, and an impertinence to be resented ; 
while, at the same time, had a shopkeeper of Moate, or one of the 
tenants, addressed him as other than “my Lord” he would not have 
deigned him a notice. 

Strangely enough, this divided allegiance did not merely prevail with 
the outer world, it actually penetrated within his walls. By his son, 
Richard Kearney, he was always called “my Lord ;” while Kate as 


persistently addressed and spoke of him as Papa. Nor was this 
difference without signification as to their separate natures and tempers. 

Had Maurice Kearney contrived to divide the two parts of his 
nature, and bequeathed all his pride, his vanity, and his pretensions to 
his son, while he gave his light-heartedness, his buoyancy, and kindli- 
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ness, to his daughter, the partition could not have been more perfect. 
Richard Kearney was full of an insolent pride of birth. Contrasting 
the position of his father with that held by his grandfather, he resented 
the downfall as the act of a dominant faction, eager to outrage the 
old race, and the old religion of Ireland. Kate took a very different 
view of their condition. She clung, indeed, to the notion of their 
good blood, but as a thing that might assuage many of the pangs of 
adverse fortune, not increase nor embitter them ; and “if we are ever 
to emerge,” thought she, “from this poor state, we shall meet our class 
without any of the shame of a mushroom origin. It will be a restora- 
tion, and not a new elevation.” She was a fine, handsome, fearless 
girl, whom many said ought to have been a boy; but this was rather 
intended as a covert slight on the narrower nature and peevish 
temperament of her brother— another way, indeed, of saying that 
they should have exchanged conditions. 

The listless indolence of her father’s life, and the almost complete 

absence from home of her brother, who was pursuing his studies at 
the Dublin University, had given over to her charge not only the 
household, but no small share of the management of the estate — all, 
in fact, that an old land steward, a certain Peter Gill, would permit 
her to exercise ; for Peter was a very absolute and despotic Grand 
Vizier, and if it had not been that he could neither read nor write, it 
would have been utterly impossible to have wrested from him a particle 
of power over the property. This happy defect in his education — 
happy so far as Kate’s rule was concerned — gave her the one claim 
she could prefer to any superiority over him, and his obstinacy could 
never be effectually overcome, except by confronting him with a written 
document or a column of figures. Before these, indeed, he would 
stand crestfallen and abashed. Some strange terror seemed to possess 
him as to the peril of opposing himself to such inscrutable testimony 
a fear, be it said, he never felt in contesting an oral witness. 
Peter had one resource, however,-and I am not sure that a similar 
stronghold has not secured the power of greater men and in higher 
functions. Peter’s sway was of so varied and complicated a kind ; the 
duties he discharged were so various, manifold, and conflicting ; the 
measures he took with the people, whose destinies were committed to 
him, were so thoroughly devised, by reference to the peculiar condition 
of each man — what he could do, or bear, or submit to—and not by 
any sense of justice; that a sort of government grew up over the 
property full of hitches, contingencies, and compensations, and of 
which none but he-who had invented the machinery could possibly 
pretend to the direction. The estate being, to use his own words, “so 
like the old coach-harness, so full of knots, splices, and entanglements, 
there was not another man in Ireland could make it work, and if 
another were to try it, it would all come to pieces in his hands.” 

Kate was shrewd enough to see this ; and in the same way that she had 
admiringly watched Peter as he knotted a trace here and supplemented 
a strap there, strengthening a weak point, and providing for casualties, 
even the least likely, she saw him dealing with the tenantry on the 
property ; and in the same spirit that he made allowance for sickness 
here and misfortune there, he would be as prompt to screw up a 
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lagging tenant to the last penny, and secure the landlord in the share 
of any season of prosperity. 

Had the Government Commissioner, sent to report on the state of 
land tenure in Ireland, confined himself to a visit to the estate of Lord 
Kilgobbin— for so we like to call him — it is just possible that the 
Cabinet would have found the task of legislation even more difficult 
than they have already admitted it to be. 

First of all, not a tenant on the estate had any certain knowledge 
of how much land he held. There had been no survey of the property 
for years. “It will be made up to you,” was Gill’s phrase about every- 
thing. “What matters if you have an acre more or an acre less?” 
Neither had any one a lease, or, indeed, a writing of any kind. Gill 
settled that on the 25th March and 25th September ; a certain sum 
was to be forthcoming, and that was all. When the lord wanted them 
they were always to give him a hand, which often meant with their 
carts and horses, especially in harvest time. Not that they were a 
hard-worked or hard-working population: they tqok life very easy, 
seeing that by no possible exertion could they materially better them- 
selves ; and even when they hunted a neighbor’s cow out of their 
wheat, they would execute the eviction with a lazy indolence and slug- 
gishness that took away from the act all semblance of ungenerousness. 

They were very poor, their hovels were wretched, their clothes 
ragged, and their food scanty ; but, with all that, they were not discon- 
tented, and very far from unhappy. There was no prosperity at hand 
to contrast with their poverty. The world was, on the whole, pretty 
much as they always remembered it. They would have liked to be 
“better off” — if they knew how, but they did not know if there was a 
“better off,” much less how to come at it; and if there were, Peter 
Gill certainly did not tell them of it. 

If a stray visitor to fair or market brought back the news that there 
was an agitation abroad for a new settlement of the land, that popular 
orators were proclaiming the poor man’s rights, and denouncing the 
cruelties of the landlord, if they heard that men were talking of repeal- 
ing the laws which secured property to the owner and only admitted 
him to a sort of partnership with the tiller of the soil, old Gill speedily 
assured them that these were changes only to be adopted in Ulster 
where the tenants were rack-rented and treated like slaves. “Which 
of you here,” he would say, “can come forward and say he was ever 
evicted?” Now as the term was one of which none had the very 
vaguest conception,—it might, for aught they knew, have been an 
operation in surgery,—the appeal was an overwhelming success. 
“Sorra doubt of it, but ould Peter’s right, and there’s worse places to 
live in, and worse landlords to live under, than the Lord.” Not but 
it taxed Gill’s skill and cleverness to maintain this quarantine against 
the outer world; and he often felt like Prince Metternich in a like 
strait — that it would only be a question of time, and, in the long run, 
the newspaper fellows must win. 

From what has been said, therefore, it may be imagined that Kil- 
gobbin was not a model estate, nor Peter Gill exactly the sort of wit- 
ness from which a select committee would have extracted any valuable 
suggestions for the construction of a land code. 

Anything short of Kate Kearney’s fine temper and genial disposi- 
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tion would have broken down by daily dealing with this cross-grained, 
wrong-headed, and obstinate old fellow, whose ideas of management 
all centred in craft and subtlety — outwitting this man, forestalling 
that — doing everything by halves, so that no boon came unassociated 
with some contingency or other by which he secured to himself unlimi- 
ted power and uncontrolled tyranny. 

As Gill was in perfect possession of her father’s confidence, to 
oppose him in anything was a task of no mean difficulty ; and the 
mere thought that the old fellow should feel offended and throw up 
his charge—a threat he had more than once half hinted —was a 
terror Kilgobbin could not have faced. Nor was this her only care. 
There was Dick continually dunning her for remittances, and impor- 
tuning her for means to supply his extravagances. “I suspected how 
it would be,” wrote he once, “with a lady paymaster. And when my 
father told me I was to look to you for my allowance, I accepted the 
information as a heavy ‘percentage taken off my beggarly income. 
What could you — what could any young girl—know of the require- 
ments of a man going out into the best society of a capital? To 
derive any benefit from associating with these people I must at least 
seem to live like them. I am received as the son of a man of condi- 
tion and property, and you want to bound my habits by those of my 
chum, Joe Atlee, whose father is starving somewhere on the pay of a 
Presbyterian minister. Even Joe himself laughs at the notion of 
gauging my expenses by his. 

“If this is to go on—I mean if you intend to persist in this plan 
— be frank enough to say so at once, and I will either take pupils, or 
seek a clerkship, or go off to Australia; and I care precious little 
which of the three. 

“T know what a proud thing it is for whoever manages the revenue 
to come forward and show a surplus. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
make great reputations in that fashion ; but there are certain econo- 
mies that lie close to revolutions ; now don’t risk this, nor don’t be 
above taking a hint from one some years older than you, though he 
neither rules his father’s house nor metes out his pocket-money.” 

Such, and such like, were the epistles she received from time to 
time, and though frequency blunted something of their sting, and 
their injustice gave her a support against their sarcasm, she read and 
thought over them in a spirit of bitter mortification. Of course she 
showed none of these letters to her father. He indeed only asked if 
Dick were well, or if he were soon going up for that scholarship or 
fellowship,— he did not know which, nor was he to blame,—“ which, 
after all, it was hard on a Kearney to stoop to accept, only that times 
were changed with us ; and we weren’t what we used to be ”—a reflec- 
tion so overwhelming that he generally felt unable to dwell on it. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
THE PRINCE KOSTALERGI. 


Maurice Kearney had once a sister whom he dearly loved, and 
whose sad fate lay very heavily on his heart, for he was not without 
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self-accusings on the score of it. Matilda Kearney had been a belle 
of the Irish court and a toast at the club when Maurice was a young 
fellow in town ; and he had been very proud of her beauty, and tasted 
a full share of those attentions which often fall to the lot of brothers 
of handsome girls. 

Then Matty was an heiress, that is, she had twelve thousand pounds 
in her own right ; and Ireland was not such a California as to make a 
very pretty girl with twelve thousand pounds an every-day chance. 
She had numerous offers of marriage, and with the usual luck in such 
cases, there were commonplace unattractive men with good means, 
and there were clever and agreeable fellows without a sixpence, all 
alike ineligible. Matty had that infusion of romance in her nature 
that few, if any, Irish girls are free from, and which made her desire 
that the man of her choice should be something out of the common. 
She would have liked a soldier who had won distinction in the field. 
The idea of military fame was very dear to her Irish heart, and she 
fancied with what pride she would hang upon the arm of one whose 
gay trappings and gold embroidery emblematised the career he fol- 
lowed. If not a soldier she would have liked a great orator, some 
leader in debate that men would rush down to hear, and whose glow- 
ing words would be gathered up and repeated as though inspirations: 
after that a poet, and perhaps—not a painter—a sculptor, she 
thought, might do. 

With such aspirations as these it is not surprising that she rejected 
the offers of those comfortable fellows in Meath, or Louth, whose 
military glories were militia drills, and whose eloquence was confined 
to the bench of magistrates. 

At three-and-twenty she was in the full blaze of her beauty ; at 
three-and-thirty She was still unmarried ; her looks on the wane, but 
her romance stronger than ever, not untinged perhaps with a little 
bitterness towards that sex which had not afforded one man of merit 
enough to woo and win her. Partly out of pique with a land so 
barren of all that could minister to imagination, partly in anger with 
her brother who had been urging her to a match she disliked, she 
went abroad to travel, wandered about for a year or two, and at last 
found herself one winter at Naples. 

There was at that time, as secretary to the Greek legation, a young 
fellow whom repute called the handsomest maf in Europe ; he was a 
certain Spiridion Kostalergi, whose title was Prince of Delos, though 
whether there was such a principality, or that he was its representa- 
tive, society was not fully agreed upon. At all events, Miss Kearney 
met him at a court ball, when he wore his national costume, looking, 
it must be owned, so splendidly handsome that all thought of his 
princely rank was forgotten in presence of a face and figure that 
recalled the highest triumphs of ancient art. It was Antinous come 
to life in an embroidered cap and a gold worked jacket, and it was 
Antinous with a voice like Mario, and who waltzed in perfection. 
This splendid creature, a modern Alcibiades in gifts of mind and 
graces, soon heard, amongst his other triumphs, how a rich and hand- 
some Irish girl had fallen in love with him at first sight. He had 
himself been struck by her good looks and her stylish air, and learn- 
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ing that there could be no doubt about her fortune, he lost no time in 
making his advances. Before the end of the first week of their 
acquaintance he proposed. She referred him to her brother before 
she could consent; and though, when Kostalergi inquired amongst 
her English friends, none had ever heard of a Lord Kilgobbin, the 
fact of his being Irish explained their ignorance, not to say that 
Kearney’s reply being a positive refusal of consent, so fully satisfied 
the Greek that it was “a good thing,” he pressed his suit with a most 
passionate ardor: threatened to kill himself if she persisted in reject- 
ing him, and so worked upon her heart by his devotion, or on her 
pride by the thought of his position, that she yielded, and within 
three weeks from the day they first met, she became the Princess of 
Delos. 

When a Greek, holding any public employ, marries money, his 
Government is usually prudent enough to promote him. It is a recog- 
nition of the merit that others have discovered, and a wise adminis- 
tration marches with the inventions of the age it livesin. Kostalergi’s 
chief was consequently recalled, suffered to fall back upon his pre- 
vious obscurity —he had been a commission-agent for a house in the 
Greek trade —and the Prince of Delos gazetted as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Greece, with the first class of St. Salvador, in recognition 
of his services to the state; no one being indiscreet enough to add 
that the aforesaid services were comprised in marrying an Irishwoman 
with a dowry of—to quote the Athenian Hemera —“ three hundred and 
fifty thousand drachmas.” 

For a while—it was a very brief while — the romantic mind of the 
Irish girl was raised to a sort of transport of enjoyment. Here was 
everything — more than everything—her most glowing imagination 
had ever conceived. Love, ambition, station, all gratified, though, to 
be sure, she had quarrelled with her brother, who had returned her 
last letters unopened. Maurice, she thought, was too good-hearted to 
bear a long grudge ; he would see her happiness, he would hear what 
a devoted and good husband her dear Spiridion had proved himself, 
and he would forgive her at last. 

Though, as was well known, the Greek Envoy received but a very 
moderate salary from his Government, and even that not paid with a 
strict punctuality, the legation was maintained with a splendor that 
rivalled, if not surpassed, those of France, England, or Russia. The 
Prince of Delos led the fashion in equipage, as did the Princess in 
toilette ; their dinners, their balls, their fétes, attracted the curiosity of 
even the highest to witness them ; and to such a degree of notoriety 
had the Greek hospitality attained, that Naples at last admitted that 
without the Palazzo Kostalergi there would be nothing to attract 
strangers to the capital. 

Play, so invariably excluded from the habits of an Embassy, was 
carried on at this legation to such an excess that the clubs were com- 
pletely deserted, and all the young men of gambling tastes flocked 
here each night, sure to find lansquenet or faro, and for stakes which 
no public table could possibly supply. It was not alone that this life 
of a gambler estranged Kostalergi from his wife, but that the scandal 
of his infidelities had reached her also, just at the time when some 
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vague glimmering suspicions of his utter worthlessness were breaking 
on her mind. The birth of a little girl did not seem in the slightest 
degree to renew the ties between them ; on the contrary, the embar- 
rassment of a baby and the cost it must entail, were the only con- 
siderations he would entertain, and it was a constant question of his— 
uttered, too, with a tone of sarcasm that cut her to the heart:— 
“Would not her brother—the Lord Irlandais—like to have that 
baby? Would she not write and ask him?” Unpleasant stories had 
long been rife about the play at the Greek legation, when a young 
Russian secretary, of high family and influence, lost an immense sum 
under circumstances which determined him to refuse payment. Kos- 
talergi, who had been the chief winner, refused everything like inquiry 
or examination ; in fact, he made investigation impossible, for the 
cards, which the Russian had declared to be marked, the Greek 
gathered up slowly from the table and threw them into the fire, press- 
ing his foot upon them in the flames, and then calmly returning to 
where the other stood, he struck him across the face with his open 
hand, saying as he did it :—“ Here is another debt to repudiate, and 
before the same witnesses also!” 

The outrage did not admit of delay, the arrangements were made in 
an instant, and within half-an-hour—merely time enough to send for 
a surgeon—they met at the end of the garden of the legation. * The 
Russian fired first, and, though a consummate pistol-shot, agitation at 
the insult so unnerved him that he missed; his ball cut the knot of 
Kostalergi’s cravat. The Greek took a calm and deliberate aim, and 
sent his bullet through the other’s forehead. He fell without a word, 
stone dead. 

Though the duel had been a fair one, and the procés verbal drawn 
up and agreed on both sides showed that all had been done loyally, 
the friends of the young Russian had influence to make the Greek 
Government not only recall the Envoy, but actually the mission itself. 

For some years the Kostalergis lived in retirement at Palermo, not 
knowing, nor known to any one. Their means were now so reduced 
that they had barely sufficient for daily life, and, though the Greek 
Prince —as he was called —constantly appeared on the public promen- 
ade well dressed, and in all the pride of his handsome figure, it was 
currently said that his wife was literally dying of want. 

It was only after long and agonising suffering that she ventured to 
write to her brother, and appeal to him for advice and assistance. But 
at last she did so, and a correspondence grew up which, in a measure, 
restored the affection between them. When Kostalergi discovered the 
source from which his wretched wife now drew her consolation and her 
courage, he forbade her to write more, and himself addressed a letter 
to Kearney so insulting and offensive — charging him even with caus- 
ing the discord of his home, and showing the letter to his wife before 
sending it— that the poor woman, long failing in health and broken- 
down, sank soon after, and died so destitute, that the very funeral was 
paid for by a subscription amongst her countrymen. Kostalergi had 
left her some days before her death, carrying the girl along with him, 
nor was his whereabouts learned for a considerable time. 

When next he emerged into the world it was at Rome, where he 
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gave lessons in music and modern languages, in many of which he 
was a proficient. His splendid appearance, his captivating address, 
his thorough familiarity with the modes of society, gave him the entrée 
to many houses where his talents amply requited the hospitality he 
received. He possessed, amongst his other gifts, an immense amount 
of plausibility, and people found it, besides, very difficult to believe ill 
of that well-bred, somewhat retiring, man, who, in circumstances of 
the very narrowest fortunes, not only looked and dressed like a gentle- 
man, but actually brought up a daughter with a degree of care and an 
amount of regard to her education that made him appear a model 
parent. 

Nina Kostalergi was then about seventeen, though she looked at 
least three years older. She was a tall, slight, pale girl, with perfectly 
regular features —so classic in the mould, and so devoid of any 
expression, that she recalled the face one sees on arcameo. Her hair 
was of wondrous beauty —that rich gold color which has “reflets” 
through it, as the light falls full or faint, and of an abundance that 
taxed her ingenuity to dress it. They gave her the sobriquet of the 
Titian Girl at Rome whenever she appeared abroad. 

In the only letter Kearney had received from his brother-in-law 
after his sister’s death was an insolent demand for a sum of money, 
which he alleged that Kearney was unjustly withholding, and which 
he now threatened to enforce by law. “I am well aware,” wrote he, 
“what measure of honor or honesty I am to expect from a man 
whose very name and designation are adeceit. But probably prudence 
will suggest how much better it would be on this occasion to simulate 
rectitude than risk the shame of an open exposure.” 

To this gross insult Kearney never deigned any reply ; and now 
more than two years passed without any tidings of his disreputable 
relation, when there came one morning a letter with the Roman _ post- 
mark, and addressed, “& Monsieur le Vicomte de Kilgobbin, 4 son 
Chateau de Kilgobbin, en Iriande.” To the honor of the officials in 
the Irish post-office, it was forwarded to Kilgobbin with the words, 
“Try Maurice Kearney, Esq.,” in the corner. 

A glance at the writing showed it was not in Kostalergi’s hand, and, 
after a moment or two of hesitation, Kearney opened it. He turned 
at once for the writer’s name, and read the words, “ Nina Kostalergi,” 
—his sister’s child! “ Poor Matty,” was all he could say for some 
minutes. He remembered the letter in which she told him of her 
little girl’s birth, and implored his forgiveness for herself and his love 
for her baby. “I want both, my dear brother,” wrote she; “for 
though the bonds we make for ourselves by our passions ” And 
the rest of the sentence was erased — she evidently thinking she had 
delineated all that could give a clue to a despondent reflection. 

The present letter was written in English, but in that quaint peculiar 
hand Italians often write in. It began by asking forgiveness for 
daring to write to him, and recalling the details of the relationship 
between them, as though he could not have remembered it. “I am, 
then, in my right,” wrote she, “when I address you as my dear, dear 
uncle, of whom I have heard so much, and whose name was in my 
prayers ere I knew why I knelt to pray.” 
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Then followed a piteous appeal — it was actually a cry for protection. 
Her father, she said, had determined to devote her to the stage, and 
already had taken steps to sell her—she said she used the word 
advisedly —for so many years to the impresario of the Fenice at 
Venice, her voice and musical skill being such as to give hope of her 
becoming a prima donna. She had, she said, frequently sung at private 
parties at Rome, but only knew within the last few days that she had 
been, not a guest, but a paid performer. Overwhelmed with the shame 
and indignity of this false position, she implored her mother’s brother 
to compassionate her. “If I could not become a governess, I could 
be your servant, dearest uncle,” she wrote. “I only ask a roof to 
shelter me and a refuge. May I gotv you? I would beg my way on 
foot if I only knew that at the last your heart and your door would be 
open to me, and as I fell at your feet, knew that I was saved.” 

Until a few days ago, she said, she had by her some little trinkets 
her mother had left her, and on which she counted as a means of 
escape, but her father had discovered them and taken them from her. 

“If you answer this—and oh! let me not doubt you will — write 
to me to the care of the Signori Cayani and Battistella, bankers, 
Rome. Do not delay, but remember that I am friendless, and but for 
this chance hopeless. “Your niece, NINA KosTALERGI.” 


While Kearney gave this letter to his daughter to read, he walked 
up and down the room with his head bent and his hands deep in his 
pockets. 

“T think I know the answer you'll send to this, papa,” said the girl, 
looking up at him with a glow of pride and affection in her face. “I 
do not need that you should say it.” 

“Tt will take fifty —no, not fifty, but five-and-thirty pounds to bring 
her over here, and how is she to come all alone?” 

Kate made no reply ; she knew the danger sometimes of interrupt- 
ing his own solution of a difficulty. 

“She’s a big girl, I suppose, by this — fourteen or fifteen?” 

“Over nineteen, papa.” 

“So she is, I was forgetting. That scoundrel, her father, might 
come after her ; he’d have the right if he wished to enforce it, and 
what a scandal he’d bring upon us all!” 

“ But would he care to do it? Is he not more likely to be glad to 
be disembarrassed of her charge?” 

“Not if he was going to sell her — not if he could convert her into 
money.” 

“He has never been in England; he may not know how far the 
law would give him any power over her.” 

“Don’t trust that, Kate; a blackguard always can find out how 
much is in his favor everywhere. If he doesn’t know it now, he’d 
know it the day after he landed.” He paused an instant, and then 
said: “There will be the devil to pay with old Peter Gill, for he'll 
want all the cash I can scrape together for Loughrea fair. He counts 
on having eighty sheep down there at the long crofts, and a cow or 
two besides. That’s money’s worth, girl!” 

Another silence followed, after which he said: “and I think worse 
of the Greek scoundrel than all the cost.” 
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“ Somehow, I have no fear that he’ll come here.” 

“You'll have to talk over Peter, Kitty,”— he always said Kitty 
when he meant to coax her. “ He’ll mind you, and at all events you 
don’t care about his grumbling. Tell him it’s a sudden call on me for 
railroad shares, or,’—and here he winked knowingly —“ say, it’s 
going to Rome the money is, and for the Pope!” 

“That’s an excellent thought, papa,” said she laughing ; “I'll cer- 
tainly tell him the money is going to Rome, and you'll write soon — 
you see with what anxiety she expects your answer.” 

“T’ll write to-night when the house is quiet, and there’s no racket 
nor disturbance about me.” Now though Kearney said this with a 
perfect conviction of its truth and reasonableness, it would have been 
very difficult for any one to say, in what that racket he spoke of con- 
sisted, or wherein the quietude of even midnight was greater than that 
which prevailed there at noonday. Never, perhaps, were lives more 
completely still or monotonous than theirs. People who derive no 
interests from the outer world, who know nothing of what goes on in 
life, gradually subside into a condition in which reflection takes the 
place of conversation, and lose all zest and all necessity for that small 
talk, which serves, like the changes of a game, to while away time, and 
by the aid of which, if we do no more, we often delude the cares and 
worries of existence. 

A kind good morning when they met, and a few words during the 
day — some mention of this or that event of the farm or the laborers, 
and rare enough too — some little incident that happened amongst the 
tenants, made all the materials of their intercourse, and filled up lives 
which either would very freely have owned were far from unhappy. 

Dick, indeed, when he came home and was weather-bound for a day, 
did lament his sad destiny, and mutter half intelligible nonsense of 
what he would not rather do than descend to such a melancholy exist- 
ence ; but in all his complainings he never made Kate discontented 
with her lot, or desire anything beyond it. 

“It’s all very well,” he would say, “till you know something better.” 

* But I want no better?” 

“Do you mean you'd like to go through life in this fashion ?” 

“T can’t pretend to say what I may feel as I grow older; but if 
I could be sure to be as I am now, I could ask nothing better.” 

‘“‘T must say, it’s a very inglorious life,” said he, with a sneer. 

“So it is, but how many, many, I ask, are there who lead glorious 
lives? Is there any glory in dining out, in dancing, visiting and pic- 
nicking? Where is the great glory of the billiard-table, or the croquet- 
lawn? No, no, my dear Dick, the only glory that falls to the share of 
such humble folks as we are, is to have something to do, and to do it.” 

Such were the sort of passages which wduld now and then occur 
between them, little contests be it said in which she usually came off 
the conqueror. 

If she were to have a wish gratified it would have been a few more 
books— something besides those odd volumes of Scott’s novels, Zeluco 
by Doctor Moore, and Florence M’ Carthy, which comprised her whole 
library, and which she read over and over unceasingly. She was now 
in her usual place—a deep window-seat— intently occupied with 
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Amy Robsart’s sorrows, when her father came to read what he had 
written in answer to Nina. If it was very brief it was very affection- 
ate. It told her in a few words that she had no need to recall the ties 
of their relationship ; that his heart never ceased to remind him of 
them ; that his home was a very dull one, but that her cousin Kate 
would try and make it a happy one to her ; entreated her to confer with 
the banker, to whom he remitted forty pounds, in what way she could 
make the journey, since he was too broken in health himself to go and 
fetch her. “It is a bold step I am counselling you to take. It is no 
light thing to quit a father’s home, and I have my misgivings how far 
I am a wise adviser in recommending it. There is, however, a present 
peril, and I must try, if I can, to save you from it. Perhaps, in my 
old world notions, I attach to the thought of the stage ideas that you 
would only smile at; but none of our race, so far as I know, fell to 
that condition — nor must you while I have a roof to shelter you. 

“If you would write and say about what time I might expect you, I 
would try to meet you on your landing in England at Dover. 

“ Kate sends you her warmest love, and longs to see you.” 

This was the whole of it. But a brief line to the bankers said that 
any expense they judged needful to her safe convoy across Europe 
would be gratefully repaid by him. 

“Ts it all right, dear? Have I forgotten anything?” asked he, as 
Kate read it over. 

“Tt’s everything, papa,— everything. And I do long to see her.” 

“T hope she’s like Matty —if she’s only like her poor mother, it will 
make my heart young again to look at her.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
“THE CHUMS.” 


In that old square of Trinity College, Dublin, one side of which fronts 
the Park, and in chambers on the ground floor, an oak door bore the 
names of “ Kearney and Atlee.” 

Kearney was the son of Lord Kilgobbin ; Atlee, his chum, the son 
of a Presbyterian minister in the north of Ireland, had been four 
years in the university, but was still in his freshman period, not from 
any deficiency of scholarlike ability to push on, but fhat, as the poet 
of the Seasons lay in bed because he “had no motive for rising,” 
Joe Atlee felt that there need be no urgency about taking a degree 
which, when he had got, he should be sorely puzzled to know what to 
do with. He was a clever, ready-witted, but capricious fellow, fond 
of pleasure, and self-indulgent to a degree that ill suited his very 
smallest of fortunes, for his father was a poor man, with a large 
family, and had already embarrassed himself heavily by the cost of 
sending his eldest son to the university. Joe’s changes of purpose — 
for he had in succession abandoned law for medicine, medicine for 
theology, and theology for civil engineering, and, finally, gave them 
all up—had so outraged his father that he declared he would not 
continue any allowance to him beyond the present year ; to which Joe 
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replied by the same post, sending back the twenty pounds enclosed 
him, and saying: “ The only amendment I would make to your motion 
is —as to the date —let it begin from to-day. I suppose I shall have 
to swim without corks some time, I may as well try now as later on.” 

The first experience of his “swimming without corks” was to lie in 
bed two days and smoke; the next was to rise at daybreak and set 
out on a long walk into the country, from which he returned late at 
night, wearied and exhausted, having eaten but once during the day. 

Kearney, dressed for an evening party, resplendent with jewelery, 
essenced and curled, was about to issue forth when Atlee, dusty and 
way-worn, entered and threw himself into a chair. 

“What lark have you been on, Master Joe?” he said. “I have not 
seen you for three days, if not four!” 

“No; I’ve begun to train,” said he, gravely. “I want to see how 
long a fellow could hold on to life on three pipes of Cavendish per 
diem. I take it that the absorbents won’t be more cruel than a man’s 
creditors, and will not issue a distraint where there are no assets, so 
that probably by the time I shall have brought myself down to, let us 
say, seven stone weight, I shall have reached the goal.” 

This speech he delivered slowly and calmly, as though enunciating 
a very grave proposition. 

“What new nonsense is this? Don’t you think health worth some- 
thing?” 

“ Next to life, unquestionably ; but one condition of health is to be 
alive, and I don’t see how to manage that. Look here, Dick, I have 
just had a quarrel with my father ; he is an excellent man and an 
impressive preacher, but he fails in the imaginative qualities. Nature 
has been a niggard to him in inventiveness. He is the minister of a 
little parish called Aghadoe, in the North, where they give him two 
hundred and ten pounds per annum. They are eight in family, and 
he actually doesn’t see his way to allow me one hundred and fifty out 
of it. That’s the way they neglect arithmetic in our modern schools! ” 

“Has he reduced your allowance ?” 

“ He has done more, he has extinguished it.” 

“ Have you provoked him to this?” 

“T have provoked him to it.” 

“ But is it not possible to accommodate matters? It should not be 
very difficult, surely, to show him that once you are launched in 
life 2 

“ And when will that be, Dick?” broke in the other. “I have been 
on the stocks these four years, and that launching process you talk of 
looks just as remote as ever. No, no; let us be fair ; he has all the 
right on his side; all the wrong is on mine. Indeed, so far as con- 
science goes, I have always felt it so; but one’s conscience, like one’s 
boots, gets so pliant from wear that it ceases to give pain. Still, on 
my honor, I never hip-hurrahed to a toast, that I did not feel; there 
goes broken boots to one of the boys, or, worse again, the cost of a 
cotton dress for one of the sisters. Whenever I took a sherry-cobbler 
I thought of suicide after it. Self-indulgence and self-reproach got 
linked in my nature so inseparably, it was hopeless to summon one 
without the other, till at last I grew to believe it was very heroic in 
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me to deny myself nothing, seeing how sorry I should be for it after- 
wards. But come, old fellow, don’t lose your evening ; we’ll have 
time enough to talk over these things — where are you going?” 

“To the Clancys’.” 

“To be sure ; what a fellow I am to forget it was Letty’s birthday, 
and I was to have brought her a bouquet! Dick, be a good fellow 
and tell her some lie or other, that I was sick in bed, or away to see 
an aunt or a grandmother, and that I had a splendid bouquet for her, 
but wouldn’t let it reach her through other hands than my own, but 
to-morrow — to-morrow she shall have it.” 

“You know well enough you don’t mean anything of the sort.” 

“On my honor, I'll keep my promise. I’ve an old silver watch 
yonder, I think it knows the way to the pawn-office by itself. There, 
now be off, for if I begin to think of all the fun you're going to, I 
shall just dress and join you.” 

“No, I'd not do that,” said Dick, gravely, “nor shall I stay long 
myself. Don’t go to bed, Joe, till I come back. Good-bye.” 

“Say all good and sweet things to Letty for me. Tell her 
Kearney did not wait for his message, but hurried down the steps and 
drove off. 

Joe sat down at the fire, filled his pipe, looked steadily at it, and 
then laid it on the mantelpiece. “No,no, Master Joe. You must be 
thrifty now. You have smoked twice since —I can afford to say — 
since dinner-time, for you haven’t dined. It is strange, that now the 
sense of hunger has passed off, what a sense of excitement I feel. 
Two hours back I could have been a cannibal. I believe I could 
have eaten the vice-provost — though I should have liked him strongly 
devilled —and now I feel stimulated. Hence it is, perhaps, that so 
little wine is enough to affect the heads of starving people — almost 
maddening them. Perhaps Dick suspected something of this, for he 
did not care that I should go along with him. Who knows but he 
may have thought the sight of a supper might have overcome me? If 
he knew but all. I’m much more disposed to make love to Letty 
Clancy than to go in for galantine and champagne. By the way, I 
wonder if the physiologists are aware of that? It is, perhaps, what 
constitutes the ethereal condition of love. I'll write an essay on that ; 
or, better still, I'll write a review of an imaginary French essay. 
Frenchmen are permitted to say so much more than we are, and I’ll 
be rebukeful on the score of his excesses. The bitter way in which a 
Frenchman always visits his various incapacities— whether it be to 
know something, or to do something, or to be something — on the 
species he belongs to ; the way in which he suggests that had he been 
consulted on the matter, humanity had been a much more perfect 
organisation, and able to sustain a great deal more of wickedness 
without disturbance, is great fun. [I'll certainly invent a Frenchman 
and make him an author, and then demolish him. What if I make 
him die of hunger, having tasted nothing for eight days but the proof- 
sheets of his great work —the work I am then reviewing? For four 
days,— but stay ;—if I starve him to death, I cannot tear his work to 
pieces. No; he shall be alive, living in splendor and honor, a 
frequenter of the Tuileries, a favored guest at Compiégne.” 
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Without perceiving it, he had now taken his pipe, lighted it, and was 
smoking away. “ By the way, how those same Imperialists have played 
the game!—the two or three middle-aged men that Kinglake says 
‘Put their heads together to plan for a livelihood ’—I wish they had 
taken me into the partnership. It’s the sort of thing I’d have liked 
well ; aye, and I could have done it too! I wonder,” said he, aloud,— 
“T wonder if I were an emperor, should I marry Letty Clancy? I 
suspect not. Letty would have been flippant as an empress, and her 
cousins would have made atrocious Princes of the Imperial Family ; 
though, for the matter of that Hulloa! Here have I been 
smoking without knowing it! Can any one tell us whether the sins 
we do inadvertently count as sins, or do we square them off by our 
inadvertent good actions? I trust I shall not be called on to cata- 
logue mine. There, my courage is out!” As he said this he emptied 
the ashes of his pipe, and gazed sorrowfully at the empty bowl. 

“Now if I were the son of some good house, with a high-sounding 
name, and well-to-do relations, I’d soon bring them to terms if they 
dared to cast me off. I’d turn milk or muffin man, and serve the street 
they lived in. I’d sweep the crossing in front of their windows, or I’d 
commit a small theft, and call on my high connections for a character ; 
but being who and what I am, I might do any or all of these, and 
shock nobody. 

“ Now to take stock of my effects. Let me see what my assets will 
bring when reduced to cash, for this time it shall be a sale.” And he 
turned to a table where paper and pens were lying, and proceeded to 
write. ‘ Personal, sworn under, let us say, ten thousand pounds. 
Literature first. ‘To divers worn copies of Virgil, Tacitus, Fuvenail, 
and Ovid, Czsar’s Commentaries, and Catullus ; to ditto ditto of Homer, 
Lucian, Aristophanes, Balzac, Anacreon, Bacon’s Zssays, and Moore’s 
Melodies ; to Dwight’s Theology—uncut copy, Heine’s Poems —very 
much thumbed Saint Simon —very ragged, two volumes of Les Causes 
Célebres, Tone’s Memoirs, and Beranger’s Songs ; to Cuvier’s Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Schroeder on Shakspeare, Newman’s Apology, Archbold’s 
Criminal Law, and Songs of the Nation ; to Colenso, East’s Cases for 
the Crown, Carte’s Ormonde, and Pickwick. But why goon? Let us 
call it the small but well-selected library of a distressed gentleman, 
whose cultivated mind is reflected in the marginal notes with which 
these volumes abound. Will any gentleman say ‘1o/. for the lot’? 
Why the very criticisms are worth—I mean to a man of literary 
tastes —five times the amount. No offer at 10/.? Who is that says 
‘five’? I trust my ears have deceived me. You repeat the insulting 
proposal? Well, sir, on your own head be it! Mr. Atlee’s library — 
or the Atlee collection is better — was yesterday disposed of to a well- 
known collector of rare books, and, if we are rightly informed, for a 
mere fraction of its value. Never mind, sir, I bear you no ill-will! 
I was irritable, and to show you my honest animus in the matter, I 
beg to present you, in addition with this, a handsomely-bound and gilt 
copy of a sermon by the Reverend Isaac Atlee, on the opening of the 
new meeting-house in Coleraine—a discourse that cost my father 
some sleepless nights, though I have heard the effect on the congrega- 
tion was dissimilar. 
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“The pictures are few. Cardinal Cullen, I believe, is Kearney’s ; 
at all events he is the worse for being made a target for pistol-firing, 
and the archiepiscopal nose has been sorely damaged. Two views of 
Killarney in the weather of the period — that means July — and rain- 
ing in torrents, and consequently the scene, for aught discoverable, 
might be the Gaboon ; Portrait of Joe Atlee, statis four years, with a 
villanous squint and something that looks like a plug in the left jaw. 
A Skye terrier, painted, it is supposed by himself; not to recite 
unframed prints of various celebrities of the ballet, in accustomed 
attitudes, with the Reverend Paul Bloxham blessing some children — 
though from the gesture and the expression of the juveniles it might 
seem cuffing them—on the inauguration of the Sunday school at 
Kilmurry Macmacmahon. 

“ Lot three, interesting to anatomical lecturers and others, especially 
those engaged in paleontology. The articulated skeleton of an Irish 
giant, representing a man who must have stood in his no-stockings 
eight feet four inches. This, I may add, will be warranted as authen- 
tic, in so far that I made him myself out of at least eighteen or twenty 
big specimens, with a few slight ‘divergencies’ I may call them, such 
as putting in eight more dorsal vertebre than the regulation, and that 
the right femur is two inches longer than the left. ‘The inferior max- 
illary too was stolen from a ‘ Pithecus Satyrus,’ in the Cork museum, 
by an old friend, since transported for Fenianism. These blemishes 
apart, he is an admirable giant, and fully as ornamental and useful as 
the species generally. 

“As to my wardrobe, it is less costly than curious. An alpaca 
paletot of a neutral tint, which I have much affected of late, having 
indisposed me to other wear. For dinner and evening duty I usually 
wear Kearney’s, though too tight across the chest, and short in 
the sleeves. These, with a silver watch which no pawnbroker — 
and I have tried eight — will ever advance more on than seven-and- 
six. I once got the figure up to nine shillings by supplementing an 
umbrella which was Dick’s, and which still remains, ‘unclaimed and 
unredeemed.’ 

“Two o’clock by all that is supperless ! evidently Kearney is enjoy- 
ing himself. Ah youth, youth! I wish I could remember some of the 
spiteful things that are said of you—not but on the whole, I take it, 
you have the right end of the stick. Is it possible there is nothing to 
eat in this inhospitable mansion?” He arose and opened a sort of 
cupboard in the wall, scrutinising it closely with the candle. “‘ Give 
me but the superfluities of life,’ says Gavarni, ‘and I’ll not trouble 
you for its necessaries.’ What would he say, however, to a fellow fam- 
ishing with hunger in presence of nothing but pickled mushrooms and 
Worcester sauce! Oh, here is a crust! ‘ Bread is the ‘staff of life.’ 
On my oath I believe so ; for this eats devilish like a walking-stick.” 

“Hulloa! back already?” cried he, as Kearney flung wide the door 
and entered. “I suppose you hurried away back to join me at 
supper.” 

“Thanks ; but I have supped already, and at a more tempting ban- 
quet than this 1 see before you.” 

' “Was it pleasant? was it jolly? Were the girls looking lovely? 
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Was the champagne-cup well-iced? Was everybody charming? Tell 
me all about it. Let me have second-hand pleasure, since I can’t 
afford the new article.” 

“It was pretty much like every other small ball here, where the: 
garrison get all the prettiest girls for partners, and take the mammas 
down to supper after.” 

“Cunning dogs, who secure flirtation above stairs and food below! 
And what is stirring in the world? What are the gaieties in prospect” 
Are any of my old flames about to, get married?” 

“T didn’t know you had any.” 

“Have I not! I believe half the parish of St. Peter’s might pro- 
ceed against me for breach of promise ; and if the law allowed me as’ 
many wives as Brigham Young, I’d be still disappointing a large and 
interesting section of society in the suburbs.” 

“They have made a seizure on the office of the Pike, carried off the: 
press and the whole issue, and are in eager pursuit after Madden, the 
editor.” 

“What for? What is it all about?” 

“ A new ballad he has published ; but which, for the matter of that, 
they were singing at every corner as I came along.” 

“Was it good? Did you buy a copy?” 

“Buy a copy? I should think not.” 

“ Couldn’t your patriotism stand the test of a penny?” 

“Tt might if I wanted the production, which I certainly did not ; 
besides, there’s a run upon this, and they were selling it at sixpence.” 

“Hurrah! There’s hope for Ireland after all! Shall I sing it for 
you, old fellow? Not that you deserve it. English corruption has 
damped the little Irish ardor that old rebellion once kindled in your 
heart ; and if you could get rid of your brogue, you’re ready to be 
loyal. You shall hear it, however, all the same.” And taking up a 
very damaged-looking guitar, he struck a few bold chords, and 
began : — 

Is there anything more we can fight or can hate for? 
The “drop” and the famine have made our ranks thin. 


In the name of endurance, then, what do we wait for? 
Will nobody give us the word to begin? 


Some brothers have left us in sadness and sorrow, 
In despair of the cause they had sworn to win; 

Thev owned they were sick of that cry of “to-morrow ;” 
Not a man would believe that we meant to begin. 


We've been ready for months—is there one can deny it? 
Is there any one here thinks rebellion a sin? 

We counted the cost—and we did not decry it, 
And we asked for no more than the word to begin. * 


At Vinegar Hill, when our fathers were fighters, 
With numbers against them, they cared not a pin; 
They needed no orders from newspaper writers, 
To tell them the day it: was time to begin. 


To sit down here in sadness and silence to bear it, 

Is harder to face than the battle’s loud din ; 
*Tis the shame that will kill me—I vow it, I swear it! 
Now or never’s the time, if we mean to begin. 
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There was a wild rapture in the way he struck the last chords, that, 
if it did not evince ecstasy, seemed to counterfeit enthusiasm. 

“Very poor doggerel, with all your bravura,” said Kearney, sneer- 
ingly. 

c What would you have? I only got three-and-six for it.” 

“You! Is that thing yours?” 

“Yes, sir; that thing is mine. And the Castle people think some- 
what more gravely about it than you do.” 

“‘ At which you are pleased, doubtless ?” 

“Not pleased, but proud, Master Dick, let me tell you. It’s a very 
stimulating reflection to the man who dines on an onion, that he can 
spoil the digestion of another fellow who has been eating turtle.” 

“ But you may have to go to prison for this.” 

“Not if you don’t peach on me, for you are the only one knows the 
authorship. You see, Dick, these things are done cautiously. They 
are dropped into a letter-box with an initial letter, and the clerk hands 
the payment to some of those itinerant hags that sing the melody, and 
who can be trusted with the secret as implicitly as the briber at a 
borough election.” 

“ T wish you had a better livelihood, Joe.” 

“So do I, or that my present one paid better. The fact is, Dick, 
patriotism never was worth much as a career till one got to the top of 
the profession. But if you mean to sleep at all, old fellow, ‘it’s time 
to begin,’” and he chaunted out the last words in a clear and ringing 
tone, as he banged the door behind him. 


(TQ BE CONTINUED.) 








REVIEWS. 


In the Rapids. A Romance. By Gerald Hart. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. r871. 


. 

HIS story comes to us with special claims upon our at- 
tention. As the first attempt at authorship of a Baltimo- 
rean, it is not merely interesting to us in itself, but stimulates our 
curiosity to discover, if possible, indications more or less decisive of 
what power the author possesses, and what we may expect from him 

in future. 
Like many first novels, it is in the form of an autobiography ; a 
mode of construction which is apparently easy, but really extremely 
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difficult to manage with success. It seems easy to follow step by 
step the experiences of one person, to have but one character to 
analyse from within while the others are expressed in action, and but 
one style of diction to maintain throughout. But, on the other hand, 
this mode either prevents the construction of anything like a plot, or 
forces the author into such expedients as conjectures, discovered 
letters, overheard conversations, long confessions, and so forth, to 
explain the conduct of the other actors, and introduce such particulars 
as the principal personage could not possibly be made to witness. A 
genuine plot is a web, in which one set of characters, with especial 
motives determining their conduct, weave their lives and purposes 
across those of another set; the artist sitting at the loom and chang- 
ing the shuttles at his will and in our sight. A pure autobiography 
is a warp without a woof. 

Mr. Hart (as the author chooses to veil himself under that name) 
has, in view of this difficulty, made his story one of extreme simplicity 
of construction, and depended for the interest rather upon the characters 
of his personages, and the singularity of the incidents that befal his 
heroine, than upon an ingeniously woven intrigue. The character of 
Cora, as revealed by herself, is drawn with much power, as is that 
also of her lover, Manning — both, doubtless, somewhat unreal, but 
not too much so for a romance of the earlier school, before absolute 
realism was made a fundamental article of the novelist’s creed, as 
now, when what the parson or the squire says to his wife at breakfast, 
and what the wife says to Betty when she brings in coal, are thought 
admirable matter to fill up pages, provided only they be exactly what 
any parson or parson’s wife would have said under the circumstances. 
For our own part we consider that the condemnation passed on the 
earlier type of romances is to some extent their vindication — that it 
is precisely the unlikelihood, the quite exceptional character of the 
persons and incidents of the story he has to tell, that justifies the 
author in asking our attention to it. 

In this sense, then, Jn the Rapids is a genuine romance. Both 
characters and incidents are in a high degree exceptional; though 
the former are consistent with themselves, and the latter, if at times 
decidedly “sensational,” yet never overstep the legitimate bounds of 
the tragic romance. The whole coloring of the story is perhaps too 
deeply tinged with tragic gloom, and the apprehension of coming 
evils ; but this could not be altogether avoided in making it the diary 
of one who underwent such trials. Still we should have been pleased 
had the author managed to relieve it with a few more points of light 
and bright color, like the description of the /éte champétre.in Chapter 
1x., which is full of life, coloring, and picturesque grouping. 

The form of the romance proper allows an author far greater liberty 
than does the novel. The novel is tied down to a definite place and 
time, and the conduct of the story is bound to be consistent with 
these: the romance really lies in fairy-land — that is, in the realm of 
imagination, and is only bound to be consistent with itself. But both 
romance and novel, as works of art, are equally bound by the law of 
organic unity: that is, the whole growth must evolve itself from some 
central germ or germs, which influence its development throughout, and 
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determine that it shall proceed thus and not otherwise, thus binding 
the whole together as an organism is bound, by ties of cause and 
effect, and mutual relation. There is a want of this unity in the 
volume before us. True, given the characters of the principal person- 
ages, we may admit that they would have acted thus under the cir- 
cumstances ; but the incidents themselves are not so inwoven with 
the antecedents as to seem to grow out of them. We see no reason 
why Cora should be marked out for such a sequence of tragic expe- 
riences, nor why just these, rather than any others, happen to her. 
We may instance what we mean by organic growth, by referring to Le 
Fanu’s romance Uncle Silas (which we take for comparison in prefer- 
ence to any of the great master-pieces of fiction). In this story the 
whole plot, with its wild and in themselves improbable incidents, 
grows naturally and by a regular progression out of the characters of 
the brothers Ruthyn. 

Mr. Hart’s style is somewhat marred by an overstrained carefulness, 
and a minute elaboration of details where much might be left to the 
perception and imagination of the reader. But faults of excessive 
care are errors on the right side; and he deserves our thanks for 
never descending to slang or vulgarity. 

On the whole, we consider this a book of more than ordinary 
promise. It is original, both in conception and handling, and has 
been wrought out with patient care, which is great praise at this time 
when the chief faults of modern novels are imitation and carelessness. 
It is easy to see that the author has loved his work, and carefully 
touched and retouched it, before he gave it to the public. When he 
gives us another story —for the novelist who has once tasted print is 
like a young lion who has once imbrued his fangs in human gore — we 
are convinced that our favorable estimate of his talents will be 
verified. 





Valerie Aylmer. A Novel. By Christian Reid. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1870. 


Tuts story, from the pen of a Southern lady, is distinctively a 
Southern novel. The personages are Southerners, the action is laid 
chiefly in the South, and the tone and coloring throughout are intended 
to be those of the best Southern society. It is therefore a work 
possessing a special interest for us, and entitled to as careful and 
thorough an estimate as it is in our power to form. 

The novel is one of character, not of incident —two of the three 
chief incidents, the sleigh-ride and the mountain storm, being really 
quite unessential to the development of the story —and the main 
interest revolves about the amatory experiences of the heroine and 
her three principal lovers. The author has followed the older tradi- 
tions of novel-writing, and introduced us to a distinguished company, 
of whom all the men are brave, strong, and handsome, all the women 
lovely, proud, and gifted, and all, both men and women, refined and 
elegant to a supreme degree and moving on the summits of wealth 
and fashion ; so that while enjoying the privilege of admission to their 
society, we feel that we are breathing a finer air and catching reflex 
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elegancies of action and speech. We have also the traditional proud, 
stately, dark beauty, and slight, gentle, blonde beauty ; the grave dark 
hero, and the light-hearted auburn hero, all in conformity with the most 
approved examples. 

But the main defect of the story lies in this, that the characters are 
not individuals but general types. We have Maurice, handsome, 
strong, brave, calm, grave and resolute ; Charley, handsome, strong, 
brave, light-hearted, and not quite so firm ; Romney, handsome, strong, 
brave, though all in a less degree, and besides passionate, ill-tempered, 
and wayward. Now these are outlines which impress us with no 
personality: they might be filled in in a hundred different ways. What 
the author should have done was to fill up those outlines with the 
minute individual traits which would distinguish each from all other 
men, and make Maurice, for instance, stand out from the canvas a 
living man, recognisable as Maurice Darcy and no other. This is the 
work that tests and demonstrates the artist’s power. Some, like 
George Eliot, accomplish it with bold, firm sweeps of the brush ; 
others, like Mrs. Gaskell, with minute pencil-touches stippled in ; but 
the result is the same—to bring up the flat silhouette to a rounded 
solid form that simulates living nature. 

We have adverted to the language of the characters, which, while 
exquisitely harmonious and grammatical throughout, is distinguished 
in the graver scenes by a lofty elegance, and in the lighter by a refined 
gallantry, for which we believe “ courtliness ” is the appropriate epithet. 
Like Von Arnim’s glove which Bettina picked up, “ es diiftet so fein, so 
vornchm/” But if this be an affectation, it is a fault on the right 
side ; and we frankly admit that we far prefer the speech and manners 
of gentlemen who never forget that they are gentlemen, to the offensive 
vulgarities of a Felix Holt or a Henry Little, who bully and insult 
the women they pretend to love, under the pretext of manly candor 
say things for which they deserve to be kicked, and superfluously 
obtrude the fact that they make not the slightest pretensions to refine- 
ment or courtesy, and are proud of being boors. While it was not 
the elegant choice of words or the graceful turn of a phrase, but 
rather the instinctive consideration of the feelings of others, and the 
simple consciousness of personal dignity that gave the tone and refine- 
ment for which the cultivated society of the South has always been 
distinguished, we are glad to see the attempt, even if somewhat 
strained and unnatural, to delineate it. 

As a minor imperfection we may point out that while those of the 
characters who are of French descent may naturally be represented 
as occasionally deviating into French speech, this was more likely to 
consist of idiomatic phrases, rather than such hackneyed words as 
tant mieux, pis-aller, au revoir, mignonne, la [sic| madame, and similar 
specimens of a school-girl’s vocabulary, with which the author not only 
interlards the discourse of her characters, but liberally embellishes her 
own. ‘There are also a few mistakes in English ; but very few. For 
instance, she is rather fond of calling a lady a “ mentress,” apparently 
imagining “ Mentor,” like “tutor,” to be the designation of some craft 
or calling. She might as properly call the heroine an “ aylmress,” 

Having made these, if critical, not unfriendly comments, it is not 
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merely a duty but a pleasure to add that we see in this story evidences 
of decided talent. ‘The author has the art of grouping her characters 
effectively, and of sustaining the interest of the story to the end, as 
well as the greater art of clear, terse, and effective expression. When 
not attempting brilliant dialogue, her language, if carefully chosen, is 
both refined and natural ; and she has an artistic feeling in the choice 
and collocation of words that promises well. The faults we have 
pointed out, practice and the study of living character will enable her 
to correct ; while her generous sympathy with what is pure and noble 
is of especial worth at a time when the realm of fiction is invaded by 
a mob of writers who sneer at all that was once thought honorable 
and ennobling; who can not conceive nor depict passion without 
lubricity nor sportiveness without vulgarity ; who having learned the 
truth that manners do not make the man, are ignorant of the corres- 
ponding truth that the man makes the manners. 
We shall look forward with interest for the appearance of another P 

work by the same hand, confident that it will exhibit a decided advance 
on Valerie Aylmer. 


Old Song and New. By Margaret J. Preston. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


Old Song and New is the title of one of the best volumes of 
American poetry that have lately appeared. The authoress has not 
the fire of Whittier, the scholarship of Bryant, or the originality and 
power of Lowell, and most of her poems appear to have a certain 
imitative character, as if the subject and mode of treatment had been 
suggested by her admiration of some well-known models. Neverthe- 5 q 
less her thoughts and expression are her own; and though perhaps 
we should never have seen her pieces on classical themes if she had 
not made acquaintance with Mr. Lowell’s RAecus and Lord Lytton’s 
Tales of Miletus, we cannot fairly rank her best “ Greek stories ” much 
below their prototypes. Her domestic pieces are marked by a grave 
and truly feminine tenderness, and are likely to be read with pleasure 
by hundreds who, if they would own it, are more capable of appre- 
ciating their simple beauties than the splendor and majesty of the 
masterpieces of English poetry. She is a Southern lady, and her 
name is one of the noblest in the South, but it is only in two or three { 








short and mournful pieces that her patriotic regrets betray the daughter 
of a fallen and despairing people. The rest of her poems might as 
naturally have been written in England as in America, and have no 
tinge of political feeling.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





Ten Times One is Ten: The Possible Reformation. A Story by Colonel 
Frederic Ingham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


Tuts little fantasy-piece, in Mr. Hale’s peculiar off-hand realistic 
style, gives a sketch of what was done by ten persons who at various 
times had come in contact with a young man, Harry Wadsworth by 
name, and whose active benevolence and unselfish nature had deeply 
impressed them. They resolve to model their lives on Wadsworth’s 
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four mottoes, viz.: “To look up, and not down: To look forward, and 
not back: To look out, not in; and Tolend ahand.” Their example 
spreads in ever widening circles, until about 1882 the number of 
those who have adopted Harry Wadsworth’s four mottoes, amounts to 
one thousand million, “ which proved to be the number of the Happy 
World.” While we do not admire Mr. Hale’s style, the naturalness 
of which is too evidently constrained and tricky, we admit that he 
has produced an effective and readable story. 

It may be, however, that this story has a deeper meaning, and is 
intended to enforce the superiority of the active over the mystic life 
in the improvement of humanity, as shown by Harry Wadsworth, 
whose example and four mottoes could effect in one generation what 
Christianity has not effected in two thousand years. If this be so, 
this book is an interesting contribution to New England Buddhism, a 
phase of thought well worthy attention. 





Clever Fack ; or The Adventures of a Donkey. London: Ward, Lock 
& Tyler. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 

Tuis little story, though offered by the English publishers, apparently, 
as an original English story, is evidently a translation from the French, 
with such alterations of names, places, and characters as were thought 
necessary to give itan English look. But even if the many Gallicisms 
did not let out the secret, the illustrations would show their origin. 
English children do not wear sabots, nor live in chateaux with tourelles 
like the Marquis of Carabas’s castle in Doré’s illustrations to Puss in 
Boots. The drollest of these incongruities, however, is in the scene 
of the Donkey Race. ‘The text represents the purse as carried round 
by the “ churchwarden,” said “churchwarden,” in the cut, being most 
unparochially equipped with the cocked hat, gaiters, and long sabre 
of a French garde-champitre. 





Good Stories for Young People. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1871. 

Tuis is a collection of stories from that best of juvenile periodicals, 
Good Words for the Young, edited by George Macdonald. They are 
accompanied with the original illustrations, which are, for the most 
part, excellent. 





A History of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Theodore Noethen. 
Baltimore: Jno. Murphy. 1870. 


Tuts may be called a dogmatic rather than a critical history. By 
this term we mean that the author accepts as history traditions and 
statements, without indicating to the reader the grounds of his ac- 
ceptance, or the reason for his preferring one out of two or more 
conflicting accounts. Doubtless the author had what he considered 
satisfactory reasons in every case; but as he gives us no sufficient 
opportunity to investigate these, the book, like theological works, is 
placed beyond our criticism. 

The style is simple, graceful, and clear ; and we have no doubt the 
work will enjoy deservedly high favor with those for whom it is written. 
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Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. Translated from the French of 
Guillaume Depping, by Charles Russell. With numerous Illustrations. 
New York: C. Scribner & Co. 


Wonderful Balloon Ascents. From the French of F. Marion. With Illus- 
trations. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 

Cross Purposes. A Christmas Experience in Seven Stages. By T. C. De 
Leon. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 

A Review of Hamlet. By George H. Miles. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 

The Biography of General Robert E. Lee. By John Esten Cooke. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Talmud. By Emanuel Deutsch. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

The Life of Henry Fohn Temple, Viscount Palmerston. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Unknown River, an Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. By Philip G. 
Hamerton. With 42 etchings by the author. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Winter Poems. An Illustrated Book for the Holidays. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 

The Song of the Sower. By William Cullen Bryant. With 42 engravings. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Sunnyside Book. With 48 engravings. New York. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 

The Merman and the Figure-Head. A Christmas Story. By Clara F. 
Guernsey. With Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Adventures of Big-foot Wallace, the Texan Ranger and Hunter. By 
John C. Duval. With Portrait and Engravings. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke & Co. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 


N that entertaining, gossippy book, Sparks’s Memories of Fifty Years, 
we find an anecdote of old times in Georgia, well worth a place in 
the Green Table. A quarrel arose between Col. (also Judge) Dooly, who 
was noted for his aversion to fighting, and Judge Tate, and Tate sent him a 
challenge to mortal combat, naming a Mr. Crawford as his friend. “ Dooly, 
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contrary to all expectation, accepted, named Gen. Clark as his friend, and 
appointed a day of meeting. Tate had lost a leg, and, as was usual in that 
day, had substituted a wooden one. On the appointed day, Tate with his 
friend repaired to the place of meeting, where they found Dooly sitting alone 
— astump. Crawford approached him and asked for his friend, Gen. 
Clark. 

‘He is in the woods, sir.’ 

‘He will soon be present, I presume ?’ asked Crawford. 

‘Yes ; as soon as he can find a gum.’ 

‘May I inquire, Col. Dooly, what use you have for a gum in the matter 
we have to settle ?’ 

‘I want it to put my leg in, sir! Do you suppose I can afford to risk my 
leg of flesh and bone against Tate’s wooden one? If I hit his leg, why, he 
will have another to-morrow, and be pegging about as well as usual; if he 
hits mine, I may lose my life ; almost certainly my leg, and shall have to go 
stumping around the rest of my days, like Tate. No sir: I must have a 
gum to put my leg in; then I am as much wood as he is, and we are on 
equal terms.’ 

‘I understand you, Col. Dooly : you do not intend to fight.’ 

‘Well really, Mr. Crawford, I thought everybody knew that.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Crawford; ‘but remember, Colonel, that your 
name, in no very enviable light, shall fill a column of a newspaper.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ replied Dooly with emphasis, ‘I would rather fill every 
newspaper in Georgia than one coffin.’” 

WHILE science is exerting all her energies in the discovery of new instru- 
ments of war and devices for slaughter of a potency in destruction hitherto 
unimagined, it is worth while to notice what was thought of firearms when 
they first made their appearance among the swords and spears of chivalry. 
We quote from the Pall Mall Gazette : —“ Montluc, in the days of Henry 
the Second of France, thus expresses his abhorrence of the arquebuss : — 
‘Que pleust & Dieu que ce malheureux instrument n’eust jamais été inventeé ; 
je n’en porterois les marques lesquelles encore aujourd’hui me rendent 
languissant; et tant de braves et vaillant hommes ne fussent morts de la 
main le plus souvent des plus poltrons et plus laches qui n’oseroient regarder 
au visage celui qui de loin ils renversent de leur malheureuse balles; mais 
ces sont artifices du diable pour nous faire entretuer.’ The Chevalier Bay- 
ard is said to have invariably denied quarter to the arquebusier as a ruffian 
who violated the laws of honorable warfare. Thus did expiring chivalry 
lament the substitution of mechanical for personal warfare ; and who can tell 
but at some future day our descendants, as they poison the atmosphere and 
destroy each other by the manufacture of malaria, or effect some other 
equally ingenious improvement in the art of war, may look back on us with 
our needle-gun and rifled-cannon as contemptuously as we now regard the 
warriors of chivalry with their shields and lances? It is worthy of remark 
that bombs were for the first time used at the siege of Méziéres in 1521, 
when Bayard, with only 2000 men, held the fortress for six weeks against 
the Spanish army of Charles V., numbering 40,000 men; and in the roof of 
the parish church at that place a few years ago was to be seen a bomb-shell, 
being one of those thrown by the Allies when they invested the place after 
the battle of Waterloo, which had stuck there and been allowed to remain.” 

A COLLECTION was being taken up for a charitable purpose at the French 
Academy. The sum collected falling short of what had been expected, one 
of the members, notorious for his avarice, was charged with not having con- 
tributed, upon which he affirmed that he had given a louis d’or. The person 
who took up the collection, remarked, “I did not see M. —— contribute, but 
I believe it.” Fontenelle then said, “I saw it, but I do not believe it.” 
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CREATIONS. 
I. 


HE took a little shell, 
Unheeded on the strand ; 
He struck it, and there fell 
A music from his hand. 


The little echo, caught 
Before its breathings died, 
Was fashioned into thought, 
Deep—all-pervading — wide ! 


And nations heard and wept, 
And wept and heard and grew, 
Beneath the hand that swept 
The chords, God-loving — true! 


Il. 


Once a little floweret sprung 
In the sunlight by a brook, 

Where the shrill cicada sung, 
In the greenest April nook ; 


Where the moss in wild festoons, 
Drapes the form of ancient trees ; 
And the owlet sits and croons, 
Talking quaintly to the breeze. 


But a soldier, sick with gloom, 
Sorely smitten by a dart, 
Passing plucked the early bloom, 
And the music filled his heart. 


III. 


So, my girl, be true and kind, 
Making music, tending flowers ; 
Oft the poorest mortal mind 
Hath the noblest of God’s powers. 
P. J. MALONE. 





A YOUTHFUL orator declaiming against ambition, took occasion to illus- 
trate his remarks by the example of Napoleon. “Observe,” he said, “his 
splendid career, and then read the warning against presumptuous pride and 
insatiate ambition which speaks to us in thunder-tones from his disastrous 
fall! Ah, if he had been less ambitious —if he had been content to remain 
a simple lieutenant of artillery, he might be this moment seated on the 
Imperial throne !” 





A METHOD for using mica as a substitute for bronze has been introduced 
in France. The mica, after being crushed in a mill, is digested with hydro- 
chloric acid, and after washing is sorted by sieves. Thus prepared, the 
scales have a bright and silvery appearance and show to great advantage 
when pressed into moulds and polished. The articles manufactured are said 
to exceed in lustre the so-called metallic brocades. 
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At a Theatrical Fund dinner Mr. Buckstone once gave an account of a 
remarkably appreciative audience he had once had at Dumfries. Especially 
was he delighted by the occupants of the dress-circle, who were more 
uproariously hilarious than even the galleries, taking every point instantly 
and greeting it with shrieks of laughter and obstreperous applause. At the 
close of the play, the comedian could not refrain from congratulating the 
local manager on having such an excellent audience, especially in the boxes. 

“Yes,” said the manager, “they did enjoy themselves amazingly. They 
are all mad folks. It is the system of the asylum doctor here to amuse his 
patients, and he took pretty nearly all the seats in the dress-circle to-night !” 


THE following verses are sent us by a friend who thinks they have never 
been published. They are new to us; and even if they have been in type 
before, will probably be new to most of our readers :— 


READY FOR DUTY. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mould ; 
Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay in many a place. 


Daffy-down-dilly had heard underground 

The sweet rushing sound 
Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter chains, 
Of the whistling spring winds, and the pattering rains. 


“Now then,” thought Daffy, deep down in her heart, 
“Tt’s time I should start!” 
So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard frozen ground, 
Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 


There was snow all about her—gray clouds overhead,— 
The trees all looked dead. 

Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 

When the sun would not shine and the ice would not melt? 


“Cold weather,” thought Daffy, still working away: 
“The earth’s hard to-day! 
There’s but a half-inch of my leaves to be seen, 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


“T can’t do much yet, but I'll do what I can,— 
It’s well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift up my head, 
The people will think that the Spring herself’s dead!” 


So little by little she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold. 


O Daffy-down-dilly! so brave and so true! 
I wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 
And holding forth courage and beauty together. 
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In a recent No. of the Contemporary Review is a “Conversation” by 
Arthur Helps, author of Friends in Council, in which occur the following 
admirable remarks :— 

“ Sir Arthur— The comments upon this war have afforded the most 
trenchant exemplification which has been witnessed in my time of the base 
and unjust condemnation which mostly follows failure. 

“ Milverton.— You all know that I think little of future fame, and as little 
of ill-fame as of good fame. I believe that if we are to recognise one 
another in a future life, increased knowledge will develop a sorrow and a pity 
that can not even be imagined now; and that no spirit of the blest will find 
it in his heart to condemn the most erring of his brethren. But with all this 
belief in the toleration and the sympathy that will hereafter be produced by 
possessing an ampler knowledge of the conditions of humanity, one must 
confess that one should not like to be pointed out in a future world as the 
creature who, when on earth, was always for the strongest. If there is 
anything especially and undoubtedly unchristian, it is the worship of worldly 
success. This is Anti-Christ. 

“ Sir Arthur.— Dante has drawn many fearful pictures of what are sup- 
posed to be the extremes of human wickedness, many of them representing 
sins which would fall off from a disembodied creature; but I can faintly 
imagine what he would have said of the wretch who was always for the 
strongest ; how he would have pictured him as inevitably a denizen of the 
nethermost hell of all—a hell full of the drainage of all that is execrable 
from all the other abodes of hell.” 

A VERY poor author called on an editor to submit a MS. for examination. 
The editor said, “I am too busy to see you now, but if you will come to see 
me after dinner, I shall be less engaged.” “ After dinner /” exclaimed the 
author: “I have no idea what time of the day that is!” 





A LADY was engaging a cook. “ Bridget,” she said, “ your references are 
quite satisfactory ; but there is one point I must mention: I allow no follow- 
ers. My last cook was discharged because she was always entertaining her 
sweethearts in the kitchen.” “Ono, Ma’am, you needn’t be afraid of that. 
I never had a sweetheart, and don’t want one.” 

A day or two later the lady on entering the kitchen perceived a strong 
smell of a pipe. Pushing her investigations, she opened a closet, and in it 
stood a young fellow, six feet high, and looking very sheepish. ‘“ What does 
this mean, Bridget? Who is this man?” “Indeed I don’t know, Ma’am — 
I never saw him before. O, yes; I suspect he was left there by your last 
cook.” 





AN executioner said to a criminal on the way to the scaffold,—“I feel a 
little nervous, for to tell you the truth, I never hung anybody before.” 
“ And to be equally frank with you,” said the culprit, “I was never hung 
before ; but let us both do our best, and I dare say we shall manage well 
enough.” 

As a pendant to the misprint Les Chats du Crépuscule, mentioned in our 
October Green Table, we may cite the recent one by an American editor. 
who, wishing to quote Bryant’s well-known lines on Autumn, printed “ The 
melancholy dogs are come, the saddest of the year.” 





A YOUNG man was tried on the charge of having murdered both his father 
and mother. The crime was fully proven,.and the judge, before passing 
sentence, asked the criminal if he had anything to say. “ Nothing,” he 
answered, “except to beg your Honor to remember that I am az orphan /” 
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DREAMS. 


**We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’’ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


GOLDEN ripples on the wall, 
Linger while the shadows fall : 


Eden visions trailing far, 
Through the sunset gates ajar ; 


Diamond anchors on Time’s strand, 
Tracery of the Almighty hand ; 


Death and sleep its counterpart, 
Mutely crossing hand and heart: 


Things that are, and things that seem, 
Through the pearly doors of dream, 


Strangely blent by God’s decree 
In a dual mystery. 


Thus, when sorrows Night has shed, 
Blight for living, pall for dead, 


Fairer forms of light are born ; 
Suns cross o’er the dark to morn; 


Dreams are mirrored life to be, 
Heaven in an earthly sea: 


Stars at play, amid the sand, 
Chime in chorus deep and grand; 


Spirit-symbols here and there, 
Tell us God is everywhere. 
LATONA. 


A COUNTRYMAN went to a lawyer, and placing a purse of money on the 
table, asked his opinion about a matter on which he thought of going to 
law. The matter stated, the lawyer at once said, “You have no case 
whatever.” Upon this, the countryman pocketed his purse and was about 
walking off, when the lawyer stopped him. “ Repeat to me such and such 
parts of your statement.” The man did so; when the lawyer, with many 
technicalities, explained to him that his case was a perfectly good one, and 
that he was sure of a verdict. Much gratified, the man handed his counsel 
a handsome fee, and was leaving, when the other called him back. “My 
friend,” he remarked, “I have given you an opinion for which you have not 
paid me, and one for which you have. I will now give you a piece of advice 
tor nothing: if you wish to consult your own interest, you will he guided by 
the first opinion ; it is the sound one.” 


THE municipal Council of a certain town, having purchased a fire-engine, 
proceeded to draw up a code of regulations for the firemen. One of these 
ran :—“ To insure that the engine shall be in perfect readiness on the occa- 
sion of a fire, it shall always be examined and tried the day before.” 
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In Notes and Queries we find the following account of an extraordinary 
experiment in cookery :—“ During last week, a rather curious occurrence 
happened at a place called ‘ Windy Harbor ’— only, unlike other harbors, it 
so happens to be the promontory of one of the hills in this district. It is a 
bleak desolate spot on the moor, and inhabited by an eccentric character 
known as ‘Philip-o’th’-Harbor.’ As the tale goes, Philip went out almost 
in puris naturalibus last week, got drunk, and as it was raining he naturally 
got wet. Philip caught cold, and a doctor was called in, who ordered him to 
have leeches, which were procured. After the doctor had gone, Philip’s wife 
asked him how he would take them! He answered that he thought they 
would be best in gruel; so his better-half put them into the pan and boiled 
them in the gruel. A neighbor happened to come in, who looked into the 
pan, and thought the soot had fallen in, and told the wife so; but she said 
she was only ‘boiling two horses for their Philip!’ The doctor came the 
day after, and asked if the leeches had bitten, and was answered: ‘ Aw think 
they did; he took ’em i’ gruel, an’ has been better sin!’ The doctor, of 
course, expressed the greatest surprise at such a successful experiment.” 

Mr. R. sublet two rooms in his house to another family. One night as 
he was going to his own apartment, he perceived a suffocating smell of 
smoke and gas issuing from the rooms of his tenants. Unable to arouse 
the sleepers or to force the door, he ran into the garden and procured a 
ladder, by which he was enabled to reach the window. Breaking out a pane, 
he succeeded in unfastening and raising the sash, and entered the room. A 
stove had been left open, and the embers, supposed extinct, had rekindled, 
filling the room with suffocating vapor. The inmates were all insensible ; 
but the fresh air from the open window soon revived them, and the whole 
family —a father, mother, and two daughters — were thus saved. 

When the rent fell due, the tenant demanded an abatement on it for one 
pane of glass broken by the landlord. 





WE commence in this No. a new serial, Lord Kilgobdin, which is now 
appearing in the Corn/ill Magazine, and is generally understood to be from 
the pen of Charles Lever. From the prospect opened in the first two or 
three chapters, we anticipate a story of unusual interest and power. 


ERRATUM.— On page 768 of our last No., in the third line from the last 
of the card headed A Parting Word, the phrase “ humble and prosperous 
future ” should read —“ honorable and prosperous future.” 


WE are pleased to learn that the Faculty of Washington College have in 
preparation a Memorial Volume, in memory of Genl. R. E. Lee, which will 
be issued with the concurrence and codperation of his family. The work 
will contain a sketch of General Lee’s life and public services, with incidents 
and reminiscences illustrative of his character ; an account of his death and 
obsequies ; selected eulogies and addresses on the occasion of his death, and 
plans of memorials designed to be erected in his honor. 

The proceeds of the sale of the work are to be devoted to the erection of 
a worthy monument to his memory. 

Persons in possession of material suitable to be incorporated in the work 
are requested to communicate with the Rev. J. WM. Jones, Lexington, Va. 
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Mennhenned by DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 


A23 ~ Aca Street, N. LG 


“Tt has deservedly become a very popular instrument.”— The Independent, N. Sept. 22, 1870 

“Tt contains every improvement that goes to make a thoroughly First-C a, plke. — ‘Christian Unton. N. Y, 
Sept. 24, 1870. 

“It stands among the first, if not the very first, of American instruments.”—Liberal Christian, October 1, 1870. 


First Premium Illinois Stute Fair, 1870. 


GENUINE ALPACA 
UMBRELLAS, 


Warranted not to Fade. 

23 in. 2% in | 27in | 29 in, 
$2.00 | $2.50 | $3.00 | $3.50 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 

Orders by mail, with size and price, will receive prompt 
attention. 
TAYLOR’S, 
Opposite Barnum’s Hotel. 














SHELBYVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
This Institution located in the celebrated Blue Grass Region, offers superior advantages for the 
education and accomplishment of Young Ladies, at rates greatly below those of any Institution of the 


same grade in Kentucky. For Circulars and Catalogues, address the Principal, 


Prof. W. H. STUART, Shelbyville, Ky. 
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The publishers of the periodical so widely and favorably known for the last three years as 
the New ECLECTIC, in view of the fact that the great preponderance of original matter in its 
contents now renders that title unsuitable, have determined to conduct it in future under the 
name of 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


This change in title implies no change in the principles and aims of the Magazine. It will 
be the constant endeavor of the publishers to make it the exponent of the best Southern talent 
and culture, and to afford an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to 
communicate with the Southern people. While keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not 
abstain from occasionally discussing the great political questions of the day in a calm and im- 
partial spirit; and it will at all times welcome papers containing information respecting the 
resources and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their development and improvement. 

No articles of a sectarian character will be admitted; nor will anything of a nature to give | 
just offence to persons of any Christian faith, find a place in its pages. . » 

Ample space will be devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from original sources,so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

While announcing it as an original Magazine, the Ler propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to present from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them as 
possessing unusual merit or interest. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of the South. 
Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D. 

Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 

Prof B. L. Gildersleeve, Prof. T. R. Price, ' 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, Judge W. Archer Cocke, 7 
John Esten Cooke, Edward Spencer, } 
Mrs. M. J. Preston, Mollie E. Moore, 

Paul H. Hayne, C. W. Hills, 

Lawrence C. Johnson, “ Barton Grey,” 

Saml. Selden, “ Alcibiades Jones,” 


and many others. 

“ Philemon Perch” will continue his vivacious and characteristic Dukesborough Tales ; and we 
expect to publish a series of papers from the pen of the wise and genial Col. Jno. S. Holts 
author of Aéraham Page, &c. 

TERMS :—Single subscription, $4 per annum. To Clergymen and School-Teachers, $3.00. 
Single numbers, 35 cents. Five copies to one address, $16. ‘Fen copies ditto, $30. More liberal 
reductions to larger clubs. All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order or 
draft on Baltimore. Jn no case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly written. 








PREMIUMS :— 


For every new pre paying subscriber, - ° e ~ » $1 00 
For 3 subscribers, a gratuitous ‘cubsesiption he one "year, or - - 3 00 
For 10 soe = oe eae ae ee - © = 42°00 
For 25 “ “ se - - - . - 7 7 - - - - 30 oe 
For 50 on . - - - - - . - - - - 7 - 7° 00 
For 100 “ “ “ ee = “ + Y = m - ea is a 150 00 
A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Wm. Hanp Browng, £ditor. MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL. 


F. MuRDOcH, 
Wm. HAND Brownk, >? Publishers. 
W. L. HILL, 
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Whittemore, Pest, Post & Co. 





SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat - 









Price list School Desks sent on 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





CHARLES BP. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


American Woolen Goods 
BY THE PACKAGE, 
WIDOWS’ & ORPHANS’ BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


No. 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—_—0— 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President... 


ASSETS, 1.500.000. 
Investments.— United States and State Bonds, and Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate. 


Tue TonTINE System OF DivipENDs adopted by this Company is the best, most equitable and most 
popular plan ever perfected by experienced and competent Life Underwriters. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 


— 10: 
Responsible parties seeking Agencies in the South are respectfully invited to address 


BLACKFORD & CLARK, 
General Managers for Southern Department, Baltimore, Md. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, VA. 


Gen’1 G. W. CUSTIS LEE, President. 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SETTEES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 


application, Free of Charge. 


SCHOOL DESK, 
The best in the world. 











Expenses $325 to $375 per term, 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 15th AND ENDING JUNE 22d. 


For particulars apply to the 


Clerk of the Faculty, Lexington, Va. 





McDOWELL, ROBINSON & CO. 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


No. 264 Baltimore Street, 


(Opposite HANOVER STREET,) 


BALTIMORE, 


‘WILSON, ‘COLSTON & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


144 Baltimore Street, “ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Special attention given to the NEGOTIATION OF LOANS, and the purchase and sale of 
SOUTHERN SEC URITIES, — 


WILLIAM ASE & CO. 





PA MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 West Baltimore St., and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition. with the best 
manufacturers in the country. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE. YEARS. 
A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, constantly on hand, 














A BALTIMORE BOOK. 


IN THE RAPIDS, 


A NOVEL, 
By ‘Gerald Hart,” of Baltimore. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers. 


Price $1.50. 
BooKsELLERS. 


For Sage BY ALL 








Em. G. LIND, 


ARCHITECT 


Superintendent of Works. 


Designs plans and details for 
Country, SupurBAN, AND VIL- 
LAGE Hovusss, CuurcuEs, Hats, 
AND OTHER Pvusiic BUILDINGS ; 
with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full De- 
tail Drawings to working scale, 
Specifications and estimates. 

ADDRESS, 
Corner Charles and Fayette Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 





SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Dealers in 


MILITARY, MASONIC, THEATRICAL 


AND CHURCH GOODS. 
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Business College, 
No. 8 North Charles. Street, BaltimoresMd..,. > 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


‘UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
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| Anda variety of Articles’and Figures in Bronze, Oxyde and Cloisonne Enamel. | 


swRoNze MANTEL AND CLOCK SETS OF THREE AND 
FIVE PIECES, New Styles. 


ab - . a 





“LOUIS XIV. BRONZE AND PORPHYRY. 





? AMEL AND BLEU TURQUIN, GILT AND ENAMEL, 
: AND OXYDIZED 


1}, SILVER BRONZE. 


| NEW GROUPES AND STATUETTES, BIRDS AND ANIMALS, 
LIBRARY SETS, INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, 
a. BELLS, CARD RECEIVERS, 


{ 








UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHING. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


- WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


| 
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EMBROIDERED LACE ll } 


WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 
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Innes & Co., Printers. Adams Express Building. 











